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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. | 
TUESDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
The last Lecture of the present Series will be y ) 
June 8th, by E. B. TYLOR, Esq. Subject—The Spiritualistic 
Philosophy of the Lower Races of Mankind. 
The Tickets will admit either Ladies or Gentiemen. and may 
bet goes at the Office of the Uollege, price 2s. 6d. ea 
proceeds will be paid over to the Fund now being raised for 
fa. 1 - the South Wing of the College. 
JOHN RO BSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Norice Lg 
AMINATION in ae wil 


delivered on 









some one be 
passed (1) by every m commencing his profes- 
sional studies ; aud (2) by every person entering upon Articles of 
Clerkship to an Attorney,—any such person Matriculating in the 
~ Division being canted to exemption from one year’s ser- 








LLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., 
“iy 28, 1869. egistrar. 
OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 


EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES and OTHER 
WORKS of ART. 


Intending Contributors are informed that the EXHIBITION 
of Modern Pictures in Oil and Water-Colours, Specimens of 
— and Casts and Architectural Designs, will be OPENED 

oon as practicable after the closing of the Royal Soateany — 
that all Works of Art must be sent so as to arrive not later than 
the 14th of August. 

Ring 4, &e., from London, will be forwarded by Messrs. J. 

Green & Co., 14, C aries street, Middlesex Hospital, if delivered to 
them before the 2nd of August, by Artists who have received the 
Invitation Circular; from other places, Artists who have also 
received such Circular are requested to send them by the most 
convenient and least expensive conveyance. Works sent by other 
parties must be carriage paid. 

Contributions to this Fenhiien will not be confined to Artists 
alone, but will be extended to the admission of Works from 
private individuals and from AX 

The Council offer a Prize of Fifty Guineas to the Artist of the 
best Picture exhibited durin ng the whole period of the Exhibition, 
provided it has been painted within two years; but they reserve 
the power of Rp mgcoyan 8 the Prize should there be no Work of 
sufficient merit in the Collection. Pictures lent by private indi- 
et oe te during a shorter period will not enter into 
com; tion for the Prize. 

” HENRY M. ORMEROD, Hon. See. 

Royal Manchester Institution, June, 1869. 


vTREeNtT COLLEGE 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL on the E Principles of the Church of Eng- 
iene. A thoroughly good English, French, and Latin Education 


— Terms—TEN POUNDS a QUARTER. 
No extra charges, and no bills sent home. 

Situation, near to Trent Station, between Derby and Nottingham. 
Head Master—Rev. THOMAS FORD FENN, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Second Master—C. U. TRIPP, Esq., Exeter College, Oxford. 


For pestionians, apply to Rev. T. F. Fenn, Trent College, near 
Nottingha: 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, late Scholar 

LA of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Vicar ofa healthy 

Parish on the South Coast, twelve miles from Plymouth, desires 

to take TWO or THREE PUPILS to prepare for the Public 

Schools. Good ery and Gardens. Terms moderate.—For 

particulars, ad address Rey. A., care of H. Chaplin, Esq., 35, Bland- 
rd-square, N.W. 











OME EDUCATION, near Lonpon.—Two 

Young LADIES can be received into a Clergyman’s Family. 
and educated with his Daughter. English, German, Frenc 
Drawing, Music. — Address shire. CromwELL, Stanley Grove, 





RENCH CONVERSATIONAL CLASSES, 
443, STRAND (opposite Charing Cross Station).—A fred 
Parisian Accent, and a teeronsh | Ruonletee of the French Lan- 
guage rapidly acquired —Classes held b: De CLAUDON, retired 
rench M.D. from Paris, M.R.C.S. of England. Pupils limited. 
Private Lessons. Particulars at 443, Strand. Established five 
years. 


YLASSIOS for ADULTS.—A Teacher of much 
rience wishes to employ two or three hours of his leisure 

in teaching Adult Gentlemen, who are anxious to commence the 
study of LATIN and GREEK or to refresh their acquaintance 
with the Classics. “The Advertiser's books and system have been 
rt approved of b: y many distinguished Noblemen and Literati. 
ress Atpua, Woodcock's, Stationer, Kew-road, Richmond, 





UITION. —REQU IRED in | in Dorsersuire, as 
TUTOR, for Two Boys, aged Nine and Seven, a Gentleman 
to give them general Instruction peogerasasy to their entry ata 
ublic school. The Gentleman would be treated as one of the 
yy A Cleraz man of the Seteiiiamens marae. There 
Sunday duty sang sone d.—Ad- 
dsease stating terms, £0. toJ. m Post-oftice, 107, leet street, EC. 














N OTICE. — The ANNUAL GENERAL 
paerine of the epee. *: one A ARUNDEL SOCIETY 
lace at 24, OLD BON EET, W., on MONDAY, 
the Math of June, at Half- past Two pone 
24, Old Bond-street. F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


ICTORIA INSTITUTE, 9, Conduit-street, 

W.—Paper to be read on MON DAY, Sune 7, 1869, at Eight 

3 nares of Human Responsibility,’ Third and Concluding 

Part, b y =: 4 revendary Irons, D.D.—Admission by Ticket or 
yy Address C; 


HE MOVEMENT: CURE INSTITUTIONS, 

for the Treatment of Paralysis, Spinal, and other Deform- 
Sent, Tapestenetins Aokeente eee Chest, Abdomi — hs 7. Nervous 
Complaints, a OLD GAVENDISH-STREET, LONDON, 
and 22, GLOUCESTER-PLACE, BRIGHTON, are conducted by 
a Registered Physician and a stered Surgeon. With the 
Movements, all — ree, edicinal and Surgical Means 
suitable to ae Fora List of Works on the Move- 
ment-Cure, apply to the Tustitutions 


MEDICAL MAN, residing within an — 

distance from town, having a large House, his own 
standing within its own Groun “t and in every way fitted for for the 
races of Patients mentally aff ected, is desirous to meet with 
some GENTLEMAN willing to embark with him in establishin 
a HOME for a limited number of good Patients. No one nee 
apply unless possessed of ample means to commence such an 
ndertaking.—Adaress A. K., the “ Lancet” Office, 423, Strand, 














Weis, - EDUCATED YOUNG LADY, 

0 writes clearly and quickly, wishes to devote some 

HOURS. ‘DAILY as Secretary or Amanuensis, or to undertake 

literary work at home.—Address A. E., Keates’s Library, Queen’s- 
terrace, Camden-road. 


IGH CLASSICS, LOGIC, ETHICS, 

METAPHYSICS, POLITICAL ECONOMY. —A First- 

Class Man in Classics, Author of some Standard Works, and a 

successful Private se for the Universities and India, gives 

PRIVATE LESSON in Chambers, and by Correspondence. 

Answers and Sets ixswtantlon Papers, &c.—Address Dr. H. 
OwaGan, Gray’s Inn, W.Cc. 


AN UNDERGRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, 

helding 2 © anes Scholarship, will be glad to meet with a 
Situation as for the long Vacation. Would prefer to 
hat aaa Pe R L., Union Society, Cambridge. 


GERMAN LADY, of long experience in 
TUITION, and who has ‘resided for some years both in 

Paris and England, seeks a PARTNERSHIP in a First-class 
Establishment for Young Ladies. — Address M. O., Post-oftice, 
Ewell, near Dover. 


NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN having 

or formin Pry BS GALLERIES.—A Gentleman desires 

to DISPOSE of a CHEF-D’EUVRE by BACKHUYSEN: mag- 

nificent a5 ay’ Picture i in fees or part esgre —Address, by letter 
only, Mr. F. A. ILIPs, 3, nian-terrace, Queen’s-road, 

Peckham, 8.—Dealers need not apply. 


QGKETCHES, by the late Rev. J. L. Perit, 


now ON VIEW at the A 9, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street 
Adm ae on ages three following days, One Shilling. 
ree 


Tuesday Evenings, from 6 till 9, ~~ 


ROBERT W. EDIS, 
ROWLAND PLUAMBE, } Hon. Secs. 























N DLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON’S MORN. 
ING CONCERT, 7th of JUNE, 8t. James’s Hall, com- 
mencing at half-past Two. 


N DLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON’S CON- 
CERT, 7th of JUNE.—Mr. SIMS REEVES will sing ‘In 
Native Worth’ (‘Creation’); ‘The Requ ital,’ 
anied by the Composer; and Duo, ‘ Ah! Morir’ (* Ernani’), with 
dile. Nilsson.—Tickets at Cramer & Co." 8, 201, Regent-street, 
and 43, Moorgate-street, E.C, 





Blumenthal, accom- 


N DLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON’S CON- 

CERT, 7th of JUNE.—Mr. SANTLEY will sing ‘Rolling 
in Foaming Billows,’ ‘Now Heaven in fullest Glory’ (‘ Creation’) 
and ‘ wl’ (Pinsuti).—Tickets at Cramer & Co.’s, 201, Regent- 
street, and 43, Moorgate street, E.C. 


N DLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON’S CON- 
CERT, 7th of JUNE.—Mr. JAMES M. WEHLI will pla: 

e Fantasia on Airs from Faust’ (Wehli).—Tickets at Cramer 

Co.’s, 201, Regent-street, and 43, Moorgate-etreet, E.C. 


NV DLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON’S CON- 

CERT, < of JUNE—Mr. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR 
will sing Part-So “In this Hour of softened Splendour’ (Pin- 
suti), and Hunting ‘Song, * Rise. 


, Sleep no more’ (Benedict).— 
Tickets at Cramer & Co.'s, 


201, Regent-street, and 43, 3 


M's, GLYN (Bre. E. 8S. Dattas) announces 
t she is now in London, and will teach READING 


and ELOCUTION, during her leisure from Public ements, 
to Statesmen, Clergymen and es as well as to es.— 
ressed to . Dauias, care of Messrs. 


di 
Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond street. 


N R. D. D. HOME’S Last Ruapene a the 
Season (previous to his departure fi 

Works of Popular Authors, Ling? YAPTERNOON N NEXT. 

at the Hanover-Square Rooms, at Three o'clock. rues at the 

Office and Robert Ollivier's 8, 19, Old Bond-street 


PAEIN ER WANTED for a First - Class 











OUNG MAN. — WAN TED, an energeti 
YOUNG MAN to take charge e of the Advertising and Pub- 
lishing of an established pay ournal.—Apply. by letter only, 
Chart ng = fications, to ‘A.B. . Wricut, 21, Cockspur-street, 





10 the PROPRIETORS of PROVINCIAL 
NEWSPAPERS.—A Barrister (Cambridge Man), of great 
literary experience, wishes to CONTRIBUTE Leading Articles to 
a Provincial Newspaper. —Adarens LL.B., Post-office, 6, Lyall- 
place, Eaton-square, S.W., Lo 2 don. eee 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY: 
poems, &e. Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected 
privately, by y Mr. otmes, Valuer of Literary Property, and 
Valuer and Accountant to the Trade, 48, Paternoster-row. 








5 RINTING. —The Advertiser - wishes to meet 
with a Gentleman who could introduce the PRINTING of 
a NEWSPAPER or Two, or other Printing; has some excellent 
Founts of New Types, or would join in a venture of fair_prospects 
<a. Established 10 years.—* Printer,” Temple Bar Post- 
office. 


ro PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS and Others. 

—A Gentleman, for ten years past the Manager of Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter « Galpin’ s Advertising Department, is Lacheoun a of 
M LEETING | with a FIRM in which he could hold a similar 
APPOINTMENT. oo for interview, to Mr. Cuar.es J. 
DaRkIN, tA Clapham: Ww. 


O AUTHORS, &c.— INDEXES carefully 
LYS as, 


ECRETARYSHIP.—WanteEp, by a Graduate 

of Oxford. High Testimonials and unexceptionable Refer- 

ences can be giv en.—Address B.A. Oxon, care of Messrs. Grindlay 

& Co., 55, Parliament-street, London, 8. 8.W 

Lane ARTIST, accustomed to Travelling, 

ses a Sketching Tour in the Tyrol during August and 

Se; tember, 7 and would take charge of TWO PU PILS.—Address 
J.E. H., Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 16, Bedford-street, Strand. 


H=®! REW and RABBINICAL (with 
SYRIAC, if required).—A Crrsrmen qualified to teach 
the a is OPEN to an ENGAGEME 














NT in connexion with 


any Collegiate or Theol ical fastivation, where he would have 
fees oop teetens fae ny “ obtain ning — Clerical —_. SB 
hes as 








clerical ora “Apply 10.8 to pet- A. <i Messrs. 
Clayton & Sons, 10, y Bo 


] AMASCUS—the Last Grand Work painted 
by, FREDERICK E. CHURCH, Painter of ‘ 

Niagara,’ &c. This te bela will only be O 

DAYS previous to its sent to the. ost. —T. M*LEA 

as 7, Haymarket.— by p of Address 








RIVATE TUOTOR.—A Cambridge Graduate, 
Fellow of his Colle e, wishes to MEET with a TRAVEL- 
LING or RESIDEN TORSHIP for August and September. 
—Address apna 7, St. Mark’s-crescent, Regent’s Park-road. 


N OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE desires 

a TUTORSHIP, or the CARE of one or two BUYS, during 

the whole or part of the ~~ Vacation. Would read’ for the 

Public Schools, or for the Oxford Pass Examinations, including 

Matriculation.—Address R. O. L., Messrs. Slatter & Rose, Sta- 
tioners, Oxford. 





OINS, &c.—Mr. CURT, established forty 
(not sixty) years, BUYS and SELLS a } Comantenion at 
5 per cent.—202, Lancaster-road, Notting-hill, W 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 
GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d.; or 
Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for 1l. le., ‘the 
Complete Course of ns. 
London : 20, Paternoster-row, E.0. 











street, E.C. 


h DLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON’S CON- 

CERT, 7th of JUNE.—M. A. DE VROYE will play Flute 
Solo, ‘Airs Valaques* (Doppler).—Tickets at Cramer & Co.’s, 201, 
Regent-street, and 43, iia cei .C. 





DLLE. CH RISTINE NILSSON'S CON: 

7th of JUNE.—Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON 

will cing (for ne first time) ‘ The Marvellous ger ”* With Verdure 

lad,’ “On Mighty Pens’ Np songs ag 3 Ley pargi d’Amaro- 

pianto’ « Lucia’ h Swedish ‘Song, ‘ Jag Blot Sjuttonar,’ and 
Bnalish Ballad, * Why do I Wee; te “Thee (Vincent Wallace).— 

— st Cramer & Co.'s, 201, egent-street, and 43, Moorgate- 

street, E.C. 





He QUEEN'S CONCERT-ROOMS, mer 


over-square. contiomebly th soe 
rooms in Tandon.” * Vide a 4 mo rtion of yy — 
Rooms may be For Penn in cade te to Mr. Haut, a the Boorn—— 


- PAINTINGS by ARTI 
RITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOLS, “ci 2 


ROBERT COCKS, 5, Ppa 


The. 
N VIEW? for:i aes? 





JURNISHED CHAMBERS. 03 
suitable for a Gentleman of tion. 
Premise3, 17, Regent-street, Waterloo-place. 
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a ARSHALL WOOD’S STATUE, ‘THE 
SONG OF THE SHIRT.’—This celebrated work is now 
— exhibited at the Gallery of Messrs. Graves & Co., 6, Pall 





A vow Fine PORTRAIT of EDMUND 

URKE, when a Young Han, by Reynolds, 50 by 40 in.; 
also a Fas Portrait of Sir T. M. HARDY, when a Young Man, 
in Naval Uniform, 30 by 25 in., FOR ry ALE. —Apply at 15, Dover- 
terrace, Sittingbourne, inclosing stamp for reply. 


OHN B. DAY, Photo-lithographer, Artistic 
and Commercial Lithographer, and Chromo. lithographer, 
Steam Printer in Colours, Letter-press Printer, Steel and Copper 
Plate and Wood Engraver and Printer, Stationer, Bookbinder, 
Picture-Frame Maker, Picture and Map Mounter, &c.- Savoy 
Steam Press, 3, Savoy-street, Strand, London. 


DOSITION. —An APPOINTMENT, in an E nglish 
Z Sea-Port, yielding about 5002. a year. Duties almost 
nominal, ani might be delegated. Suitable to any person of 
respectability, especially a Young ¢ i 

peculiarly eligible an opening to ade 
account. Premium 1,000 Guineas. 
Idle inquiries not answered.—Addre 
ences, to Solicitors preferred, in proof f of bona fides, V.H., 
hall Club, S.W., London. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN SHELLS. 


Mr. B. Ecce of Weymovrsa, contiones to supply Sing ele 
Specime med Collections of BRITISH SHELLS, 
cluding moat of the r rarer kinds. Priced List, 4d 

Elementary and other Collections of FOREIGN SHELLS. 
An Abridged Catalogue of Collections in British and Foreign 
Shells and Fossils, with Lists and other Publications, sent. 


OOKS WANTED, Two Copies each, in good 
condition, for which the prices annexed will be given :— 
Histories of Cumberland, Hutchinson's, 35s. ; Lyson’s, 8s. ; Nicol- 
son and Burn’s (with W estmorland), 40s. ; Whellan’s, 128. ; and 
for Bewick’s History of Birds and Quadrupeds, royal 8vo. 1804—9, 
453.—Henry T. Wake, Cockermouth. 


EW CATALOGUE OF SELECTED 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. just ready, includes several pages 


of Topography, especially Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. Free for a 
stamp.—H. W. Bat, Barton-on-Humber, Hull. 














acant in about six months. 
Ss, with good business refer. 
White- 

















SCHOOL ‘PRIZES. 


O HEADS of SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, and 
Others.—Mr. TEGG will be happy to forward his List of 
Books suitable for School Prizes, Reward Books. &c., free to all 
applicants. New School Catalogue, just ready, free to all. Special 
terms on application. 
London : WituiaM Teco, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. — 





On the Ist of June, 


CATALOGUE of an exceedingly Interesting 
Collection of most RARE and C URIOUS, as well as 
USEFUL and VALUABLE BOOKS, particularly rich in Early 
English Literature, including an extensive series of Books o 
Emblems, ON SALE, at the very moderate prices affixed, by 
JOSEPH LILLY, fag 18, New-street, and 5 a, Garrick street, 
Covent-garden, London, V v.C, 
The above may be had on application for two stamps, or will be 
forwarded per post upon receipt of four stamps. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 


. street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guines to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, Eug- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- 
tuses, with List of New. Publications, gratis and post free. 

«* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at 

reatly reduced prices may also be had free, on application. ~ 
, tome! 's, CuuRTON’s, Hopeson’s, and Saunpers & Oruey’s United 
Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 





| ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’ 8- square, 
London.—Founded in 184 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE a. WALES. 
President-THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscription, 3l. a year, or 2I., Life 
Membership, 261. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. ading-room open from Ten to Six. 

Prospectus on a CaTALoGueE (New Edition), price 15s.; 
to Members, 10s. 

ROBERT H ARRISON, Secrets ary and ] and Librarian. 





with Entrance-fee of 61.; 


is COLONIAL INVESTMENTS. _ 
TMYHE CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, 
are prepared to effect Investments on Mort: gage, in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, with or without their guarantee, as may be 
desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, London. 
By porder, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
\ x AK or “DEFECT IVE SIG HT. —_SPE C. 
TACLES scientifically adapted to remedy impaired vision 
by Mr. ACKLAND, Surgeon, daily, at One ie & THORNTHWAITE'S, 
Opticians to the Queen, 122 and ewgate-street, London.— 
Send seven stamps for ‘ Ackland’s tints on Spectacles,’ which 
contains valuable : suggestions to sufferers | from imperfect sight. 











RITISH BUTTERF LIES. — A few COPIES 

of NOEL HUMPHREYS'’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 12. lis. 6¢., may be had at the 
reduced price of l5s., of T. J. ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford-street, 
London. It contains hand-coloured Plates ‘of 300 different va- 
rieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JUNE. 
Postage free on application. 


BOOKS FOR LONG VOYAGES. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JUNE. 
Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
First-Class Subscription, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOK SOCIETIES. 


BOOK SOCIETIES in direct communication with the Lrprary 
are now established in nearly every Town and Village of the King- 
dom. Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in one 
Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the New Books 
as they appear, on moderate terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books 
at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London and the 
immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for many years. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JUNE. 
Postage free on application. 

*.* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SE L ECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least pos- 
sible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER 
LIBRARY, Cross-street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 
and Literary Institutions in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT ‘LIBRARY, New Oxford-st. 
(CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Sales by Auction 


By order of the Executors of the late Sir JAMES EMERSON 
TENNENT, Bart., Lieutenant-Governor of Ceylon. 
M R. JAMES FREYBERG will SELL by 

AUCTION, on the Premises, 66, Warwick-square, on 
SATURDAY, June 5, at 1 o’clock precisely, the fine LIBRARY 
of BOOKS and the gee CULLECTION of LAND and 
SHELLS, formed by the late Sir JAMES EMERSON 
TED SINT during his residence iu various parts of the World; 
mé aby of the specimens are both rare and beautiful. 

On view one week previous. Particulars of the Auctioneer, 
at his Offices, 41, Chester-sqnare, S.W.; or at his large Rooms, 
31, Westbourne-street, Eaton-square, S.W. 











Shells, Fossils, and other Specimens of Natwral History. 


\ R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
4 TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on SATURDAY, June 12, at half-past 12 precisely, a Small but 

Valuable COLLECTION of SHELLS, from the “Mauritius, the 
property of a Gentleman going abroad ; also a few Fossils—cuts 
and polished Stones, and some in the rough. 


On view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


The celebrated Angasian Collection of Shells. —Second Sale. 


\ R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
Fi TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on TUESDAY, June 22, the SECOND PORTION of the very 
Choice and Extensive COLLECTION of SHELLS, belonging to 
GEURGE FRENCH ANGAS, Esq. F.L.S. &c., and made by him 
in various parts of the World, especially in Australia and the 
Pacific Islands. This C ollection comprises many thousand species 
of shells, in fine condition, some of them unique and others of 
great rarity; thus presenting to Amateurs and the Public an 
opportunity seldom met with of securing species not easily 
obtainable. The Shells are arranged in select lots to suit collec- 
tors. 

On view the day previous and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 








The Select Library, chiefly of English Literature, of 
STEPHEN SHELDON, Jun., Esq. 


\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
4 respectfully give notice, that shay will SELL by AUCTION, 
od their Great Rooms, King- ‘street, St. James’s-square, on WED- 

SDAY, June 9, at 1 precisely, the Select LIBR ARY, chiefly 
i ‘English Literature, of STEPHEN SHELDON, Jun., Esq. ; 
comprising Dibdin’s Bibliographical Works Mrs. Jameson’s 
Works on the Fine Arts—Ruskin’s Modern Painters, Seven Lamps 
of Architecture, and Stones of Venice, 9 vols —Shaw’s Dresses and 
Decorations of the Middle Ages, 3 vols.—Billings’s Antiquities of 
Scotland and Durham, 5 vols.—Britton’s Architectural and C Jathe- 





} »>RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Noe. 
) HUMPHREYS’S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 
ublished at “l. 38., may be had at the ge price of 25s., of 
. J. ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It contains hand 
coloured Plates of $00 different v arieties, and is handsomely bound 
in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


Me srane THEORIES on CHURCH and 
STATE: a Political Panorama. By SHELDON AMOS, 


, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law 
‘aa Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, W.; and all Booksellers, 


dral Antiquities. 10 vols. large paper—Cheetiam Society’s Publi- 
| cations, 73 vols.—Chronicles of England, France, &c. 25 vols.— 
| Lavat ys on Physiognomy, 5 Longmans’ Illus- 






us . Vols. — 
trated Edition of the New Testament, large paper — Turner's 
Views in England and Wales— Dugd: ale’s Monasticon Angli- 








canum, and St. Paul’s Cathedral, 9 vols. large paper, illustrated 

on 400 Engravings— Homer, translated by Chapman—Lodge’s 
Portraits of Illustrious Personages, 4 vols. morocco—Ormerod’s 

aed of Cheshire, 3 vols. russia extra—Boydell’s Illustrations 
to Shakspeare, 2 vols. —Moryson’s Itinerary, &c.—Hore B. M. Vir- 
zinis, Ms. of the fifteenth century, on vellum, &c. 


, May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had, 





at their Great 
| FRID. 


| ‘Apeosleune Vase—Old Wed: 


The Collection of Bronzes, Marbles, Porcelai q 
late HENRY CHAWNER, Esq a 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MAN SON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by ne 
4 Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square n 
DAY, ane 11, atlo PTE the COLLECTION yr 
ZES, MA LES, PORC ke. of the late HENRY 
CHAWNER, ‘= “a Newton Manor House Alton, Hants, com. 
rising 2 antique Marble Statuette of Bacchus—A pair of” large 
ronze Figures of the Apollo mata and Diana—A beautiful 
ood Vases, Pedestals and Plaques— 
— ervgel fine a Sevres, Dresden, Vienna, Berlin, and other 
Porcelain from different Collections—and som 
and Satsuma Ware, &c. ete 


May be viewed two days Preceding, and Catalogues had. 





The Valuable Collection £ Pictures of the late HE. NRY 
CHAWNER. 


sq. 


MESSBS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by / 
at tte ars ere King- awe, f St. 7 a 
§ une 12. ( U4 order of the Executors), the Vs 
COLLECTION of PIOTURES formed about oat? teary aahle 
the late HENRY CHAWNER, Esq.. of Newton Manor- house, 
Alton, Hants ; consisting of about 150 Works, all in a very genuine 
state, and including a Garden Scene with a dead peacock and 
game, an important work of Weenix—Lot and his Daughters, an 
engraved work of Van der Werff—a pair of very fine works of 
Platzer—two capital examples of P. Wouvermans—The Mz agdalen, 
by Schalcken, engraved by Smith— L’Amoureux Buveur, by 
Teniers, engraved by Canot—Portrait of a Bohemian Lady, by 
Rembrandt—Venus disarming Cupid, an engraved work of Le- 
febvre—Cupid and Psyche, by Fragonard—a French Coast Scene, 
by Bonington—a pair of capital Works of W. Shayer—and good 


James's - square, on 





exa elie s of se D 
ronkhors esportes Moucheron Tem 
Breemborg Dietri rich Mommers itiz _ 
Bourdon Eckhout Murillo Van Avont 
oth Jordaens Netscher Van Goyen 
Cheron Lingelbach Sebrichts Van der Velde 
Cuyp Miguard ‘eniers Van der Neer, 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 








The Collection of Engravings and Ornamental Objects of of the 
late THOMAS BROWN, Esq. 

N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANS IN & WOODS 
respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on MON: 
DAY, June 14 Ly order of the Executors), the Valuable COL- 
LECTION of ENGRAVINGS, formed by THOMAS BROWN, 
Tr . deceased, late of Paternoster-row and Ludgate-hill; also a 


Ornamental be ects. 
Further notice will be given. 





The Drawings, Sketches, Books, and Contents of the Studio 
of the late JAMES J 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, samhent & WOODS 

respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at nog Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on 
TUESDAY. June 15 (by order of the puoutriz), the very Inter- 
ae and Valuable DRAWINGS and SKET oy that well- 
known Designer and wi ee the late JAI ME ES EST ; com- 
prising many thousand accurate Sketches of bane Buildin 
and Ornaments, in Great Britain and on the Continent, carefully 
arranged in quarto volumes, and Books of Drawings arranged a 
publication—Rubbings from Ancient Brasses—Tracings of Archi- 
tectural »nd Mural Ornamentation—Letters and Alphabets from 
Ancient Manuscripts and Printe oks—a few curious Books of 
Emblems, and Manuscript and Printed Missals, with Miniatures; 
also, the Contents of his Studio, consisting of curious old Carved 
Oak Chairs, Cabinets and Tables, Old Porcelain, Metal Work, and 
other artistic accessories— Engravi Ss, and some choice Books, 
including Shaw’s Works, Rogers’s Italy, 4to. large paper—a beauti- 
ful Sketch presented by Birket Foster, &c. 


. ~ od be viewed Saturday and Monday preceding, and Catalogues 
ad. 





The Collection of Ancient Glass of Signor CASTELLANI, 
of Napl 


‘aples. 
i\' ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
at their Great 


respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUC TION, 
ooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, in J 
el ne nown COLLECTION of ITALO- 
MU O GLASS formed by Signor ALESSAN- 
DRO CASTELLANT, r, NAPLES. 
Further notice will be given. 








Miscellaneous Books, —Six ‘Da ys’ Sale. 


~ * > 7) 
wey HODGSON will SELL by. AU C- 
TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W. on 
MONDAY, June 7, and two following days, at 1,a COLL re "LON 
of BOOKS, comprising Roberts’s Holy Land, complete in parts— 
Surtees’s Durham, 4 vols.—Hasted’s Kent, 4 vols.—Hargrave’s 
State Trials, 11 vols.—Canova’s Works, 3 vols.—Pierotti’s Jeru- 
salem, 2 vols.—Grose’s Antiquities, 12 vols.— Lewis's Topographi- 
cal Dictionaries, 12 vols.—Strutt’s Manners and Customs, 3 vols. 
—Statutes-at- Large, 83 vols.—Lardner’s ( syclopa edia, 136 vols.— 
Murray’s Family Library, 80 vols.—Macaulay’s England, 5 vols. 
—Waverley Novels, 48 vols.—Hasted’s Kent, 12 vols.—Voltaire 
CEuvres Compl — 66 vols. large paper — Smith’s Catalogue 0 
Painters, 9 vols.—Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopeedia, 3 vols.—and many 

others in General Literature. 

To be viewed and nd Catalogues had. 


The | Copyr “ight ‘and Right of ( Continuation of that well-known 
and highly popular Periodical ONCE A WEEK. 
MESSES. HODGSON have received instruc- 


tions from the Proprietors to SELL by AUCTION, at 
on ‘TUESDAY, 





their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., June 15, 
at 1 o'clock, 
The COPYRIGHT and RIGHT of CONTINUATION of that 
highly-popular Periodical, ONCE A \ EEK 
Particulars of Sale are preparing, and will be forwarded on 
application to Messrs. Hopeson, 115, Chancery-lane, 





Important Sale of High-Class Copyright Wood-Blocks, 
by the leading Artists of the Day. 
yas HODGSON will SELL by AUC. 
TU ESDAY, June 15, immediatel 


their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, as cht 
of ‘Once a Ww eek,’ upwards of IGH- 


after the Sale of the op? 

IFTEEN HU NDRED 
CLASS COPYRIGHT WOOD-BLOCKS, engraved by Swain, 
from Drawings by the leading Artists and best-known Book- 
Illustrators of the day, the whole of which were designed espe- 
cially for, and have been published (with rare exce; tions) only in, 
‘Once a Week’; the whole being extremely suitable for repro- 
eatin in a variety of ways. 








Catalogues are preparing. 
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The Remainders of Valuable Books, Stereotype Plates, dc. 
ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at their Rooms, 115, yma 5 ee W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, June 16, gnt. followin; Pea . at 1 o’clock, the RE- 
MAINDERS of VALUA PUBLICA’ 


IONS, » comprising 150 
Bradbury’s Nature- Printed” British Ferns, 2 vols. royal 8vo., and 
the Stereo and Electrotype Plates and Woodcuts—275 Bradbury’ ‘8 
N d British Seaweeds, 4 vols. royal 8vo., and the Stereo 
and Electrotype Plates and Woodeuts—Landseer'’s Sketches of 
Animals, 4to., the 64 Copper Plates—the Steel Plate and Stock of 
Linton’s Vi iew of Ancient Jerusalem—40 Paxton’s Flower-Garden, 
coloured Plates, 3 vols. imp. 8vo., and the Stereo and Zinc Plates 
—50 Sets of Once a pahoege “ka vols. imp. 8vo., and 1,000 Sets of the 
‘New Series, 2 vols. i rne’s Japanese Fragments 
—140 Book of the Roya ‘Horticultural Society, 4to.—300 E jicure’ "8 


Year-Book—50 Nance Arabian Nights, 3 vo 8. 8vo.—50 ‘upper’s 
Proverbial Philasoph y, 4to.—50 Burns’s Poems and So! , cuts, 
4to.—40 Barrow’s Works, 9 vols. 8vo.—30 Annotated k of 


Common Prayer, large paper—150 Evans's Scripture ip pe 
3 vols. 12mo.—20 Hume and Smollett's England, 8 vols. — 
Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biography, 4 vols. 8yo.—and ht 


other well-known and Giieeatiete. 


Pall Mall.—Magnificent Works by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
and J. Constable, R.A., painted on Commission, and 
never exhibited. 


\ ESSRS. FOSTER pp agen f anmeunes for 
5 GALE y AUCTION, at the Galle » Bal Mall, on 
WEDNESI June 16, at 1 for 2 o'clock precisely, UR 
M BON ECENT PIC GTURES, which, for a ity and size, are 
probably the most important examples of t he respective masters 
ever submitted to paliie competition. Goes is represented by 
a glorious Italian composition, bathed in sunshine, lovely in 
design, colour and execution, a in the a ) 

power and genius ; Constable by three grand rural Landscapes, 
Phich show how truly this great English painter could delineate 
the sunny meadows and refreshing streams of Dedham’s rich pas- 
tures and Sarum’s fertilizing valle 

Messrs. Foster respectfully im te all lovers. of the ius of 
these two great masters of the British School to the Public View 
on Monday and Tuesday, June 14 and 15. 








Photographic Apparatus, Costly Lenses, Cameras, dc. 


{[ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary property 5 Works of Art, will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 6 Leicester-square, W.C., on 
‘UESDAY, June 15, the 8 RPLUS STOCK of an Eminent 
PHOTOGRAPHER, Pando to close a partnership account; 
consisting of Voigtlander and other a — quantity ot 
handsome Or-molu Gilt Frames, in rosew rom Carte de 
Visite to 15 by 12 size—a number of Painted Portraits by first-rate 
artists, suitable for specimens, in or-molu frames ; also a quantity 
of well-finished Enlargements, in gilt frames—a number of other 
Photographs—a large Rolling-Press, 26 by 20 in.—two extra large 
size Printing- ee number of su or Stereoscopes, &c. 
Catalogues on application. 


Books from Various Private Libraries. 


i ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will SELL 
A st their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 





WEDNES une 16, and three fo! llowing days, a e COL- 
LECTION of BOOKS in all Classes of Literature, English and 
Foreign, Books of Prints, &c., including Walton’s Po! glot Bible 


and Castell’s Lexicon, 8 vols. , and other versions o: ae Holy 
Scriptures—H utchins’s Dorset, 2 vols.—Strutt’s Habits, Manners, 
&e, of England, 3 vols. russia—Latham’s Birds, 10 vols.--Harleian 
Miscellany, 8 vols.—Wellington Despatches, 13 vols.—Dibdin’s 
Decameron, 3 vols.—Northern Tour, 2 vols.—Wal Nor 8 cepts ay 
Noble Authors, by Dallaway, 5 vols. pes 4 Vv rics, by_ Scott, 
19 vols. Feng) Review to 1868, 127 vols. hf. Be onions 
Collections and Illustrations relatin; to Remarkuble Criminals, 
‘Murderers, Highwaymen, Footpads, Fn my (Jonathan Wild), 
City Chaunters, &c. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Music and Musical Instruments.—June Sale. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and aes — “Art Pay 
SELL if AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leices 
about the MIDDLE of JUNE, a COLLECTION o of TISCELiA: 
NEOUS MUSIC of all classes — also = een Instru- 
ments—Modern Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c.—a large Church 
or tee ag Organ, by Gray_—Violins, Violoncellos, W ind Instru- 
men 
a usical Instruments can be received for this Sale until the 10th 
une. 








0! 








IA REVISTA DE ESPANA, published on on 
the 15th and last day of each Month. 
No, 29, for 15th MAY, 1869. 


; icisitudes de un Sacerdote, A. Ferrer del Rio. 
A Fray Luis de Leon, por D. ohn Antonio de Alarcon. 
Estudio sobre la Situacion de la Hacienda de Es fie ya Re- 
medio ( <3 rT yer D. Gabriel Enriquez Vald 
Virgilio, por D. 
El Peracaal Gisneros {continuacion), por D. Carlos Navarro y 


Rod: 
Revista "Politica Interior, por D. J. L. Albareda. 
Noticias Literarias, Boletin Bibliografico. 
30th APRIL, 1869. 
Blasones y Talegas (conclusion), por de José Maria de Pereda. 
ldeas y Proyectos sobre el Régimen de las Antillas, por D. José 
Ahumada y Centurion. 
Literatura Italiana (continuacion), por D. A. A. Cami 
ae = — sobre Filosofia 4 los ‘Matemitioos, por D. 
uis de 
Del Arte Arabe en Espaiia, por D. Rafael Contreras. 
me y petenen de Puertos y Costas (conclusion), por D. Isidro 


llo. 
El Cardenal Cisneros (continuacion), por D. Carlos Navarro y 


Rodri 
Revista Politica —— Patenicn—Tontoce—Beticins Literarias, 
Boletin Bibliografico, 
hoy ‘APRIL, 1869. 
Blasones y Tale (continuacion), por D. José Maria de Pereda. 
El (ananpe 408 de los Vinos de Espafia en Inglaterra, por D. Federico 


C 
Un Paralelo Historico-Politico, por D. José vere de Anduaga. 
Consumos Impuesto.Personal, por D. José Gener. 
A egnemme, . P. Antonio de 
Quintas, 


la Agricultura Pepude a nate at, Revolucion de Setiemt 





ig 


emcees Cineluding postage) : 


One year, 240 reales; Disk 
Months, 70; + One Hos 


24. 
adrid, Paseo del Prado, No. 22. 





B¥tenten a IA MAGAZINE. Edited by 
ae A’BECKETT. Sy in —— by Matt 
rgan. tug and gold 1s.)—Volume I. n handsomely 
porey in tien an g's; qi ci 78. o. contains Contributions by 
Arthur a’Beckett, . Marshall, M. Laing 
Measom, William Gilkert ”Dr. ao Matt 
Clayton, Du Terreaux, &c.—Office, 199, Strand. 


HE LAW COURTS ASTHEY ARE TO BE. 
Mr. STREET'S DESIGN. 


Detailed Account will a’ in THE ARCHITECT of 
itis DAY.—To be had of all News-agents, price 4d., by post 5d., 
or at 4, Monument-yard, London, E.C. 


One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated, 
A. Ff.  F DUD & 8. 
A Magazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, and Politics. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Contents for JUNE. 


1. The SAC RISTAN'S HOUSEHOLD. A ony of Lippe-Det- 
mold. boy = OD * Mabel’s 


Morgan, J ohn 








The 1. ‘burner 8 Story. 
” a * Noblesse oblige. 
pa . The Guard is relieved. 


” 3a. Conclusion. 
2. The IRISH CHURCH DEBATE. 
3. The SEARCH after the FOUNTAIN of JOUVENCE. IV. 
4. INTERNATIONAL COINAGE. 
‘5. The DEATH of PROCRIS. 
6. LUDWIG TIECK. 
7. The SECRET of the NORTH POLE. 
8. MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 
9. The THREE BROTHERS. By the Author of ‘ Chronicles of 

Carlingford.’ 
Chap. 2 th tag Soa 
pr The New Career. 
Strahan Pe Co. Publishers, 56, Ludgate-hill. 


i a THREE BROTHERS, the New Story, 
by the Author of ‘Chronicles of. Carlingford,’ is begun 
_ the Jane Number of SAINT PAULS. Edited by Anthony 

rollope. “One Shilling, Monthly, Illustra 
Strahan & Co. Publisher, 56, Ludgate- -hill. 


Half-a-Crown Monthly, 
pur CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
Contents for JUNE. 
1. PRIMEVAL MAN. By the Rev. John Hannah, D.C.L. 
2. The REVISION of the LECTIONARY. By the Rev. James 
Augustus Hessey, D.C. L. 
3. The CRY of the WOMEN. By the Rev. J. B. Mayor. 
4. OUR COLONIAL POLICY. By Arthur Mills. 
5. Professor HUXLEY and ‘ The PHYSICAL B: ASIS of LIFE.’ 
By the Author of ‘ The Christ of History 
6. The LIFE of KEBLE. By the Rev. E. T. Vaughan. 
7. Mr. LECKY’S HISTORY of MORALS. By C. E. Appleton. 


8. NOTICES ei BOOKS. 
Strahan & Co. Publishers, 56, Ludgate-hill. 


r aS MONTHLY MICROSCOPICAL 
OURNAL, No. VI. Edited by H. LAWSON, M.D. 

FRM! S. JUNE, 1869. Price 1s. 6d., contains :— 

Proboscis of Blow-Fl By W. T. Suffolk, F.R.M.S. Illustrated. 

Note on Blood- weasel Systema of Retina of Hedgehog. By J. W. 


ulke, F.R.S. 
On Crystals enclosed in Blowpipe Beads. By H. C. Sorby, 
FR S. &. 


Now Froces eof | Eaguiag Filamentous Algs for Microscope. By 
Action of Anesthetics on the Blood Corpuscles. By J. H. 
McQuillen, M.D. 
o Methods of Microscopical Research. PP Pat s. Sistciee, 
On the Construction of Object Glasses. By F. H. Wenham. 
On Free Swimming Amebas. By J. G. Tate 


Correspondence, Notices of Books, oa Wine, Reports of 
Societies, Bibliography, &c. 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 


ae ee OPINION. Vol. I. Just out. 
586 pages, with numerous Illustrations. Price 12s. 


‘CIENTIFIC OPINION. Vol. II. 


mences with Number 31, for June 2, 1869. 


CIENTIFIC OPINION.—Neat cloth cases 
for binding Volume I. are now ready, price 2s. each. The 
Title and Index are given with Number 30, for May 26, 1869 
_ Office: 74-5, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 


GcIENTIFIC OPINION. — An Illustrated 
kly Record of Scientific Progress at bree? and Abroad, 
= All ines Science should subscribe to Scientific Opinion.” 
Put » price 4d. ; Monthly Parts, price 1s. 6d. 
Office: 748, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 











Com- 











CIENTIFIC OPINION. — Terms of Sub- 

enteiion, payable in advance, Yearly, 17s. 6d. ; Half-yearly, 

98. ; rterly, 58. ; including postage. Volume Ii. commences 
with lumber 31, June 2, 1 


Office : 74-5, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 


GCIEN TIFIC OPINION.—Back Numbers.— 
The Publishers will be hap) ppy to. to purchase, at full price, clean 
copies of Numbers 3 and 11 of t! urnal, 


Office: 74-5, Great Queen-street, Lineoin’s Inn-fields, W.C. 
QorENTIFIC OPINION is the only Weekly 


Journal devoted to Science generally. 
__ Office: 74-5, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 


D UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZING. 
No. 438. For JUNE. Price 2. 
Contents. 
4 Ancient Magic and Astrology. | 6. Which is the a ggg 
2. Up and Down the World. 7. Remarkable Tri 
3. De Imitatione Christi. 8. The Trouvéres and ‘their Imi- 
‘ The Wyvern Mystery. tators. 

















Dublin: George Herbert. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


On the 1st of June, Second Series, No. 120, price 1s. 
(THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
CIETY. 





Contents.—The New Era in Pharmacy—Pharmacy Act Amend- 
ment Bill—The Law relating to the @ Keeping o Petroleum— 
The Adulteration of Food and Drugs Pharmaceutical t 4 
ing—Metrical Weights and Measu: ‘Con 
—— Anniversary of the er Societ Presentation 

Mr. Sandford — Complimentary Dinner to Mr. Sandford— 


Election of Council and Auditors—On the Functions of Nuclei 


with respect to Gaseous, Saline, and Vaporous Solutions—Notes 
and Abstracts in Chemistry and Pharmasy. 


John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





THE ART -JOURNAL, 
For JUNE, 1869, price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 


Live Encravines. 
1. IN THE PASTURE, after R. Ansdell, A.R.A. 
2. THE CLAIM FOR SHELTER, after Miss R. Solomon. 
3. Sues BOVE AMOURS, from the Group by Carrier- 


In addition to numerous Literary Contributions relating to fe 
vine Arts, this Part contains an account of the following Exhi- 
ions :— 


The ROYAL ACADEMY. 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 
INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 


Also a Sketch of the State of Art in Scotland and the Provinces ; 
Art-Gossip and Notabilia, &c. 


London: Virtue & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, price 20s. 


OURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 


SOCIETY. Vol. XXXVIII. Edited by Mr. H. W. BATES, 
Assistant-Secretary. 
Contents. 


1. PORTUGUESE EXPEDITIONS to ABYSSINIA in the 
15th, 16th and 17th Centuries. C. R. Markham. 

2. GEOGRAPHICAL, RESULTS of the ~ is SSINIAN EXPE- 

ON. C. R. Markham. (3 Maps. 

3. J OURNEE from CANTON to HANK KOW. Albert 8. Bick- 
more. ap 

4. SCIENTIFIC EXPLORATIONS in the ee ty of 
DARIEN in 1861 and 1865. Lucien de Puydt. (Map.) 


5. Tr... of the LIVINGSTONE SEARCH EXPEDITION. 


6. CROGRAPHY and MOUNTAIN PASSES of BRITISH 

UMBIA, in connexion with an Overland Route. 
A Waddington, (Map.) 

7. ROUTESURVEY of a PUNDIT from NEPAUL to LHASA, 
and along the Upper Valle od the Brahmaputra. Capt. 

'. G. Montgomerie, R.E. (Map. 

8% A JOURERT from _ NORTON a Behring Sea, to 
FO. KON. Frederick Whymper. (Map.) 

9. suametne of SINAI. Rev. F. W. Holland. 

10. VISIT to the NORTH-EAST COAST of _eenenee in 
1867. Commander W. Chimmo, R.N. (Map. 

ll. TOuR in ARMENIA. KURDISTAN and a a 

AMIA, with Researches in the Deyrsim Dagh. J. G. 

Teyler HM. Consul, Diarbekr. (Map.) 

12, GEOGRAPHY of the SANDWICH ISLANDS and vm Recent 
Volcanic Eruption. Bishop of Honolulu. (Map. 

13. PRySrOAL Mepis Bt! CLIMATE and CAPABILI- 

of the YORK PENINSULA, Australia. 

Dr poe. I Rattray, B N. (Maps.) 

14. ELEVATION of COUNTRY BETWEEN Beene and 
TEHERAN. Major 0. 8t. John. (Sectio: 

15. CONFLUENCE rif fhe RIVERS MANTARO and AP- 
URIMAC in Professor Antonio Raimondi, Corr 
Member R.G. s Pala.) 


16. vie bert thei or SYR-DARIA, from Russian Sources. 


lows are requested to apply for their Copies at the Offices 
of the Society, 15, Whitehall plage 


John Murray, Albemarle-strect. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 88. 6d. cloth, 
HE BIBLE the PEOPLE’S CHARTER. 
By MICHAEL THOMAS SADLER. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Nearly ready, in 8vo. 


PEECHES and STATEMENTS in favour of 

‘ABOLISHING PATENTS for INVENTIONS, and on 

International Arrangements with regard to PATENT-RIGHT 
and COPY-RIGHT. Edited by R. A. MACFIE, M.P. 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


HILLING ANNOTATED PLAYS of 
SHAKSPEARE for STUDENTS. 

May now be had, price One SHILLine each, 
OTHELLO, price 1s. MACBETH, price 1s. 
HENRY VIII. price 1s. HAMLET, price 1s. 
JULIUS CH4SAR, 1s. The TEMPEST, price 1s. 











MERCHANT of VENICE,1s, | KING LEAR, price 1s. 
AS YOU LIKE IT, 1s. RICHARD I1I., price 1s. 
Each 


Play with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes, Selected 
Criticisms, and other Aids to a thorough understanding of the 
Drama. Edited for the use of Schools and ess preparing for 
Examination by the Rev. JOHN HUNTER, M 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Tiaciaaheniets 


French Studies Condensed, Eighth Edition, 5s. 6d. 
OW TO SPEAK FRENCH; 
or, French and France: Facts, Inductions, Practice. By 
A. ALBITBS, LL.B., Paris, late of Edgbaston School. 
“ Excellent.”—V. Hugo. “‘ True gem.”—Delille. “ Perfect.”—Era. 
2, INSTANTANEOUS FRENCH WRITING, 28.—Key, 2s. 
3. FRENCH PRONOUNCED: SELF-HELPS, is. 








Longmans & Co. 
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‘A MEMOIR of THOMAS BEWICK. Written | 


by Himself. With numerous Woodcuts of Fishes cm 
Vignettes by the Author. 1 vol. cloth, price 138. 6d. — Als 
BEWICK’S HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS, 2 vols. cloth, 
price 3 


ee ea Bold by Longmans and Co.; and by all Booksellers. 
RENCH.—A MOST EXTRAORDINARY 


MODE for making Pupils converse freely in French, and 
hat in a a, few hours % ihe waaeenee of DE PORQUET’S 
AKIN 
BPE London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Just published, price 1d. postage free, 


RROWROOT: How to Prepare and Cook, as 
an Agreeable, Salutary, and Economical Adjunct of Every- 


Day Fare. - 
William Wesley, 81, Fleet-street. 











Price 1s. 


HE ROYAL ACADEMY ; the ‘OUT- 
SIDERS”; and the PRESS. By T. GULLICK. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 102, Piccadilly. W. 

Now ready, price 3. 6d. cloth, 
HE MESS-BOOK ; or, Stray Thoughts on 
Military Reform. Republished from the Tomahawk. With 
a Chapter on the Purchase = om of the Army; reprinted from 
the Britannia. By A CIV 
Robert Hardwicke, 192, ] Piccadilly. 








Just published, fap. 8vo. 0. peice Se. 6d. 


OVE’S TRIUMPH: a Play. 
Basil Montagu Pickering, 196, Piccadilly, W. 





Just published, crown 8vo. price 68. 


NV ELETAE: Poems. By Josepx ELLIs. 
Basil Montagu Pickering, 196, Piccadilly, Ww. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 25s. cloth, 


AYES and JARMAN’S CONCISE FORMS 
of WILLS ; with Practical Notes. Seventh Edition. By 
J. W. DUNNING: M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
H. Sweet, 3, Chancery- Jane. 





This day, in 8v0. price 6d. (Six or more copies post free 7 


[pase e uEKT CONDEMNED by the 
SUPREME COURT of AMERICA. The Decisions in 
Terrett v. Taylor, The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
v. the Town of Newhaven, an ne rustees of Dartmouth 
College v. Woodward. Edited by B. AA HEYWOOD, M.A. 
Hatchards, Publishers, 187, Piccadilly, London. 





Now ready, price 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 


L SIRAJIYYAH. With Notes and Appen- 
4\ dix. By ALMARIC RUMSEY. 


RUMSEY’S CHART of MOOHUMMUDAN 
INHERITANCE. 3s. 6d. 


** An admirable key to the system.” —Atheneeum. 
athe lucid exposition of the law of inheritance of the Soonee 


Westminster Review. 
RUMSEY’S CHART of HINDU IN- 
HERITANCE. 33. 6d. 
“ The whole system is clearly and concisely explained.” 
neUum. 


“*Mr. Rumsey deserves the thanks of the profession.” 
Solicitors’ Journal. 
By ALMARIC RUMSEY, Barrister at-Law, Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 
London: W “es Amer, Law Publisher, Lincoln’s Inn Gate, 
Carey-street, W.C. 


JOHN TIMBS’ NEW WORKS. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. nearly 400 pages, price 6s. cloth, 


ISTORIC NINEPINS: 
A Book of Curiosities, where Old and Young may Read 
Strange Matters. 
JOHN TIMBS, 


By 
Author of ‘ Things Not Generally Known.’ 

Contents.—Ch ters and Chronic Doubts and Difficulties 
—Fictions and Fabulous Histories—Ifs and Incredibilia—Legends 
arvels and Misrepresentations—Myths and Mythologies— 
Parallels and Periods— Popular Errors— Prophecies and Guesses— 
Pre-Historic_Times— Reckonings and Refutations—Tales and 
Traditions — Universal History, with New Lights, &. “All 
students of history will be obliged to Mr. Timbs for the way in 
which he has collected a number of facts, gr and dis- 
puted points into one handy volume.”—Sta he reader 
will here find that which in the usual course he could not acquire 

in a year of study at the British Museum.”—Art-Journal. 








Also now ready, 


OTABLE THINGS of OUR OWN TIME: 
a Supplementary Volume of Things Not Generally Known. 
By JOHN TIMBS. 

Contents.—Marvels of the Universe—Geological Progress—Seas, 
Lakes, and Rivers—Antiquity of Man—Man and his Monuments 
—New Countries—Animal Life—Trees and Plants—Seience applied 
to the Arts— Mining and Working in Metals—The Railway—The 
Electric Telegraph—New Operations of War—Diamonds—Life, 
Health, and Death—Historic Jottings—Great Exhibitions, &c. 

handy aud trustworthy chronicle of our advance.”-— Votes and 
Queries. * A well-compiled volume.”—City Press. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette, price 38. 6d. cloth. 

__London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


~~ FOR Vv ISITORS TO THE PICTU RE GALLERIES, 
ART STUDENTS, &e. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette, small Syo. 68. cloth, 
AINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED, 
with Historical Sketches of the Progress of the Art. 
By T. J. GULLICK, Painter, and JOHN TIMBS, 
Adopted rhe Prize-book in the Schools of Art at South Ken- 
uc 


sington. h may be learned, even by those who fancy they 
do uot Fequire to be taught, from ene careful perusal of this un- 
bu ve treatise."—Art Journal. ‘* We can 





preny recommend the work to all who are desirous of under- 
standing what they admire in a good painting.”—Duily News. 


London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





New History of Sustend. 
This day, oblong 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 


A Synoptical History of 
England, 


Combining the - guctwes * the Narrative and Tabular 
Form; together with a Comparative View of Contemporaneous 
Sovereigns, and Events in General History, from the Earliest 
Records to the Present Time, oe a full Account of the 
Reign of Victoria to the end of 1968 


The first column in each p: tains, in logical order, 
a brief abstract of the hheting events of a Reign. oO the 
second column fuller details are giv en on those points which 
require amore lengthened notice. The third column is occupied 

[Ae ag of the principal occurrences in Contemporaneous 
History. this classification, it is believed that the student 
will not an y be assisted in remembering the order of our sove- 
reigns, and the chief cha uracteristics of their reigns, but be enabled 
readily to trace the connexion between the events of each epoch of 
English History and those of the corresponding periods in the 
history of other nations. : the end of each Line of Kings a 
rapid eketch is given of impo: it constitutional and legal 
changes. Tables of the Battles of the Civil Wars, and of the 
principal Treaties and Statutes, are appended to the volume, 
which is accompanied by. a good Index. 

f * +7 A Prospectus and Specimen will be sent to any one writing 
for it. 


Il. 
By Author of ‘Fifteen Decisive Battles.’ 
Now ready, 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth, 


A fistory of England, 


from the Earliest dl to he End of the Reign of Edward 
the First. Py Sir EDWARD 8S. CREASY, ., Emeritus 
listory in 5 rd College, London, Author 
of ‘ The Fifteen Decisive Battles. 
Spectator. 

** Less original and profound than some of our modern historical 
students, he possesses a discriminating and dis: jionate judg- 
ment, in which they are frequently wanting, and which imparts 
considerable value to his survey and criticism of their labours and 
theories. His exposition of facts is clear and animated, without 
affectation or irrelevant comments, and his social and legal sum- 
maries are readable condensations of the results of modern re- 

h. We do not know of any single volume in which the student 
may so pleasantly attain to an intelligent knowledge of the lead- 
ing points of the History, of England down to the close of the 
reign of the First Edward.” 





Examiner. 

“Very wisely, we think, he does not burden and crowd the 
stream of his narrative with ev ery little historical fact. Nothing 
important or salient, however, is missed ; he gives great events 
and great pees their due proportions ; all actors who have 
acted or helped to make history—what they were, what they 
meant, and what they did or did not achieve—he lets us see clear] 
or va uely, as the historic or dramatic necessities seem to demand; 
and the result is a work, so far as it has gone, remarkable for i in- 
telligence, moderation of tone, fairness of judgment, and elegance 
and force of literary execution. ess or crudeness is not in it; 
the materials are thoroughly digested ; it moves easily and briskly: 
so that, if we are not mistaken, it possesses Eeee aualities which 
ought to secure for it a wide and solid popularity. 


lt 
Ancient History. 


The Modern Rollin. Sub- 


setiption, Edition of Mr. PHILIP SMITH’S HISTORY of 
IENT WORLD. Illustrated by Maps and Plans. 

} aE - 3 handsome vols. 8vo. (1,900 pages), 11. te. 

“It is written in a picturesque and graphic style, and is un- 
doubtedly not open to the charge so frequently brought against 
works of this class, as being dull reading. 

“It contains the results of the extensive and important re- 
searches which have been made since Rollin’s time, and which 
have almost revolutionized our knowledge of the history of the 
Ancient World.”—Educutional Times. 


Cheaper Edition—Electric 
Jeeves’. Be Dr. LARDNER and Mr. BRIGHT. Small 8vo. 


v. 


Revised Editions of 


Natural Philosophy for 


Schools. By Dr. LARDNER. Eleventh Thousand. Revised 
a Completed to the Present Time by T. OLVER HARD- 
G, B.A. Lond., of University College. Small 8vo. 38. 6d. 


Handbook of Optics. By 


Dr. LARDNER. Sixth Me Revised and Mr eer 
to the Present Time by T. OLVER HARDING, B.A., 
University College, London. 298 Illustrations. Small gvo. Be 
In making the changes necessary to embody the results of 
modern investigation, care has been taken to follow as closely as 
possible the manner of the original, so that the work might be pre- 
served with its ch: roe g unalte: ed, and, as nearly as practicable, 
in the state in which, it is to be presumed, its author would have 
placed it had he lived to ‘continue it. 


Handbook of Electricity, 


Magnetism, and Acoustics. By Dr. LARDNER. Eighth Thou- 
sand. Revised and Completed to 1866 by GEURGE C ‘AREY 
FOSTER, F.C.S., Professor of Experimental Physics in Uni- 
versity College, London. 400 Illustrations. Small 8yo. 53. 


The Logic of Names. An 
a ye to Boole’s ‘ Laws of Thought.’ By J. P. HUGH- 


LINGs, B.A. Oxon, Professor in Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 


James Walton, 137, Gower-street, 
Bookseller and Publisher to University College. 








The PARKS, PROMENADES, and 


GARDENS of PARIS; described and considered in relation 
to the Wants of Our Own Cities and of Public and Private 
Gardens. By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. With 400 Illustrations.. 
8vo. 188. 


Mr. RASSAM’S NARRATIVE of 


the BRITISH MISSION to ABYSSINIA. With Notices 
of the Countries traversed. With Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 288. 


The DISESTABLISHED CHURCH 


in the AMERICAN REPUBLIC. By W. F. HOOK, D.D. 
F.R.S., Dean of Chichester. 8vo. 28. 6d. [On Tuesday. 


The RIFLE VOLUNTEERS ; their 


ARMS, EQUIPMENT, and ADMINISTRATION. A Letter 
to Commanding Officers. By Major-Gen. M‘MURDO, C.B. 
8vo. ls. 


REMINISCENCES of ATHENS and 


the MOREA. By the late EARL of CARNARVON, Author 
of * Portugal and Gallicia.’ Edited by the PRESENT EARL. 
With a Map. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS. 


Seven University Lectures. By MONTAGU BURROWS, 
M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History at Oxford. 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The HIGHLANDS of TURKEY, 


including VISITS to MOUNTS IDA, ATHOS, OLYMPUS, 
and PELION ; with Notes on the Ballads, Tales, and Classi-- 
cal Superstitions of the Modern Greek. By the Rev. H. F. 
TOZER. With Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 248. 


The MILITARY FORCES of the 


CROWN ; their ADMINISTRATION and GOVERNMENT. 
By CHARLES M.CLODE. Vol. I. 8vo. 21s. 


The EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, 


1865-6: a Popular Description of the Islands, the Manners 
and Customs of the People; with Adventures and Travels. 
By ALBERT 8S. BICKMORE, F.R.G.S. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


FACTS and ARGUMENTS for 


DARWIN. By FRITZ MULLER. Translated from the 
German, by W. 8. DALLAS, F.L.S. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 68. 


A RESIDENCE in BULGARIA ; 


or, Notes on the R and Administration of Turkey— 
the Condition, Character, Manners, Customs, and Language 
of the Christian and Mussulman Populations, &. By 8S. 
ST. CLAIR and C. A. BROPHY. 8vo. 12s. 





The STRENGTH of IRON and 


STEEL. By KNUT STYFFE, of Stockholm. Translated 
by CHRISTER P. SANDBERG, Inspector of Railway Plant 
to the Swedish Government. With a Preface by JOHN 
PERCY, M.D. F.R.S. With 9 Lithographic Plates. 8vo. 128. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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NOTICE. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 





The Compilers of HYMNS ANCIENT and MODERN announce con- 


siderable reductions in the price of several editions of the Work, the 
principal of which are: A1 (without Appendix), is reduced from 10d. 
to '7:d.; A2 (with Appendix), from 1s. 2d. to 10d.; B2, from 1s. 4d. 
to 1s. 2d.; F1, from 3s. 6d. to 3s.; F2, from 4s. 9d. to 4s.; 61, from 3s. 9d. 
to 3s. 2d.; G2, from 5s. to 4s. 2d. For full particulars, see Revised Last 


of Prices. 








HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


FOR USE IN THE SERVICES OF THE CHURCH. 


REVISED LIST OF PRICES, June 1, 1869. 





Letter of 





Q wp 


i) 





rap 





HYMNS ONLY. 


HYMNS WITH ACCOMPANYING TUNES. 








Cloth boards, red edges 














LONDON: 





N.B.—Of the above Editions No. 2. (with ie rye can be had with the Introits 


without any extra charge, or the Introits can be had alone, in Paper Covers, at 2d. each. 























*- a! | 
S1zE oF EACH EDITION, ae | nes SIZE OF EACH EDITION, | = = A corBoan 
AND DESCRIPTION OF BINDING. ix.) Appendix. | 3°38 AND DESCRIPTION OF BINDING. Appendix. a only. 
s 
ak, aS | 
Roya 32M0.—D1amMonp DovuBLE d. DovusteE Post 16M0.—NonPAREIL. | 8s. da. | s. da. | s. d. 
CoLuMns. FF. | Limp cloth, turned in |} 12/1 8}; Ol 
Paper Covers... 3 GG. | Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered | 1 6 | 2 0 | 1 8 
MEDIUM 32M0.—NONPAREIL. IMPERIAL 16M0.—LONG PRIMER. | | 
arya F. | Cloth boards, gilt lettered ... .../ 30 40 / 110 
Glazed cloth, cut flush ies 0 0 53] 0 G. Do. Do. red edges STs 21 28 
Cloth, turned i in, gilt lettered 0 07 0 H. Best morocco, gilt edges... 112 0/115 0 110 0 
Roan, red edges os 0 10 0 
On Fine Paper. HYMNS WITH SEPARATE VOICE PARTS.. 
—. up som, ian hettenad, wet ae 0/11 Demy 16m0.—NowrakEIL. 
Morocco, gilt edges ase 3 0 6 2 oO. Treble, Alto, Tenor, or Bass, limp | 
loth, turned in ... 
Demy 18m0.—Lone Primer. Pp, ry cloth "boards, red edges, gilt shea ‘ies | nas 
On Second Paper. lettered ... sn 1 32 :¢ri? 
Cloth, turned in re 0 10 
Cloth, turned in, gilt lettered, red 
edges os 1 2 0 Editions of the TONIC SOL-FA NOTATION may also be had. 
Roan, red edges 1 8 0 
On Fine Paper. ; 
Superior limp roan, gilt lettered, red In ordering any Edition it is only necessary to state the letter and number, and in 
edges ie 0 | 2 3 | 0. andP, the Voice Part. If the Introits are required, the letter N must be added. 
Morocco, gilt edges ... 6 | 3 0 
A discount of 20 per cent. will be allowed to the Clergy for cash, when not less than 
DovusieE Crown 16m0.—Pica. 6 copies are taken. Post-office Orders to be made payable to William Clowes & Sons, at. 
Limp cloth, turned in 18 0 the Charing Cross Post-office. 
2 0 6 


Applications for permission to print any of the Copyright Tunes or Words for Chorah 
Festivals, &c., should be made to the Rev. Sir Henry W. Baker, Bart., Monkland, near 
Leominster. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE, 21, CHARING-CROSS, 8.W 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


—= 


1 


~ 
HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES of the 
CITY of LONDON and its LIVERY COMPANIES. By the 
Rev. T. ARUNDELL, B.D., of St. John’s Coll. Camb. F.G.S., 
and Vicar of Hayton. In1 vol. demy 8vo. 158.] 


2. 


The LIFE of THOMAS, LORD COCH- 
RANE, EARL DUNDONALD, G.C.B., Admiral of the 
Red, Rear-Admiral of the Fleet, &c. (1814—1860). In com- 
pletion of the ‘Autobiography of a Seaman’ (1775—1814). By 
HIS SON, the Eleventh Earl Dundonald. 2 vols. with Por- 
trait, 302. [Just ready. 


3. 


The WEDDING-DAY, in ALL AGES 
and COUNTRIES. By EDWARD WOOD, Author of ‘ Curiosi- 
ties of Clocks and Watches.’ In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

“All in search of novel information on this subject will find 
plenty in these amusing and suggestive volumes. The accounts 
of the ancient legends and customs of all nations are very enter- 
taining, and will no doubt attract many readers.”—Ezaminer. 


4. 
MY REMINISCENCES of MENDELS- 


SOHN, and his Letters to Me. By E. DEVRIENT. In crown 
8vo. with fine Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 
“* My Reminiscences 3 Mendelssohn, and his Letters to Me,’ 
by M. ‘Devrient, has afforded us great pleasure, and we can 


hardly conceive the mada to whom it will not be equally wel- 
come.”—Daily Telegraph. 


5, 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 
VISCOUNT STRANGFORD, Social and Political. By the 
VISCOUNTESS STRANGFORD. In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 

[Shortly. 
6. 


CURTIUS'S HISTORY of GREECE. By 
Professor Dr. ERNST CURTIUS. Translated by A. M. 
WARD, M.A. Vol. I. in demy 8vo. 15s. now ready. Vol. II. 
in demy 8vo. 158. 

“Prof. Curtius has reached the most stirring and glorious 


period of the Hellenic race. His theme is a noble one, and his 
mode of handling it masterly.”— Atheneum. 


” 


MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME, from 
the Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. By Dr. 
THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated, with the Author’s 
sanction, and Additions, by the Rev. W. P. DICKSON. With 
an Introduction by Dr. SCHMITZ. 


The LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 8vo. 723. 


The POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 8vo. 2. 78. a 
~ speezately, Vols. I. and Ii. 218.; Vol. III. 108. td; Vol. IV. 


“ We wish to place on record that Dr. Mommsen’s is by far the 
best + Bae of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Common- 
wealth.”— Times. 


8. 

DEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCH- 
BISHOPS of CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine to Cran- 
mer. In7 vols. demy 8vo. 51. 5s.; or sold separately as follows 
—Vol. I. 158.; Vol. II. 158.; Vols. III. and IV. 308.; Vol. V. 158.; 
Vols. VI. and VII. 308. 


9. 
CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE BAT- 


TLES of the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir 
EDWARD CREASY. 





. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 


Or, MIRTH and MARVELS. 
I, 


The > ee POCKET EDITION. 2s. 6d.; post free, 
28. 10d. 


Il, 


The POPULAR EDITION. Three Plates, gilt edges, 6s. ; 
post free, 63. 6d. 


111, 
The CARMINE EDITION. 18 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
Iv. 
2 vols. 21s, 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 





RIcHARD BENTLEY, 8, New Burlington-street, 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


— 


MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Luz 


jy nom EDEN, Author of ‘A nd Ap gp of the War 
n Bohemia.’ 1 yol. with Illustrations, 10s. 
is “A pleasantly written volume.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

* Miss Eden enjoyed her holiday, and her readers will have a 
a are in m her pleasure. 
and pleasant in matter.” 

* Miss Eden has the art of writing & travels. Her book is a good 
one, written always in good temper and in good English.’ 


(eg nea i is easy and fluent in style, lively 


Examiner. 
‘* Miss Eden is a pieesant, intelligent writer. Her descriptions 
are invariably graphic and effective.”—Star. 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 


SPORT,and ADVENTURE. By Capt. TOWNSHEND, 2nd 
Life Guards. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


The LIFE of ROSSINI. By H. Surnzr- 
LAND EDWARDS. 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 

* Rossini’s life has been well written by Mr. Edwards. It will 
amuse everybody.”’—Telegrap. 

“* An eminently interesting, readable, and Leisgas Ak book.” 

Sunday Times. 

“‘This work is a very fit memorial of Rossini. It is the fruit of 

great knowledge and much critical aptitude.”—Star. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. Hep. 
WORTH DIXON. Depicarep, sy Express Permission, TO 
THE QueEEN. FirtH Epition. 1 vol. 8yo. 15s. 

‘A very pleasant and fascinating book. It is interesting and 

viv. vid in the highest degree.” — British Quarterly Review. 


CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By Marrnew 


BROWNE. 2 vols. large post 8vo. with Portrait and numerous 
Tilustrations, 248. 
“This is a masterly book on a great subject. There is not 
a dull or “epg ort ee to be found in this entirely 
delightful book.” —Spectatc 
* This book will find an honourable place in many a library.” 
Atheneum. 


CHEAP EDITION of NEW AMERICA. 

y W. HEPWORTH DIXON. Forming the New Volu 

HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. W ith 
Portrait of the Author. 5s. bound. 

“* As the | -seventh volume of the famous Standard Library 
of the Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, there has just now been repub- 
lished, in a cheap and popular form, Hepworth Dixon’s ‘brilliant 
work on ‘New America.’ Although merely two years have sped 
by since that book made its first appearance, it has already passed, 
in various languages, through rorty editions! A success like this 
is almost—if it not, indeed, absolutely—without_ precedent. 
The simple record of the fact is bey yond any eulogium.”—Sun. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, DUCHESS OF 


FERRARA: a Biography. By WILLIAM GILBERT. 2 vols. 


post 8vo. with Portrait, 218. 
THE NEW NOVEILS. 


IZA’S STORY. By Grace Ramsay, Author 


of ‘ A Woman’s Trials.’ 3 vols. 


The MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,’ ‘Salem 
Chapel,’ &. 3 vols. [Next week. 


TRUE LOVE. By Lady Di Beauclerk, 
Author of ‘A Summer and Winter in Norway.’ 1 vol. 


“It is evident that Lady Di Beauclerk, with her acute power of 
perception and no less sharp method of ‘delineation, may, if it so 
please her, become one of the most powerful — popular writers 
of the time. Her novel is a charming story of True Love, as 
a rant and as welcome as the flowers of May. The plot is 

ilfully mie en and carries ithe interest of the reader with 
anxiety to th T ters stand out freely from 
the canvas, and are sketched most artistically, EL is true 
pathos in the work and a keen sense of humour.”—Morning Post. 
e008 and interesting book, worthy of being extensively 
€ 





read.” 

“ Few rece) novels will be read with such lively interest as 
this work of Lady Di Beauclerk. No one can fail to be struck 
with the beauty of ~ ane uAEe and the touchingness of some of 
its e op ”— Obse 
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LITERATURE 
Walter Savage Landor: a Biography. By John 

Forster. 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Eleven hundred pages make a pretty large 
canvas on which to paint the cartoon of a life. 
Landor was not a man of the highest class, 
though his rank in literature was higher than 
a careless reader, judging by the popular indif- 
ference to his works in either prose or verse, 
might deem. He was equal to Southey, about 
whom a bigger book was printed some years 
ago. But that bigger book is dead and gone. 
There is not much to tell of Landor; and what 
there is to say, though striking in form, has 
little variety and still less colour. A small 
volume might have been pleasantly filled with 
personal manners and domestic story. More 
than this the record will not bear. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this book 
is, that Landor was a failure, not in detail only, 
but in mass; that he failed, as it were, through 
the laws of his own being, by the action of a 
temper radically unsocial, and the violence of 
an intellect radically unsound. 

When the book is read and the boards are 
closed, the main impression left on the mind is 
this,—That Landor was a man with whom it 
was impossible to live. What was said of Byron 
in respect to women would seem to have been 
true of Landor in respect to men: he must fall 
out with them. Men who were divided from 
him by seas and alps had a chance of being 
his friends; no others. From first to last, he 
displayed a pride, a pretence, an insensibility, 
which were almost beyond example in men 
whose talents are devoted to the arts. 

Here are the facts, in their briefest form. 

He claimed a pedigree to which he had no 
right. He made his father wretched, and left | 
his mother to pine and die alone. He was a | 





laughter, which was a thing to fear, he took 
pains to imitate the growl and snap of the 
king of beasts. To his father’s grief, he roared 
in season and out of season. That Landor 
was a republican in politics is not to be urged 
against him; Milton and Sydney were re- 
publicans; but his father was a Tory, to whom 
he knew that republican doctrine was worse 
than heresy; and in the domestic circle he 
took care to clothe his political views in lan- 
guage which would have been intolerable from 
the lips of any gentleman in any place. Before 
his father’s Tory guests, he expressed his wish 
“that the French would invade England, and 
assist us in hanging George the Third between 
two such thieves as the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York.” On this occasion his mother 
boxed his ears; but the young savage rose 
upon her with a fierce shout—“T'd advise you, 
mother, not to try that sort of thing again!” 
She never afterwards dared to correct his 
manners and to soothe his rage. When ‘Gebir’ 
came out, and failed, he penned a bitter personal 
attack on more than one writer, in the hope of 
hitting a contemptuous reviewer of his work. 
Mr. Forster describes his conduct on that occa- 
sion as “ coarsely wrong.” 

He praised ‘ Kehama,’ while Southey puffed 
‘Gebir.’ In the long list of foolish letters from 
poet to poet, there is nothing more fulsome, 
and indeed foolish, than the mutual admiration 
of these two men. Ca’ me, ca’ thee! He wrote 
verses, Byron said, which “ vie with Martial or 
Catullus in obscenity.” He despised Spenser ; 
he admired Charron; he declared that his 
own prose writings were among the best 
that had ever appeared in print. The French 
were by turns the objects of his warmest 





praise and his wildest denunciation. On the 
Spaniards rising against the French; he went 
patriots and to fight as a soldier in the 


ranks. But he had a deadly quarrel on his | 


no prose in the English language comes abreast 
of them. Let any man with a fine sense of art 
in words compare ten pages of Landor and 
Macaulay at their best.. Landor is gold and 
marble, where Macaulay is tinfoil and mo- 
saic. Apart from this prime excellence, Landor 
had genius, courage, nobleness; each on a 
grand scale and of the highest kind. The 
faults which every eye could see in him were 
balanced by splendid merits, though these were 
often of the sort to which common eyes are 
blind. A nature prodigal and generous, a 
temper warm, confiding and unselfish, could 
not be denied him ; and men with any subtlety 
of insight could not fail to see that his vices 
were but virtues gone astray—the virtues of 
that antique world of Pagan gods and Pagan 
heroes, in which, for good and ill, he was con- 
tent to live. 

Nor is it clear that Landor’s rush of Jeo- 
nine wrath was anything more than a phrensy 
used for the sake of Art. The exaggeration 
is often so gross as to have the effect of 
high comedy; and we are constantly tickled 
by the thought that much of what makes us 
laugh was merely meant for sport. In no other 
way can we explain the hectoring tone, the 
lordly air and the boastful words so fre- 
quently assumed. If Landor could be taken 
as meaning what he said, he would be re- 
garded as the greatest bully and ruffian that 
ever lived. Such is not the way in which 
Lawrence Boythorn—openly meant for Savage 
Landor—is shown to the reader of ‘ Bleak 
House. That explosive gentleman is a comic 
character, with a certain consciousness of his 
amusing side. When Boythorn bellows—‘“ We 
have been misdirected, Jarndyce, by a most 
abandoned ruffian, who told us to take the 
turning to the right instead of to the left. He 


|to Spain, proposing to pay a regiment of js the most intolerable scoundrel on the face 


of the earth..... I could have that fellow 
shot without the least remorse”—we all begin 


dull fellow, who could hardly be taught the | hands in a month; and at the end of a second | to laugh. Now these were Landor’s phrases. 


commonest things—such as ciphering and | 
dancing—at an age when other lads pick them 
up. At home he was idle, saucy, headstrong. | 
Trouble went with him to school and college. | 
He was expelled from Rugby; he was expelled | 
from Oxford. No attempt is made to reduce | 
the odium of his conduct on these occasions ; 
for explanation is difficult and exculpation | 
impossible. In the first case, he had to leave | 
Rugby on account of a row with the head | 
master about a Latin verse ; and in the second | 
case, he had to quit Oxford on account of | 
firing a loaded gun at the window of a fellow 
collegian. He disliked the gentleman for his 
Tory views. Questioned about that gun, he 
told a wilful lie, as he had afterwards to confess 
with burning shame. When he passed from 
school into society, his vanity led him to believe 
that women were in love with him who no 
more cared for him than for a barber’s block. 





He was so completely careless and forgetful of 
the truth as truth, that his friendly painter 
has to explain that his word is never to be | 


taken in things which concern himself, unless | 


it is backed by evidence of a safer sort. After | 


month he had left the insurgent country in | 
disgust. He married a young lady for whom | 
he hardly cared; chiefly, it would seem, to | 
spite his friends and surprise the world. He | 
took his wife to Jersey, and then ran away 
from her. After a quick reconciliation he | 
carried her to Italy, where he quarrelled with 
everybody in turn, and of course with his | 
wife. He told official persons they were fools, 
and even threatened them with his cane. He 
knocked the hat off his landlord’s head, and 
kicked this landlord, a poor old Marquis, out of 
his own house. Leaving his children and their 
mother in Florence, he came back to England; | 
settled in Bath, which his wife hated, and | 
lived there as a bachelor for many years, until 
a scandalous accusation and a public trial com- 
pelled him to quit his country for ever. 

All these facts make up an ugly picture ; 
and all these facts are undeniably true. 

But are they the whole of Landor? No; 
ten times no. If they were half, eleven 
pages would have been enough for all that was 
worth recording of such a man. The “grim 
cognomen” would have had no interest for a 


quarrelling with his tutors and his fellow | generation which has business of its own, and 
students, he quarrelled finally with his father, | which has happily forgotten those wars of the 
insulted the guests in his mother’s house, and | frogs and mice which Southey—poor fellow! 
left his home in a rage which seems never to | —supposed would be the intellectual wonder of 
have passed away. To his parents, his bearing | all coming ages. But Landor was something 
was that of a savage. He fied from his home | more than a naughty boy and an ungovernable 
and from society, because people would not | man. He was a ripe scholar, a close thinker, a 
endure his brutal ways. In truth, he rather | powerful artist. In literature he held, and holds, 
affected the style of a beast in his dress and | a place apart. Even the high value which he 
voice. No one could please him better than by | set upon his ‘ Imaginary Conversations’ is 
saying that he was like a lion; that his hair | hardly too high for their extraordinary merit. 





Was a mane ; that his shout was a roar. In his | For strength, lucidity and sculpturesqueness, 


When the smallest pebble broke the flow of 
his discourse, he would dash off into such 
grotesque denunciation as to defy anybody to 
keep his face. “That fellow,” he one day roared 
to the writer of these lines, then sitting in the 
garden of his Tuscan villa, “was the greatest 
rascal that ever lived, and his father before 
him was, next to him, the greatest rascal that 
ever lived.” He owed the man no grudge, and 
his exceeding violence was but a form of his tem- 
pestuous humour. Many odd passages of his 
life may be fairly read, we think, in the light 
of this suggestion. Landor no more meant to 
hang the Archbishop of Canterbury than Boy- 
thorn wished to throttle the Master in Chancery. 
In both cases, the very small canary might have 
been eating “ out of his hand.” It is true that 
Landor ‘hated George the Third, whom he 
sent (poetically) to another place than that 
which Southey had prepared for the poor old 
King; but he had no actual wish to see the 
Most Reverend Dr. Moore and the Most Rever- 
end Dr. Markham strung up by the French. 
The saucy speech which so vexed his father, 
and which got him a box on the ear from his 
mother, was only Boythorn’s way. 

In like manner, his affair with Stuart, at 
Corunna, was such a perfect craze that, in a 
man of his intellectual reach, it is absolutely 
unintelligible except as a piece of humour; 
mad humour if you like; but humour of some 
sort,—not the grave insanity which it would 
be if his words were taken in their literal 
sense. Stuart and Landor were before the 
Junta, in the old palace of Corunna. The 
room was thronged with people; fifty voices 
were in uproar; and many points were being 
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discussed at once. Stuart was answering as to 
this and that; among other things, as to a 
Spaniard, who had been arrested by the Junta 
on suspicion of being a conspirator, and perhaps 
aspy. He was a poor creature, not worth the 
trouble of watching and feeding. “Il est fou,” 
said Stuart, “il n'a pas de l’argent.” Landor 
caught these words, and though he said nothing 
at the time to Stuart, he afterwards swore that 
Stuart had spoken them of himself! The charge 
was inconceivably absurd. Why should Stuart 
defame him to the Spaniard? They were 
engaged in the same cause, and each could 
help the other to serve it well. How could 
Stuart describe him as an idiot without money? 
He had spoken of Landor as a man of genius, 
and he knew that Landor had given 10,000 
reals to the patriotic fund. Yet Boythorn raved 
and roared; talking, in a vein which Bobadil 
would have envied, of what he had not done, 
but would sometime do, for the satisfaction 
of his honour! Farce has few things richer 
than the words in which he describes the affair 
to Vaughan, who was not only Stuart’s attaché, 
but his dearest friend. Stuart’s words, writes 
Landor, “ were spoken in that half-formed and 
that half-stifled voice which deep malignity is 
apt to utter, but has not power to modulate or 
manage. He would not dare to use such lan- 
guage openly; and on his return to England, 
whenever he gives me the opportunity, I will 
teach him that if any one speaks of me, his tone 
must be lower, or his remarks must be more 
true.” Headdsto Vaughan, “ You,who remember 
me in my earliest years, remember that I was 
distinguished—was it either as a liar or a fool? 
Inform him if ever I broke my word, or ever 
endured an insult.” But the height of absurdity 
is not yet reached. Here it is: Pelion upon 
Ossa, Don Armado upon Captain Bobadil:— 
“No action is recorded more heroic than that 
of Louis the Fourteenth towards the Duc de 
Lausun. When the King received a gross and 
grievous insult from his subject, he rose, threw 
his cane out of the window, and made this 
calm reply: ‘I should be sorry to have caned 
a duke and peer of France.’ Vaughan, I should 
be sorry to have done what I may not be sorry 
to do.” 

We can imagine Landor crackling as he 
wrote these words with his lion’s laughter ; 
but not more merrily than Vaughan and Stuart 
must have laughed on reading them. 

Not less rich in fun is the scene at Como, as 
it appears in Landor’s description. If one could 
hear the Royal Delegate’s side of the story the 
affair might wear another look, “ A scoundrel,” 
says Landor, “one Monti,’ wrote a sonnet 
against England. Landor answered it in 
Latin verse, which he tried to get printed in 
Como, together with five other pieces; but the 
public Censor refused his warrant, on the ground 
that the six pieces were all libellous. Landor, 
who “attributed his proceeding to ignorance,” 
wrote to Count Strasoldo, Chief of the Council, 
who sent his letter to the local Royal Delegate, 
who, in turn, asked Landor to call and see 
him. Landor went; and here is the grotesque 
account of what occurred in that pnblic office 
by the lovely lake. ‘“ He began to read a letter 
from Count Strasoldo, in which this fellow ex- 
pressed his surprise that I should use tmjurious 
expressions towards the royal censor, a person 
immediately acting under government. He then 
closed the letter, and thought it requisite to 
make a comment upon it. He was astonished 
that I should write an insolent letter. I stopped 
him quietly, and said, ‘ Sir, the word insolent is 





never applied toa gentleman, If you had known | 


the laws of honour or propriety you would not 
have used it; and if you had dared to utter it 
in any other place you would have received a 


bella bastonata.’ At this he sprang from his chair 
and rang the bell. He called the guards and 
all the officers of the police, who live under the 
same roof during the daytime. With these rein- 
forcements he pursued, ‘ Prepare instantly to 
conduct this gentleman to Milan. Sir, unless 
you immediately retract your words, you answer 
to government.’ I replied, ‘I never retract any 
word of mine; but I tell you in presence of all 
these persons that before I leave this room you 
shall retract yours. He then pretended that 
he said rather insolent; that insolent meant 
disrespectful or violent; that if I had under- 
stood the language I should not have animad- 
verted on the expression; that he expressed 
the sentiments of Count Strasoldo. I replied, 
‘TI care nota quattrino what are the sentiments 
of Count Strasoldo; but he would not dare, 
and you may tell him that he would not dare, 
from me, to use any such expression towards 
his equal. There is not one among the guards 
you have called in who would endure it. As for 
your sending me to Milan under arrest, do it, 
if you are not afraid of exposing yourself still 
more than you have done.’ He then began talk- 
ing of his honour, that he had been in the 
service, that the threat of a caning was not to 
be borne, and that if it was not for his high 
office he would settle the business with his 
sword in the square. I laughed in his face; 
and the rascal had the baseness to offer his 
hand in token of reconciliation, and to tell me 
what a friend he had always been of the Eng- 
lish.” This all but reaches the humorous gross- 
ness of his scene with Stuart. 

These bursts of pride and wrath, though they 
tickle our fancies now into pleasant laughter, 
were but too frequently the cause of whimsical 
distress to the man whose forms of expression 
went so far beyond his actual thought. Landor 
put no curb on his tongue. He never spoke 
“by the card.” He rattled on like a child, saying 
what came into his head—a very big head— 
without a care as to the way in which folk 
would construe his speech ; though he flew into 
rage and riot of expostulation when his hearer 
represented him as thinking what he had said. 
A ludicrous example of this rage occurred in 
Emerson’s account of a conversation held with 
Landor at Fiesole. They talked of Art; and 
Emerson reported that Landor preferred John 
of Bologna to Michael Angelo. Landor cer- 
tainly said so; but when he saw his own words 
in print he roared and bellowed like a bitten 
cub. The truth was, that on the day of Emer- 
son’s visit, he had been quarrelling with an 
Italian neighbour, who boasted of the great 
sculptor’s name and blood; and those who 
knew Landor will be sure that under the sway 
of such passion as he threw into his quarrels 
he would talk of Michael Angelo as the most 
pretentious of artists and the most despicable 
of men. Emerson thought the opinion charac- 
teristic; what was truly characteristic of Landor 
was the expression of an opinion which was 
not his own. The American writer who had 
come over to Europe mainly to see with his 
own eyes four men whose books he loved— 
Landor being one of the four—was quaintly 
puzzled and amused to find that after all_his 
idol denied the force of words which he could 
not dispute having used. 

Turning over a file of letters from Landor 
(which his biographer has not seen), we are 
struck no less by their good sense than by their 
powerful phrase. That Landor was sometimes 
mad—in the high sense of words—we have no 
doubt. That he was conscious of this madness, 
we have also no doubt. He wrote so well, and 
so constantly at his best, that when he appears 
to be silly, it is more likely that he is joking 
than that he is weak. His writing is, indeed, 


so good that we should hardly expect to find a 
scrap from his pen in which a quick eye would 
not see some strength and beauty. From the 
brief notes now lying on our desk we shall 
quote two or three specimens. The first passage 
is on 

LORD BACON. 


“Few have spent more time over his writings 
than I have, and nobody can have estimated him 
more highly as a philosopher. In intellect, I always 
thought him next to Shakspeare, great as a philo- 
sopher, as a poet, and incomparably the most 
universal genius that ever existed. I only wish 
that Bacon had patronized him. Perhaps he 
thought him no better poet (if, indeed, he knew 
him at all in that capacity) than such people as 
Jonson and his fellows, all of whose works are 
scarcely worth a single scene in Shakspeare, setting 
apart a dozen or twenty of the best. However, 
Lord Bacon was not what Pope, and men inferior 
to Pope—such as Macaulay and Hallam—havye 
represented him.” 


The next is on 
NICE AND SAVOY. 


“‘T place at your discretion some verses on the 
death of Arndt, the most illustrious defender of 
Germany. What would this patriot have thought 
of the proposal to annex Savoy, and even Nice, to 
France? In other words, to surrender Switzerland 
and Italy under the connivance of foreign powers! 
Is not France powerful enough, formidable enough, 
safe enough, already? Will she be permitted the 
mischievous and childish pastime of squaring with 
her scissors her broad territory by snipping off the 
edges and corners of another? Never will Europe 
be permanently at peace until Italy is independent 
and united.” 

While Mr. Forster has done his work well, he 
has omitted many things of interest to his tale. 
Some of Landor’s friends are wholly left out 
of a life in which they had their part: for 
example, Sir Roderick Murchison, to whom the 
poet wrote an epistle which is full of original 
and curious matter. This epistle is now before 
us, in Landor’s own hand. We need not give 
the whole; but two or three passages will 
prove the biographical interest, if not the 
poetic worth of this epistle :— 

But sixteen paces from my century, 

If years are paces, on the steep descent 

I stand, and look behind: what see I there 
Through the dim mist? A friend, a friend I see, 
If the most ignorant of mortal men 

In every science dare to call him so 


Whom every science raises above all. 
Murchison! thou art he. 
Upon the bank 


Of Loire thou camest to me, led by Hare, 

The witty and warm-hearted, passing thro’ 

That shady garden whose broad tower ascends 
‘rom chamber over chamber; there I dwelt, 

The flowers my guests, the birds my pensioners, 

Books my companions, and but few beside, 

Here, as we see, are a dozen touches of true 
biographic value. In the two volumes nothing 
is told about his life in Tours, except in the 
most general terms; nothing about the house 
in which the English poet dwelt; nothing of 
the visit of Hare and Murchison ; nothing of the 
broad tower and the shady garden; nothing of 
the flowers and birds. 

What follows is of deeper interest still, sup- 
plying a string of unknown facts :— 

After two years the world’s devastator 

Was driven forth, yet only to return 

And stamp again upon a fallen race. 

Back to old England flew my countrymen ; 
Even brave Bentham, whose inventive skill 
Baffled at Chasme and submerged the fleet 
Of Ottoman, urged me to fly with him 

Ere the distracted enemy arrived. 

I wrote to Carnot: ‘I am here at Tours 
And will remain.” He prais’d my confidence 
In the French honour ; it was placed in his. 
No house but mine was left unoccupied 

In the whole city by the routed troops. 

In the two volumes we have nothing of 
Bentham (another of the suppressed friends) 
and his urgent counsels; nothing of the letter 








to Carnot, and the Minister’s reply; nothing 
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of the great compliment paid to Landor by 
the French troops. 

In like manner, Mr. Forster is barren of 
detail as to Southey’s visit to Landor at Como. 
In the Epistle the whole scene is brightly 
sketched. We see in Southey the sorrowing 
guest; we go out with the two poets in their 
walk along the lake; we listen to their speech, 
and take part, as it were, in their comparisons 
and delights :— 

’Twas time, ere winter came, to cross the Alps ; 
Como invited me; nor long ere came 

Southey, a sorrowing guest, who lately lost 
His only boy. We walkt aside the lake, 

And mounted to the level downs above. 

And, if we thought of Skiddaw, named it not. 
I pointed out Bellaggio, of earth’s gems 

The brightest. ‘‘ Wein England have as bright,” 
Said he. What sweet illusions will arise 

In other countries when ours lies behind ! 

He thought of Derwentwater, thought of home. 


Then comes the tender sense of all that made 
those walks and talks so sweet being gone. 
Southey is no more, Hare is no more, and 
Landor is alone !— 

Gone is he now to join his son in bliss. 
Innocent each alike: one longest spared 

To show that all men have not lived in vain, 
Gone too is Hare: afar from us lies he 

In sad Palermo, where the most accurst 
Cover his bones with brothers they have slain. 


Then the verse goes back to Murchison, whose 
prediction that gold would be found in certain 
parts of Australia had been lately fulfilled. The 
value of these personal allusions is undoubtedly 
great. 

The point of view from which Landor can be 
fairly judged is one not easily gained by men 
who live in their own age and whose hearts beat 
with the youngest passion of the world. Landor 
was not one of them. He cared nothing for 
their troubles, and not much, perhaps, for their 
sufferings. He paid no attention to their cries ; 
he was indifferent to their gains and losses; he 
had no respect for their policy, their réligions 
and their ethics. He was an Ancient. He was 
a Pagan. In the midst of what he thought a 
selfish and slavish society, he spoke with the 
voice and felt with the scorn of an old demo- 
cratic chief. If fate had cast him into one of 
the old republics, he would have been at home; 
taking his place among the soldiers who served 
her in war, the orators who controlled her in 
peace. Roman in his pride, Greek in his cul- 
ture, he would have fired the camp with his 
patriotic ardour and filled the forum with 
his personal brawls. It is possible that he 
might have saved—it is more likely that 
‘a _ have ruined—the republic which he 

oved. 


Fate threw him into other times and scenes, 


in which he could do no good and not much 
harm. His great powers spent themselves in 


some ignoble quarrels and in three or four | 
volumes of imperishable prose, which nobody | 


now reads. We venture to say imperishable 
volumes, even in the face of such present 
neglect; for we do not believe that the love 
of such prose as the author of the ‘Imaginary 
Conversations’ wrote can ever die out in men 
of the English race. Plato is said to have only 
a dozen readers; but those dozen readers are 
the intellectual rulers of mankind. Landor will 
never gain a wide hearing for his words; but, 
like Plato, he will be sure of an audience fit 
though few. 

To such readers the facts of his mortal career 
will always have an interest; and in their 
behalf we should like to see these volumes re- 
duced to a reasonable size,—a reduction which 
might be made by leaving out all the criticism, 
much of the quotation, and some of the corre- 
spondence. 











Mopsa the Fairy. By Jean Ingelow. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 


One great secret of the charm of old Fairy 
tales is their brevity. We all wished them 
longer ; just as we used to wish for more plum- 
cake, or to sit up longer when it was time for 
“tired eyelids” to close over tired eyes; but 
the desire was the form in which we expressed 
our intense content and sati8faction. We desired 
continuance; but as grown-up people knew, 
and good little children were told, “too much 
was bad for them,” and so we could only submit 
and think how delightful it must be to be 
| grown up, and to have as much as we pleased 

of everything! Alas and alas! it was child- 
| hood’s alphabet of the lesson of life, that 

All the world contains 
Holds in perfection but a little moment. 

'And if the “moment” were prolonged the 
‘perfection would not be prolonged with it. 
In these days long fairy tales have come into 
fashion, and all of them are more or less the 
| shadows of the moralities and metaphysics of 
‘this world. They are elaborated into finish, 
'and they are haunted by the aspiration after 

consistency. To be sure Mrs. Hannah More 

declared consistency to be the best substi- 
‘tute for perfection; but it is not the quality 
| that consorts with fairy tales; the dropped 
links, the missed notes which gave the grace- 
ful imaginative incompleteness to the old 
stories, are natural to the stage of growth, and 
cannot be imitated in after age— 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard are sweeter. 
The unconscious changing shapes of cloud or 
“vaporous mist” suggest the loveliest and grand- 
est forms, but they are not “ correct drawing.” 
Those lines in ‘The Ancient Mariner,— 

Full many shapes that shadows were 

In crimson colour came, : 
are the essence of a fairy tale; but few there are 
who can make the fairy tale out of them. Fairy 
tales that are the delight of nurseries and a spell 
to grown-up people have been what the Hindoos 
would call “twice born”; indeed, many times 
born, for they have existed and expressed the 
imaginings of peoples and tongues and nations 
long since passed away, whose names and 
dwelling-places have become as much things of 
vague imaginings as the tales that have sur- 
vived their existence. The fairy tales written 
in the present day are mechanical. They bear 
marks of being made; they have not grown 
out of the elements; they are not the utterances 

Of soft sunshine, and the sound 

Of old forests echoing round, 

And the light and smell divine 

Of all things that breathe and shine. 

‘ Mopsa the Fairy’ has some charming bits in 
it, bits that are worthy of real old fairy tales; 
but, alas, we see and feel the process of the inven- 
tion, and its difficulty in the flagging of the 
story; thereisalsothe ever-present consciousness 
of intention in all that is said and done; and 
there is the moral shadowing over all. The 
“stone people,” the people who had been 
turned into deer for their selfishness; the black 
fairy, who tried to teach them to spin; the 
brown fairy, who gave them good advice; and 
the white fairy, who could only mourn over 
them; are all suggestive of excellent morali- 
ties, but they are not “the stuff that dreams 
are made of.” 

The first chapter is charming—how the little 
boy Jack, who must have been a very good 
little boy, got inside a hollow tree and found 
—a nest full of fairies! and how he was carried 
away among the clouds by a grand white alba- 
tross, is very good; and the fairy boat in the 
enchanted bay is good too; but the adventures 
become too detailed, and, above all, much too 
long. The country where the people go by 





| 
| 











clock-work and are wound up regularly, and 
how, between whiles, they set all things right 
that have gone wrong on earth, are whim- 
sical enough; and the episodes of the poor old 
cab-horse, who is sent there to grow young and 
happy again, and the beautiful, thorough-bred 
mare, Lady Betty, who had come to be cured 
of her dreadful fall in the cruel steeple-chase, 
when both her fore-legs had been broken, 
are very touching ; but when it comes to the 
parrots and the bees, and the wicked old 
gipsy who deceived everybody, and lured even 
fairies and put them into enchanted cages, the 
story becomes confused and the reader becomes 
weary. Children are not capable of sustained 
attention; it is only educated and cultivated 
people who can keep up their interest in 
a long novel. The long chain of the Arabian 
Nights themselves are made up of innumerable 
strands and intertwining links. Hans Ander- 
sen is the only modern story-teller who has 
caught the trick and rhythm of fairy-land; 
and even he does not succeed best in the 
stories which are most elaborate. The parting 
of Jack from Fairy-land is the best part of 
the story, when Mopsa has grown up to be a 
queen and gone to her appointed place, in 
spite of all attempts to run away from “ Mother 
‘ate”; and when Jack has been supplanted 
by a “double,” and the deer have been disen- 
chanted and restored to their shape and to 
their kindred; and when Jack finds himself 
outside, gazing into the great hall of the beau- 
tiful palace, but with no power to enter in; 
and when Mopsa comes “to give him back his 
kiss” and to bid him farewell; and “when 
the great doors closed together again and he 
was left outside,” and “no more fairy-music 
sounded ”; and when the grass grew taller and 
taller, “with long spear-like leaves,” till it 
grew up to his waist and high over his head; 
and great reeds sprang up, and the Castle re- 
ceded further and further until he could see 
it no longer, not even from the steep hill-tops. 
We could almost fling ourselves down beside 
Jack and join him in his sorrow; and we do 
not even get comforted by his return home on 
the back of Jenny, the good albatross; no, nor 
even by the calm affection of his father and 
mother, nor by the strawberries he has for 
supper. We know that Jack has left Fairy- 
land and will see it again no more for ever; 
but that is the human part of the story. We 
sympathize with Jack’s regrets, but we are not 
made to wish to go to that fuiry-land where he 
has been; and that, we take it, is the test of a 
fairy-tale. 





On Army Organisation. By Col. Sir Archibald 

Alison, Bart. C.B. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Tis is another contribution to the mass of 
literature on military organization evoked by 
the Seven Weeks’ War, and has the merit of 
being written in clear language, practical and 
soldier-like in tone, sufficiently concise, and 
very well printed. Originally published as 
two articles in Blackwood’s Magazine, the four 
chapters which form this little volume have 
been republished, according to the received 
formula, on “ the advice of some friends.” 

The first of these chapters, headed ‘ The 
Army we Want,’ is devoted chiefly to two pro- 
positions:—the first unexceptionable, clearly 
put, and already carried, before these articles 
saw the light, by the press and the voice of the 
nation, as wellas by the thinking officers of the 
army,—namely, that the staff and supply de- 
partments of thearmy should be always organized 
so as to be ready to take the field, and that 
our army and reserves should be placed on a 
similar footing :—the second—that old soldiers 
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are the one safeguard of the nation; and that 
the idea, so much discussed, of shortening 
the time of service, and passing large num- 
bers of men comparatively rapidly through 
the ranks into the reserves, is errongous in 
principle, and would be dangerous in practice. 
‘We take exception to Sir Archibald’s manner 
of stating this question. He says, “ Reduced 
to its simplest form, it is this: what sort of an 
army do we want? Do we wish one composed 
of disciplined soldiers or drilled citizens ? Do 


we wish our army to be formed of a compara- | 


tively small force of highly-trained and dis- 
ciplined professional soldiers, or would we 
prefer a large force of well-drilled citizen 


soldiers?” We deny that this is the question at | 


issue, even as stated by the most advanced 
military reformers. Even Sir Charles Trevelyan 
does not propose to reduce the term of service 
below seven years: and is it held by Sir Archi- 
bald Alison that a man of from two to seven 
years’ service is only a drilled citizen, not a 
disciplined soldier? “Discipline,” he says, with 
perfect truth, “is the distinctive mark which 
separates the young from the old soldier.” 
But at what point does his definition of a 
young soldier end? In all his discussion he 
never touches on this point, and without it we 
are all abroad. His arguments are directed to 
proving that old soldiers are better than raw 
levies. Has any one disputed the point? But 
when he comes to illustrations of his argument, 
they do not apply to the question really at issue, 
whether it would not be better to reduce the 
term of service to seven years, and then pass 
the soldier into the reserve. He speaks of the 


a and oe - the ~~ ra manner.” | =~ a and National Principles; or, the 
esides, as the Seven Years’ War progressed | Temporal Power of the Papacy,’ ‘The National 
ee ————* — learning from — | 7a of the ‘et wn gre Universities, and 
and this had something to do with the indeci- e Connexion between the Religious and the 
sive nature of later battles. Next take the | Political History of England,’ the Chichele Pro- 
case of Napoleon’s army of Austerlitz. The per- | fessor of Modern History brought under the 
centage of soldiers of long service was very | consideration of his select class of Oxford stu- 
small, Composed chiefly of conscripts of the | dents—undergraduates reading for honours in 
four preceding years, this was really an army | the school of Law and Modern History—a series 
of young soldiers, full of life, vigour, energy ; | of subjects, each of which, in addition to the 
but well drilled, well disciplined. As war went | many points which the lecturer passed over 
on, Napoleon’s armies were filled with raw | without a word, comprises a multitude of his- 
levies, neither properly drilled nor disciplined ; toric issues and _highly-important questions, to 
and when, in 1809, Napoleon spoke of the dif- | which no orator could do full justice within the 





ficulty of success with new troops, he was fresh 
from the campaign of Eckmiihl, where, with 
divisions largely composed of conscripts of but 
a few weeks’ service (for his best troops were 


in Spain), and with young troops of the German | 


Confederation, he had made rapid marches, 
struck hard blows, and overthrown the one com- 
mander who was worthy to be named beside 
him—the Archduke Charles. The new troops 
he was speaking of were boys, caught against 
their will, and thrust into the ranks before they 
were fit to stand before an enemy in line of 
battle. And so, again, except that they were 
volunteers, were the unfortunate recruits who 
died like rotten sheep in the Crimea, and who 
made what are called “feeble efforts” against 
those frowning Russian earthworks. 

We differ from Sir Archibald Alison as to 
the special value of men “who have grown 
grey in the service,” and we hold that his ex- 


| amples point to the absolute necessity of shorter 


immense superiority of old over young soldiers, | 


and urges, “In the Seven Years’ War the 
highly-trained Prussian army with which 
Frederick the Great entered on the contest 
gradually became expended, and the process 
of this degradation, and the effect of the influx 
of young troops into the ranks, is marked, year 
by year, by the less and less desperate nature 
of the battles which took place. Napoleon’s 


service in the ranks, in order to give reserves 
of trained soldiers. It was precisely because 


| they had not these reserves that the armies of 


campaigns give a memorable instance of the | 


same thing. The army of Austerlitz, fresh from 
the camp of Boulogne, was the finest and best 
he ever commanded. The heavy losses of the 
winter campaign of Eylau first sensibly di- 
minished its value; every succeeding cam- 
paign saw this process increasing ; the Moscow 
retreat brought it to a climax; and the marked 


Frederick and Napoleon grew worse. Given a 


| war now, requiring our whole strength to be 


put forth, aid we are precisely as Napoleon 


| found himself—obliged to fill up the gaps with 
| raw levies. But if a system were introduced by 
| which men who had served seven years were 


passed into an available reserve we should no 
longer be in this plight. With shorter service 
in the ranks, such a reserve becomes quite pos- 
sible; with the present long service it is impos- 


| sible. And, though it has often been quoted 


inferiority of both the fighting and marching | 


power of the young Imperial levies of 1813-14 
is painfully apparent to every one who has 
studied the subject.” He quotes Napoleon’s 
“Rien ne peut réussir avec de mauvaises ou de 
nouvelles troupes,” written in August, 1809 ; and 
he urges the difference between the desperate 
courage of the English soldiers at Alma and 
Inkermann, and their comparatively feeble 
efforts on the 18th of June and the 8th of 
September, 1855. 

Let us examine these instances individually. 
When the Seven Years’ War commenced, the 
Prussian army was not composed to any great 
extent of what Sir Archibald Alison would call 
“old soldiers.” They were rather men of a few 
years’ service, trained to an extraordinary per- 
fection in drill as well as discipline. Successive 
years of 
excessive numbers into the army, who were 
never brought to the same perfection of train- 
ing, because the hard strain of war required 
them for other purposes than drill. Col. Hamley 
has not hesitated to say that the chief successes 
of Frederick were due to his tactical movements, 
the result of the perfect drill of the Prussian 
army in the hands of such a commander; and 
Sir Archibald Alison says that a young and 
newly-raised regiment “ina year may work beau- 


before, we must again put General Trochu’s 
opinion as to long service in opposition to Sir 
Archibald Alison. After three years, he says, 
a man becomes an old soldier: “Mon vieux 
soldat est un jeune homme.” We, too, would 
have such old soldiers as these, and not such 
as General Trochu describes after seven years’ 


| service as “grumblers, lovers of their ease.” 


campaigning introduced recruits in | 


We do most earnestly commend the French 

General's chapters on ‘ Young and Old Soldiers’ 

and ‘The Grognards of the First Empire’ as an 

antidote to Sir Archibald’s praise of long service. 

With the exception of this point—one, we 

| believe, of vital importance—we can recom- 
| mend what Sir Archibald Alison says in this 
volume as worth attention. He is a soldier of 

experience, one of Lord Clyde’s staff in those 

; anxious times when a nation was in revolt 
in India; and he speaks with authority. Would 
that his words might be carried to the fountain- 
head, and sink into the minds of those with 
whom the power lies! But we fear the chiefs 
of our military organization are among the few 
who never read what is written on the subject. 








| Constitutional Progress: Seven Lectures deli- 

| vered before the University of Oxford. By 
Montagu Burrows, M.A. (Murray.) 

In seven lectures on ‘The Chief Architect of 

the English Constitution, ‘ Ancient and Modern 

Politics,’ ‘The Relations of Church and State 

| Historically Considered,’ ‘The Conflict between 


| limits of an academic address. And now that 
| they have achieved in some degree their imme- 
diate end at Oxford, the discourses are published 
| under the reasonable impression that they will 
prove acceptable to a limited number of readers 
outside the University. Less commendable for 
originality of thought than for the judgment 
with which Mr. Burrows has selected and con- 
densed the opinions of the historians to whom 
he is mainly though not altogether indebted for 
his views, these lectures constitute a compre- 
hensive survey, which will not diminish public 
confidence in the quality of the instruction 
afforded to our youth in the seminary amongst 
whose teachers the lecturer occupies a high 
place. By his cautiously expressed hope, that 
“to regard with respect the system under 
which our nation has become great and happy 
will not be considered a mark of party,” the 
author betrays in his Preface a consciousness 
that his mode of regarding our national story 
is not unlikely to rouse opposition amongst 
critics whose reverence for our ecclesiastical 
polity and the traditions of aristocratic govern- 
ment is less deep and cordial than an Oxford 
professor would desire; but though his pages 
abound with evidence of strong attachment to 
the Established Church and of a disposition to 
magnify her services, they nowhere fail to ex- 
hibit the breadth of sympathy and robustness 
of thought in which highly-educated English- 
men are seldom deficient when they speak 
under a keen sense of responsibility and after 
a conscientious effort to liberate themselves 
from prejudice. The prevailing temper of the 
addresses is no less admirable than their clear 
and fluent diction; and though they contain 
not a little from which students who do not 
regard the Church from Oxford’s standpoint 
and with Oxonian sympathies will differ, they 
contain no single note of polemical asperity. 
For instance, in the following passage, which 
regretfully enumerates as drawbacks to the gain 
of the Reformation incidents which are matters 
of congratulation to a considerable proportion 
of his thoughtful and carefully-studious country- 
men, the Professor refrains from language that 
would irritate his adversaries without strength- 
ening his statement of questionable conclusions: 


“Great was the gain of the Reformation: yet no 
one ought, no one does, in the present day, speak 
of it as a pure gain. It is unhistorical, itis untrue, 
and therefore it is worse than useless to conceal 
its drawbacks. It was no slight injury, however 
little it was the fault of the English Church, to be 
cut off from communion with so much of Christen- 
dom ; it was no slight loss to the cause of religion 
that so vast an amount of monastic property should 
be divided between the King and his hungry cour- 
tiers, instead of being distributed for the benefit of 
the people through the clergy and the schools ; 
it was no slight evil that the clergy should lose 
| so much ground in social rank, should be recruited 
from a lower class of people, and, losing the 
ubiquitous influence which (with manifold incon- 
| veniences and gross abuses) the monastic system 

gave, should have had so little means afforded them 
| for making up the deficiency. It was no slight evil 





| that the great National separation from Rome was 
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only too sure to involve sectarian schism, and 
that the proportions of the Church should shrink 
from the possession of the whole, however uneasy 
a possession, to that only of a part, though by far 
the greatest part. It was no slight change in her 
political status, however necessary, that her Pre- 
lates should become, by the abstraction of the 
Abbots, a minority in the House of Lords, and that, 
by the iniquitous distribution of her property, a 
body of hereditary opponents to the recovery of 
her just rights should be raised up for her perpetual 
enfeeblement. Above all, it was no trifling price 
to pay for deliverance from a foreign usurpation 
that the Crown should gain a power over ecclesias- 
tical affairs which nothing but necessity, if even 
that, could justify.” 

Since Mr. Burrows would have us regard his 
volume as a collection of essays for popular 
reading rather than as a text-book for the use 
of higher students, it is, perhaps, scarcely fair 
toask how far they are calculated to be of practical 
service to the kind of learners for whose benefit 
the lectures were originally delivered from a 
professorial chair. But the pleasure which they 
may afford to general perusers is an affair of 
such secondary importance in comparison with 
their efficiency for the particular purpose for 
which they were laboriously prepared and 
officially uttered, that we cannot do otherwise 
than glance at them with reference to the special 
needs which they were intended to satisfy. 
And, thus regarded, the utmost that we can 
say for them is, that they may be beneficial in 
inspiring students with a taste for historic 
inquiry and showing them the frame of mind 
in which the history should be read. That they 
furnished any one of their original hearers with 
information which materially strengthened him 
in the presence of his scholastic examiners, or 
enabled him to answer a single question in a 
stiff “ paper” on constitutional history, we can- 
not imagine; but in so far as they fail in prac- 
tical utility, they fail in common with nearly 
all professorial addresses ; and to press a gene- 
ral indictment of futility against the class of 
compositions to which they belong would draw 
us into an expression of doubt whether, in these 
days of abundant literature, oral instruction— 
a relic of an educational system suitable to 
times when books were few and new teachers 
could not readily disseminate their views in 
printed or written words—is ever greatly ser- 
viceable to students who, for the acquisition 
of an adequate knowledge of large subjects, 
must have recourse to the volumes of many 
diverse authorities. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Tza’s Story. By Grace Ramsay. 3 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 
Tue author of ‘A Woman’s Trials’ again goes 
abroad for her materials, and again, in con- 
sequence, gives us a novel different in character 
and tone from the common crowd of current 
works of fiction; yet to compare ‘Iza’s Story’ 
with the best known of its predecessors, or to 
attempt to prefer one of them to the other, 
would be as silly and unpractical as to decide 
on the relative merits of an apple and a pear. 
Both are so thoroughly good in their respective 
ways, both so sure to be special favourites to 
special appetites, and both bear such clear signs 
of careful culture, that all the praise we felt 
ourselves bound to give, two years ago, to the 
one, must be given now in equal measure to 
the other. There is this great distinction, how- 
ever, between the two—that while the former 
only went to France for its foreign elements, 
and consequently only dealt with persons and 
things with which ordinary English novel- 
readers are tolerably familiar, the latter goes 
to Poland, and deals with persons and things 


on which ordinary English novel-readers are 
— of forming no judgment at all. 

iterally, indeed, we think there is only this 
one point on which we feel inclined to find 
fault with Miss Ramsay’s new novel. With all 
the world before her from which to choose a 
subject, and with abilities, apparently, to make 
good use of whatever subject she chooses, why 
should she fix on a political one that is barely, 
if at all, old enough to be included in bygone 
history, and is certainly a very irritating one 
still to everybody interested in it? Before 
Russia’s treatment of Poland during the last 
few years was made the foundation of an ex- 
ceedingly stirring story, which makes itself all 
the more stirring by occasional interludes of 
“authentic facts,’ the narrator should have 
taken into consideration two or three other 
facts which are such truisms that they do not 
need authentication. She ought to have remem- 
bered, in the first place, that whatever the 
rights and wrongs of the Polish question may 
appear in the eyes of any one, be he Polish, 
Russian, English or French, there is no pos- 
sible good to be gained just now, and there 
may be harm done, by writing a fierce romance 
about them. She is evidently quite familiar 
enough with Russia to know that English books 
are becoming more and more widely read there ; 
and she is evidently quite enough of an English 
patriot to imagine what her own ideas would 
be on the subject of good taste and discretion 
if she came across a novel written by some 


well-established foreign author, and published | 
by some eminent foreign firm, detailing for | 
the benefit of Irish excitability (it is the author | 


herself who suggests the parallel) particulars of 


British tyranny since Lord Aberdeen’s minis- | 
try. Again, we have always been strongly of | 
opinion that fiction is not the proper medium | 
for the ventilation of theories or opinions on | 


grave political topics. If Miss Ramsay was 


anxious to encourage the Poles to a new rebel- | 


lion, or to revive her country’s interest in their 
behalf, any mode of making the attempt would 
have been better than building on her half-a- 
dozen “authentic facts” a hideously appalling 
structure avowedly fictitious. The only natural 
effect must be, that those who agree and sym- 


pathize with her will be moved to the objec- | 


tionable exaggerations of enthusiasm, and that 
those who differ in opinion will read all she 
writes with the indiscriminate eyes of incre- 
dulity. For yet one other reason—hardly, 
perhaps, worth putting beside the two just 
given—we regret the author's choice. A cham- 
ber of horrors is never, at its very best, an 
enjoyable place to lounge in; but a chamber of 
horrors about which one knows so little that 
what is intended to be taken as sober fact, and 
what as mere invention, must be left. to the 
individual guessing powers of each separate 


reader, is not a good basis for a three-volume | 


story by any means. Now, practically, we 
English folks know as little of the actual ins 
and outs of Russian government in Poland as 
we do of the domestic life of the Prime Minister 
of Chinese Tartary ; while Miss Ramsay either 
does know all about it or her book is more or 
less a draft on her imagination. In the one 


case, why not give us the benefit of her disco- | 


veries in a solid and permanent form? In the 
other, why give us a tale composed of a lot of 
unpleasant ingredients, which, besides making 
tender-heartedness feel very uncomfortable, 
may possibly be libels on a friendly nation into 
the bargain? We must, therefore, without in 
the least depreciating the book as a work of 
art, enter our protest against the authors 
plot; whether she has simply adopted it as 
the most interesting one she could think of, or 





whether her object is to befriend a conquered 


and a helplessly down-trodden people. Having 
said so much, there is no need for us to give 
even the vaguest outline of the plot itself, in 
order to inform our readers that it is an extreme 
specimen of the sensational-realistic school. 





Stretton: a Novel. By Henry Kingsley. 3 vols. 

(Tinsley Brothers.) 

TuoucH we have long since relinquished the 
hope of seeing Mr. Henry Kingsley fulfil the 
promise of ‘Geoffrey Hamlyn’ and ‘ Ravenshoe,’ 
we are surprised at receiving from his pen a 
story so decidedly inferior to the average of 
such prose fiction as finds favour amongst sub- 
scribers to circulating libraries that we cannot 
say a single word in its behalf. A flimsy and 
tedious book, it contains no trace of the vigour 
and buoyant spirit which redeemed the faults 
of the author’s early volumes, and presents us 
in the exaggerations of burlesque with all the 
most disagreeable and insincere qualities of 
a writer who, in his better days, was altogether 
innocent of presumption and charlatanry. 

In the year of the battle of Waterloo the 
story opens with an explosion of maternal rage 
and despair on the part of a proud Salopian 
lady, who is seen, in the neighbourhood of her 
castle, walking through a clover-field,—and, as 
she walks along a public path, blackening her 
own eyes with well-directed pommelings, after 





the well-known fashion of English ladies in 
distress. “ Who comes here,” asks the narrator 
in the jerky, spasmodic style which is main- 
tained throughout the narrative, “along the 
path, through the growing clover? Who is this 
woman who walks swiftly, bareheaded under 
the dew? Who is this strange-looking woman, 
with an Indian shawl half-fallen off her shoul- 
ders, with clenched fists, one of which she at 
times beats on her beautiful head? Can it be 
Mrs. Evans, of the Castle, or her ghost? or is 
it her in the flesh, and has she gone mad?”— 
the grammatical style of which last inquiry is 
all the more noticeable because it accords with 
Mr. Kingsley’s English in several later parts of 
the tale, and harmonizes with the language put 
in the mouth of Roland Evans, peerless gentle- 
man and first-classman of Oxford, who is made 
to say to his bosom friend, James Mordaunt, 
“Let you and J tackle to this regiment, and 
do our best.” But however reprehensible may 
be her mode of displaying emotion, Mrs. Evans, 
of the Castle, has cause for disquiet, for the 
poor lady is on her homeward way from a 
tenant’s cottage, in which she has just been 
looking on the lifeless form and features of a 
male infant, whom she has reason to regard 
as the illegitimate offspring of her daughter's 
maid-servant and her son Charles, heir to the 
Castle and dignity of the Evanses. Perhaps 
the mother’s grief would not have been less 
violent had she known that the dead baby was 
the infant of an humble dependent on the 
| Evanses, named Gray, and had been fraudu- 
lently substituted for her son’s child by the 
young person whom he had secretly married. 
When the babies have been mixed so that 
no one, beyond the circle of a few conspirators, 
has any suspicion that Robert Gray's child 
is in his grave, and that the true heir of the 
Evanses is the little fellow whom the world 
| calls Allan Gray, other personages are brought 
| upon the stage,— Mordaunts, Maynards, and 
other members of Salopian quality, whose chief 
business is to fill the spectator with a sense 
of his inability to distinguish between the 
numerous candidates for his attention, to re- 
member the particulars of their loves and quar- 
rels, or even to catch and retain accurately 
their various names. The principal actors of 
the drama are either very rich or entitled to 
very considerable wealth ; and not coi. tent with 
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telling us again and again how opulent the 
young men of the story are, Mr. Kingsley 
pauses in his narrative to assure us that, rich 
though his fictitious personages are, he either 
knows personally or lives in the neighbourhood 
of people far richer. “One of my neighbours,” 
observes the historian, with delightful frankness 
and condescension to readers who are presumed 
to be ignorant that England contains a great 
many inordinately large estates, “‘a commoner, 
has 20,0001. a year; another, just in sight, has 
60,0001. ; another, also a commoner, within four 
miles, has just died worth 5,000,000/.”. With 
such instances of opulence within the distance 
of an easy walk of his own door, and amongst 
people of whom he gossips pleasantly as his 
neighbours, Mr. Kingsley speaks almost apolo- 
getically of the comparative poverty of his 
Mordaunts and Evanses, with their estates 
yielding 7,000/. and 8,000]. a year. Still, a 
landed estate giving a yearly revenue of eight 
thousand a year is, in its small way, a goodly 
prize; and all through the confusions and irri- 
tating digressions of the first volume the reader 
is looking forward to the promised lawsuit for 
the Evans estate, until, in his fear that the 
labour of reading will grow with the progress 
of the story, and in his struggling hope that the 
tale will soon run more briskly and smoothly, 
he comes upon a chapter which opens with 
these disheartening words :—“ A very long fore- 
seen confusion now occurs in this story. If the 
kind reader has been patient enough to notice 
the fact, he will perceive that not one of the 
people whom I have tried to present to him in 
an amiable light has been doing anything at 
all,”—a reminder for which there is no need, 
and an announcement that will be to most 
perusers of ‘Stretton’ the point at which they 
will lay it down. By those, however, who 
still persevere, the place will be reached 
after a few more hours of strenuous effort 
in the second volume, where it appears that 
the survivor of the mixed babies will delay 
no longer to assert his title to Evans Castle 
in a court of justice. Indeed, the actual 
owner of the estate, Roland Evans, declining 
to compromise the matter, tells his half-brother 
that the business is one for the lawyers to settle 
in open fight. “You have instructed your 
attorneys, I suppose? I shall at once instruct 
mine. And from that moment, my dear Mr. 
Gray, the lowest messenger in the courts of law 
will have No more influence over the case than 
you or I! This obvious piece of common sense 
rather staggered Allan Gray.” Surely Mr. 
Kingsley meant to say “obvious piece of non- 
sense.” But, after all, the lawsuit does not 
come off. 

If Mr. Kingsley has failed of late through 
carelessness and a notion that he is clever 
enough to write good novels with his left 
hand, he had better lose no time in atoning 
for past blunders and redeeming his honour 
by driving “his quaint trade” to the very best 
of his ability. 





The Log of my Letsure Hours. By an Old 
Sailor. 3 vols. (Low & Co.) 
Tue “Old Sailor,” who has spent a good many 
hours in composing this log, is, we are assured, 
nothing less than what he describes himself to 
be. It is to be regretted that he has not put 
his nime to his work, and that in nearly every 
case pseudonyms, if not imaginary persons 
altogether, pass before the reader. The inci- 
dents are true, but the characters are under 
aliases. The author who began life, and con- 
tinued for many years in the forecastle of a 
merchant-ship, and ended by not only building 
ships, but his own fortune into the bargain, is 





too modest when he withholds a name that 
would add warranty and value to his book. 

However, we must take what we can get, 
and be thankful. The volumes illustrate life on 
board merchant-ships and in merchants’ offices 
ashore. They take the reader over the world in 
every direction, and they are full of character. 
A thread of story runs through them, but their 
merit lies in their simple details of professional 
life. Samples will serve our purpose better 
than description. Here is the captain of the 
Cleopatra, merchant-ship—a man whom a 
novelist might have imagined, but who was 
a reality :— 

“Captain Fairlee Brown, who had been appointed 
to command her, was a clever, go-a-head man, so 
much so, that he went by the name of ‘Skysail 
Jack’ amongst those sailors who had sailed with 
him out of the port of Greenock ; and in fact no 
seaman in that port knew him by any other name, 
from his habit of ‘ cracking-on,’ and carrying sky- 
sails when the masters of other ships were afraid 
to set their topgallant-sails. Though a merry, 
dashing, go-a-head fellow, he was very kind-hearted ; 
and while he kept his men close at work, he never 
ill-used them. He was also somewhat of a sporting 
character, when he had time to follow the pursuits 
of the field ; and he even carried his sporting pro- 
pensities to sea with him. ‘ Yorrick—hark, hark 
and away!’ he would cry to his men, as they were 
running aloft to shorten sail on a sudden; for Sky- 
sail Jack carried on to the last moment the masts 
would bear the pressure of the increasing wind upon 
the sails. ‘Hark, hark and away!’ was a lively cry, 
and produced as exciting an effect upon the sailors as 
it does upon huntsmen, for at his novel call, espe- 
cially with the addition of a glass of grog, they 
moved heartily to their work. But his laughing 
and merry way had no doubt a good deal to do 
with it; he was a great favourite with the sailors, 
besides being an excellent ship-master, who looked 
well after the interests of his owner. But Skysail 
Jack’s sporting propensities were not confined to 
the ‘ Yorrick,’ and the ‘hark, hark, ye ho, and 
away,’ as a means of cheering on his men. He 
carried them a great deal further: all the fowls 
were killed with his fowling-piece, and he often 
made the attempt to despatch the pigs after a 
similar fashion. It is true he had not many chickens 
to kill. A very small hen-coop contained the sup- 
ply allowed by the owner for the use of the cabin 
table ; but as Skysail Jack thought they ate better 
when riddled with small shot than when they had 
their necks twisted, preferred despatching the few 
that were allowed for his use in a sportsman-like 
manner. For this purpose he had an iron cage, 
into which he placed the doomed chicken, and 
hanging it on some part of the ship where he could 
have a fair shot—generally at the end of the flying 
jib-boom,—he blazed away till the bird ceased to 
flutter. But the pigs were much more difficult to 
destroy with powder and shot ; nevertheless he 
made the attempt, to the great risk of the cook’s 
life or limbs. But though the cook managed to 
obey orders, and kept the brute ‘feathery edge on’— 
that is, with its stern towards the captain, —while he 
fired, he never managed to kill it in that way, and the 
pig invariably had to be slaughtered afterwards in 
the usual fashion ; but as it ‘smelt of powder,’ he 
thought it ate better. Skysail Jack was indeed 
a character; but apart from his absurd sporting 
propensities, he was a thorough sailor, and an ex- 
cellent master.” 


The Cleopatra was one of the old-fashioned 
ships, and sailors do not take kindly to new; 
but how fashion changes in ships as well as in 
other matters this extract will make clear tous :— 

“Thirty years ago, the extreme length of the 
vessels in our merchant service seldom exceeded 
four times their width, or ‘ breadth of beam.’ For 
instance, a vessel of twenty-eight feet beam was 
rarely more than 112 feet in length, including the 
rake of the stem. The Arethusa however, which 
Messrs. Scott and Co. had built for Messrs. Mont- 
gomery and Armstrong, being in length no less 
than five times her beam, was consequently con- 
sidered so great an innovation upon the established 





dimensions, that every old sailor denounced her ag 
a dangerous craft. They all said, that a ship 140 
feet in length, with only twenty-eight feet 

would ‘ break her back’ as she ‘ mounted over the 
great waves of the Atlantic ;’ but their prophecies 
happily were never fulfilled. Since then, wooden 
ships have frequently been built of a length more 
than six times their width; and now the usual 
length for merchant steamers, most of which are, 
however, built of iron, is eight times, so that one 
of those vessels of twenty-cight feet in width, is 
now from 220 to 230 feet in length. A few ship- 
owners have gone to the extreme of having their 
steamers ten and even eleven times longer than 
they are broad, but I fear some of those very long 
_ do break their backs at times, when heavily 

en.” 


We have said that the “ Old Sailor,” in nar- 
rating his life, deals with merchants’ offices as 
well as ships. When he or his hero, that other 
he, set up in business, he went on a plan that 
others would do well to follow. It is only 
necessary to premise that, when a ship with 
cargo arrives in port, the owner of the vessel 
puts an estoppel on it, till the owner of the cargo 
pays for the freight due upon the goods. Custom 
allowed the shipowner to let the cargo be un- 
shipped on promise of the freight charges being 
paid in two months. A return to the principle 
of money down or no release from bei 
estopped seems to have ruffled a firm that 
might have learnt a lesson from the principle : 


“The vessel to which I now refer had just 
delivered her cargo in the St. Katherine’s Dock, 
when a clerk from Overend’s called to obtain the 
release of the estop, which had been put upon it, 
and evidently expected to receive it as a matter of 
course. When asked if he had brought a cheque 
for the freight, he curtly inquired if Mr. Claremont 
meant to insult his employers. No doubt he had 
told them so on his return without the release; 
for very soon afterwards a sharp note was received 
from that firm requesting a release forthwith for 
their goods, and stating that they would undertake 
to pay the freight as customary at the expiration 
of two months. Claremont saw that in this case 
an explanation was necessary. Walking therefore 
at once to Lombard Street, he asked to see one of 
the partners, and was ushered into the presence 
of old Mr. Gurney himself. ‘ Well, friend,’ said 
that fine old man, in his smoothest and blandest 
accents, ‘what dost thou want?’—‘I called to ex- 
plain,’ said Claremont, placing before him the note 
he had received from the firm. ‘Ah! thou art Mr. 
Claremont,’ he replied, ‘ who declines to deliver our 
goods unless thou art paid thy freight. Dost thou 
doubt our ability to pay thee at the customary 
time ?’—‘ Not at all, Mr. Gurney,’ said Claremont, 
—‘ But it seems so,’ continued the old gentleman ; 
‘and I think this determination or new system 
of thine does indeed require some explanation.’— 
‘It is not a new custom,’ replied Claremont ; ‘on 
the contrary, it is a very old one which has for 
some time become relaxed, to the injury of sub- 
stantial and eminent firms such as your own, and 
it is for your benefit that I am resolved to re-estab- 
lish it.—‘ Thou mayest think so,’ said Mr. Gurney; 
‘but we think it rather a bold step for so young a 
man as thou adopting a practice quite novel to us, 
even though thou sayest that it is done for our 
interest. And dost thou not think, young man, 
that we ought to know, without any of thy advice, 
what is for our benefit, or what is most to our 
interest ?’ added the usually placid old gentleman, 
with a sneer. ‘Some people,’ he continued, ‘ might 
say that we did, even if thou dost not;’ and turn- 
ing away, he was evidently about to cut short the 
interview, when Claremont quietly explained his 
reason for the course he had adopted, justifying it 
by the critical state of the times, and at last touch- 
ing a theme which flattered the pride of position 
of the then great discount firm, by remarking— 
‘ And if a merchant of doubtful means call upon 
me to ask a release for his goods, and get angry 
because I do not give it to him, I say—‘ Consider, 
I pray, sir; I mean no disrespect to you, but I 
stop all goods, upon principle, until the freight is 
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satisfied—indeed, I have just stopped goods, of the 
bills of lading for which Messrs. Overend, Gurney 
& Company are the holders, and when I decline 
to release their goods, unless they pay the freight 
upon them, I cannot see that you have any right 
to complain when I stop your goods for freight.’ 
Thus you see,’ he continued, ‘I treat all alike, 
while I at the same time draw, as ought to be 
drawn, and without any invidious distinction, a 
strong line between the wealthy merchant and the 
speculator, as by the system I have adopted, or 
rather by the rule to which I adhere, the specula- 
tor cannot get his goods away from the dock, in 
order to raise money upon them, unless he first 
raise the cash requisite to discharge the claim for 
freight.’ ‘Ah!’ said Mr. Gurney, somewhat 
changed in his manner and tone, ‘ thou art right 
after all.’ ” 

The Old Sailor’s book is not sensational, 
though he had ample opportunity to indulge 
in that luxury if he had chosen. It is a simple, 
unpretending, but lively work. 





The Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D., Dean of 
St. Patrick's, Dublin. Carefully selected, 
with a Biography of the Author, by D 
Laing Purves; and Original and Authentic 
Notes. (Edinburgh, Nimmo.) 

‘Tuis is a handsome volume, lettered at the 
‘back ‘ Swift’s Works’; but with the significant 
indication on the title-page of being “ carefully 
selected.” It is double-columned, and the type 
is small but clear. The biography is written 
without affectation; but nothing is added to 
our knowledge of Swift, except Mr. Purves’s 
measure of him, and that is not unlike the 
general measure that had been already taken 
of a man who seemed to be made up of contra- 
dictions. There is one point that appears to us 
to rest where it was,—the position of Stella with 
regard to Swift. He would be a bold man who 
should positively assert that they were not 
married ; almost as bold would that man be as 
the other who should affirm that they were. 
There is evidence both ways, but no conclusions 
to be built upon it that might not tumble over 
in the building. The best, most becoming, and 
most touching passages ever written by Swift 
on that somewhat indiscreet, but certainly 
most unhappy lady, are those he penned after 
her death. They are as a portrait of a dear one 
just dead, drawn by a warm, a fond, and a 
reverential memory. If they be true, they 
are a sharp censure on the writer. The departed 
lady is portrayed as one whose purity of mind, 
of thought equally as of expression, was un- 
sullied. This being the case, it is inconceivable 
how Swift could calmly insert in his journal- 
letters to Stella epithets the very grossest in 
use in those very gross days. If he knew, as he 
did on his own confession, that indelicacy of 
speech ruffled and disturbed her, nothing more 
cruel and cowardly can be imagined than the 
compulsion to which he subjected her to look 
upon and read phrases that would have dis- 
graced his own Houyhnhnms. The utmost that 
his biographer can say of him is that Swift 
was a riddle. No doubt his virtues were as 
many as his failings, but which were the more 
intense in degree can scarcely be defined after 
reading the Dean’s life. The sum of the man 
was more to his credit than it, perhaps, would 
seem if we were to take Swift's own accounts 
of himself. Out of his lowest qualities arose 
some of the power which he turned to good 
ends and purposes. He was a little like those 
pungent curative essences the composition of 
which would not bear to be named. 

We. may add that the words “ carefully 
selected” do not quite characterize this edition. 
It is true that to drop Swift’s unclean vulgar- 
isms out of his letters to Stella or the Voyages 
of Gulliver would be to drop the most pro- 


minent of Swift’s characteristics. He must be| with the subject. The reader is expected to 
painted with all his excrescences, as Cromwell have large faith in one who translates from a 
said of himself to Lely, or not at all. Still there | text he makes for himself. 

is such a thing as putting a sitter in the best} We doubt whether he is so conversant with 
position, and not the less giving a correct por- | criticism as some other living scholars. His 
trait of him. Perhaps a little more care allotted | Greek text is certainly inferior to Tischendorf’s ; 
to selection might have abridged some portion | and we should have been better satisfied had 
of what is now printed, and have afforded he followed the Leipzig Professor's last edition 
room for selections, at least, from the ‘ Drapier’s | implicitly. It does not increase our confidence 
Letters’ and ‘The Legion Club,’ in which the | in the Dean when we find some of his readings 
Swiftian character, humour, courage, patriotism very slenderly supported by evidence. Thus, 
and philosophy are most strongly marked. How-| in Revelation xix. 20, “those that were with 
ever, to get Swift into one volume, to fit him} him” occurs in only one uncial MS. and one 
into the sheets of a single cover, is a sort of bed | version; whereas the common reading is in the 


which would have puzzled Procrustes himself to 
tuck aman up in. Mr. Purves has done it almost 
as dextrously as it could be done; but he has 
had to shorten Swift by the head to get him 
decently on the pillow, and by the legs to get 
what was left comfortably under the counter- 
pane. What lies there is certainly of Swift, but 
it is not the whole of Swift. The trunk, how- 
ever, bespeaks a giant, and it cannot be looked | 
upon without mingled feelings; but pity and 
veneration are perhaps predominant. 

Mr. Purves, we observe, mentions on his 
title-page the original and authentic annotations 
to his edition. We turned at once to the storm 
with which the voyage to Brobdingnag opens. 
Of the account of the handling the ship and her 
ways, the editor says, “This is a mere higgledy- 
piggledy of sea phrases, but very cleverly thrown 
together, so as to seem coherent and correct, 
while in reality it only parodies the minute 
technical detail of the old voyagers.” Walter 
Scott was not wiser than Mr. Purves. The 
above sea-phrases in Swift are all copied from 
Sturmy’s ‘Compleate Mariner, pp. 17-18, in 
his Mariner’s Magazine for 1669. We noticed 
this fact, as a discovery of the Rev. H. Knowles, 
in the Atheneum, No. 2118, p. 767. We placed 
the passages together for comparison and proof 
of identity, and we offered the whole as “a hint 
to future editors of Swift.” Mr. Purves has not 
profited by the opportunity thus afforded him. 








The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, after the Authorized Version. 
Newly compared with the Original Greek and 
Revised by H. Alford, D.D. (Strahan & Co.) | 


Ir is generally understood in England that a 
new translation of the Scriptures from the 
original, or a thorough revision of King James’s 
version, must proceed from a number of scholars 
working together; that it must originate with 
a royal commission; and that the National 
Church should furnish men for the task. We 





need not inquire whether these notions be | 


Sinaitic and Vatican, with several versions. 
The notes, which are but few, are hardly exact 
or precise enough to be of much benefit. Many 
of them are clear and appropriate; many are 
too vague to be useful. Thus, on Mark vi. 20, 
we find “Some MSS. have, doubted about many 
things.” On John iv. 42, “ The Christ is omitted 
by most of the oldest MSS.” In the first case 
it would have been better to say, “the two 
oldest MSS. and another”; in the second, 
“omitted by the two oldest MSS. and two 
others,” since Alford’s statement is incorrect. 
While the notes are occasionally untrustworthy, 
they are also too few. Certain things which 
should have been carefully stated are passed 
over. Thus, Luke xxiv. 12 is unnoticed, though 
the verse is expunged from Tischendorf’s text. 
In Mark i. 27, there is no annotation to the 
new reading, “ What thing is this? It is a 
teaching new, and with authority,” though there 
is a diversity of opinion both as to the reading 
and punctuation. In any case, and should not 
precede “with authority,” because it is not in 
the MSS. At Luke vi. 1, it would have been 
wiser to give the most probable meaning of the 
Greek word than to say, “ No one knows what 
it means.” The sense of it is not more difficult 
than that of some other adjectives which the 
Dean settles without remark. 

In ascertaining the true meaning of the 
original the author will scarcely hope to find 
universal assent. In the majority of cases he gives 
it well ; in others we think him wrong. 2 Corinth. 
xi. 6, “In everything did we make things mani- 
fest,” should be “did we make it manifest,” 
referring to “knowledge.” In Romans xii. 16 
“condescending to men of low estate,” should 
be “carried away by lowly things.” In Johniii.3, 
“born anew” should be “born from above,” 
which latter is put in the margin. In Luke vi. 16, 
the ellipsis is wrongly supplied by brother in- 
stead of son, “ Judas, the son of James.” Johni. 
42, “Simon, the son of Jonas,” should be “son 
of John,” for the same name is not represented. 
The names are distinct. Acts xvii. 22, “I per- 


reasonable or well founded; that they prevail | ceive that in all things ye are very religious,” 
in many minds is undoubted. In the mean time, | should be “I perceive that in all things ye are 
the Church of England, as a body, is apathetic | rather superstitious,” as has been shown by 
on the subject ; nor are the various Dissenting | Kenrick. 
communions inclined to further the scheme,! In punctuation the volume sometimes lacks 
probably fearing that the faith of many might | accuracy. At John vii. 21, 22, dca rovro should 
be shaken, and orthodoxy suffer. | belong to the 21st, not to the 22nd verse, as it 
Dr. Alford has laboured for years to convince is rightly put by Lachmann and Tischendorf. 
the public that a new version is desirable. But At Romans ix. 5, the best critics and trans- 
he has not persuaded his fellow-churchmen of lators are opposed to the punctuation followed. 
its immediate necessity ; though he is right in| At John iv. 35, 36, where the collocation of non 
thinking that the work should and could be is doubtful, a note at least should call attention 
done. The present volume is his contribution | to the fact that Tischendorf joins it to the 36th 
to it. Having been long employed in the inter-| verse. Many things in the volume are suscept- 
pretation of the Greek Testament, he tries to ible of improvement; and we trust that the 
put English readers in possession of his views | author will have an opportunity of changing 
as to the best text and a good rendering of it. | them. Having done so well, he is competent to 
The volume is creditable to his learning and | make his version more accurate. We regret that 
industry. The text he translates is professedly he has occasionally altered words in the autho- 
based on the most ancient authorities; while rized translation for others no better; but his 
his English, not departing much from the autho- | love of innovation is usually restrained within 
rized version, is usually correct. He is a sober | the bounds of sobriety. In the use of the Eng- 
and safe guide, possessing a good acquaintance | lish article he is immensely superior to Mr. 
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Ainslie. ‘ Even here, however, he “could find 


somewhat to amend. Would it not be better, 
for example, to say “God is spirit” than “a 
spirit,” in John iv. 24? 

The English public have three recent trans- 
lations of the New Testament, each from a 
different text: Sharpe’s, Ainslie’s, and Alford’s. 
There is still room for two others, taken from 
Tischendorf’s eighth edition and Lachmann’s 
larger one, respectively. The time has not 
come for a thoroughly new one having sufficient 
authority to supersede the authorized. The case 
of Germany is similar, where Luther’s still holds 
its ground, though it is confessedly incorrect in 
many places. De Wette did what he could to 
amend the German; and we thank the Dean 
for performing a similar work in regard to the 
English Testament. 





The Character and Literary Position of Nikolai 
Michailovitch Karamzin. By Y. K. Grot. 
(St. Petersburg.) 

M. Grot has earned the gratitude both of Rus- 
sian and foreign readers by presenting them 
with a clear and life-like portrait of a man who, 
though personally too little known even among 
his own countrymen, has exercised upon the 
intellectual life of his nation an influence which 
it is almost impossible to overrate. Many cele- 
brated men have given their name to the period 
in which they flourished ; but in the majority 
of such cases it is not so much the man who 
founds the era as the era which founds the 
man. The wind of light satire which stirred 
the opening years of the last century, blew 
where it listed, and men heard the sound 
thereof, and personified it in the form of a 
being whom they named Pope; but Pope was 
the consequence, not the cause, of the prevalent 
spirit. The revolutionary impulse which began 
to surge up throughout Western Europe fifty 
years later, found an all-powerful exponent in 
Voltaire; yet Voltaire was not the root, but 
merely the topmost branch, of the great ency- 
clopedic tree. With Karamzin it was far other- 
wise. Like his precursor Lomonosoff, and his 
successor Pushkin, he was the originator of an 
intellectual movement which formed one of 
the five great progressive stages in the literary 
history of Russia. Every feature of his career 
is striking and romantic, even to the very date 
of its commencement and termination. He was 
born while Europe still trembled with the 
shaking of the nations in the Seven Years’ War; 
and he died while St. Petersburg was weeping 
over the havoc wrought by the great inun- 
dation, and the blood of fratricidal strife had 
scarcely dried on the Adiiralty Plain. 

The brief and graphic Introduction, which 
sets before us, in a few forcible words, the 
position of Karamzin, and the character of the 
age in which he lived, is well worth quoting 
at length :— 

The sixty years of Karamzin's life (1765—1825) 
divide themselves naturally into two periods of 
equal length, the former of which belongs to the 
reign of Catherine, the latter and more celebrated 
to that of Alexander. In the first of these stages, 
Karamzin appears as a poet and essayist; in the 
second he is exclusively an historian. The short 
reign of the Emperor Paul was his transition- 
period from the realm of elegant literature to that 
of stern science; and the united epochs form one 
of the most brilliant eras in the history of Euro- 
pean literature. In Germany, in France, in Eng- 
land, had appeared talents of world-wide celebrity. 
Throughout the whole Continent, great sovereigns 
and great generals, not content with extending 
their protection to literature, were themselves en- 
tering the lists of authorship; and Catherine the 
Second, Frederick the Great, and Gustavus the 
Third were striving to earn the laurels of immor- 








such an epoch, there was springing into manhood 
on the banks of the Volga a youth destined one 
day to stand on a level with many of these cele- 


literary era. Nature gifted him with a glowing 
soul, a fine and penetrating intellect, a heart ever 
tender, ever yearning after the beautiful and the 
good: while the character of the age that moulded 
his education combined with Nature to make him 
a great writer. 

These few words set before us Karamzin as 
he was, and as he continued to be through all 
the phases of his eventful career— student, 
cadet, tourist, magazine-editor, grammarian, 
critic, historian,—from theday when he dreamed 
of the glories of ancient Rome on the sunny 
banks of the Volga, to the hour when, full of 
years and honours, he was followed to the 
grave by the mourning of an entire nation. 
Like the hero of some chivalric legend, we see 
the great thinker moving steadily onward, un- 
changed amid a changing world ; the same pure 
and noble spirit amid the rank unwholesome 
luxury of the court of Catherine the Second, 
with its Comus-rout of titled ruffians and courtly 
murderers,—under the fierce short fever of 
Paul’s misrule, in which the military madness 
of Frederick-William figured side by side with 
the impish tricks of Caligula,—through the 
glorious dayspring of the first Alexander, 
whose reign was in history what Karamzin’s 


ment,—dying, at length, with a kind of tragic 
| fitness, at the very moment when the Age of 
Poetry inaugurated by Alexander fell before 
the Age of Musketry inaugurated by Nicholas. 

Although the full development of Karamzin’s 
great reputation did not take place till 1794, 
his life and writings during this long novitiate 
prefigure very strikingly the latter stages of his 
career. In youth, as in mature age, he is still 
the same gentle, refined, irrepressible being— 
thirsting for intellectual knowledge, scheming 
incessantly for the improvement of his country- 
men, penetrated with a rapturous, lover-like 
enjoyment of the beauties of nature, and a 
generous admiration, wholly untinged with 
envy, for those of Art. In a word, he is the 
beau-ideal of a Muscovite Nathaniel Hawthorne 
—more active, if less poetical, than his great 
counterpart. Like most men of his time, he 
passed through the shadow of that sentimental- 
ism which was the bane of the century; but 
the high intellectual calibre of the man saved 


this nauseous affectation. While standing up 
manfully against a servile imitation of foreign 
models, he warmly admired (as his innumerable 
translations attest) all that they contained of 
elegance and grandeur. An observant eye, a 
plastic and delicate style, a fathomless depth 
of simple tenderness, characterize all the poems 
and tales which were his first achievements in 
literature. He had not, indeed, the fiery vigour 
of Lomonosoff, the ruler of the lyric age—the 
whole spirit of ancient Russia condensed into 
one burning ballad. Compared with the rush 
and thunder of the great Homer-Anacreon, 
Karamzin’s poems, manly and noble though 
they be, 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine; 
but nevertheless they are unmistakably the 
prophecy of a great triumph. <A poet, indeed, 
in the highest sense of the word, Karamzin 
was not; but if he lacked that glorious faculty 
which creates all things out of nothing, and 
peoples the solitudes of fact with the splendours 
of fiction, he gave ample proof of that bound- 
less command of language and marvellous 
felicity of expression which form the greatest 
charm of his history. This result was doubtless 
materially aided by his early habits of elaborate 





tality, not merely as rulers, but also as writers. At 


composition, and by that fondness for all 


brities, and to inaugurate in his own land a new 


greatest work is in literature, a splendid frag- | 


. . . . | 
him from all but a mere transitory tinge of | 





varieties of pathetic literature which familiar. 
ized his youth with such works as ‘ Werther’ 
‘La Nouvelle Héloise, and that strange trea. 
sury of mingled gold and dross, ‘ Clarissa 
Harlowe.’ The latter was his especial favourite. 
for his naturally tender and almost melancholy 
disposition fitted him to appreciate fully, and 
admire enthusiastically, the long, rambling, 
pathetic, beautifully quaint old prose epic, 
which will hand down to the latest ages a 
shadowy memory of the chubby little London 
printer who wrote it. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for Karamzin (con- 
sidering the imperfect education which his 
early adoption of the military profession had 
allowed him to receive) that his Platonic tem- 
perament found an Aristotle in his friend 
Petroff, whose cool, self-contained intellect was 
admirably fitted to moderate the impulsive 
nature of the future historian. The contrast 
between the two men is graphically depicted in 
one of Karamzin’s letters :— 

He approved with a quiet smile, where J rose 
into ecstacy; opposing to my fiery impulsiveness 
the frigid calmness of his mature judgment. I was 
a dreamer, he a practical thinker. Often in my 
melancholy moods the world seemed bitter and 
hostile—often did the tears of disappointment start 
to my eyes; but he never complained, never uttered 
| a sigh or a murmur: he consoled me, while himself 
| keeping all consolation af a distance. I had the 
| sensitiveness of a child, he the stoicism of a man; 
| but he loved my childlikeness as much as I his 
manhood. 

—Such society was just what Karamzin needed. 

The foundation-stone of his celebrity was 
unquestionably the ‘ Letters of a Russian Tra- 
veller, published soon after his return from 
abroad in 1790. It is in this work that we first 
see him as the representative of the era which 
he inaugurated—the personification of the Rus- 
sian mind looking beyond itself, and asking, 
“Wherein do I differ from other nations? and 
what can they teach me?” The young author's 
tone of fair and manly inquiry, the vigour of 
the work itself, its wide range of topics, its 
easy and graceful style, all combined to make 
it popular. This temporary success was con- 
solidated by the series of brilliant articles 
which he published as editor of the Moscow 
Journal, and crowned by the appearance of a 
collection of his smaller pieces, under the title 
‘My Trifles,’ which was speedily in the hands 
of every educated man throughout Western 
Russia. Of his critical and philological labours 
we have already spoken at some length in'a 
former paper, and need only add, that his dis- 
interested patriotism is sufficiently proved by 
his strenuous and persistent opposition to the 
undue adoption of the phraseology employed 
by the very authors who were the objects of 
his warmest admiration. 

And now came a time of perilous trial. Under 
the blighting sway of Paul, literature, like all 
noble pursuits, drooped and faded; and the 
censorship, the most absurd and barbarous 
institution of an absurd and barbarous system, 
starting into temporary power under so con- 
genial a ruler, harassed the great author to such 
a degree that he more than once formed the 
resolution of retiring from literature altogether. 
Had he done so, it is difficult to calculate the 
loss which would have resulted, not merely 
to Russia, but to Europe. The surest method 
of forming a just estimate of any great man is 
to consider the consequences likely to ensue 
upon his premature removal, and the possi- 
bility or impossibility of replacing him. The 
rudest hoplite in the Athenian ranks might 
have followed the chase at Marathon as 
staunchly as Auschylus; but none save he 
could have composed the ‘ Prometheus’ or the 
‘Agamemnon.’ Any hard-handed labourer from 
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‘Acharne might have stemmed the rout of 
Delium as boldly as Socrates; but no other 
could have laid the foundation of the Platonic 
philosophy. Any one of the rough-hewn janis- 
saries of Philip the Second could have fought 
at Lepanto as valiantly as Miguel Cervantes ; 
but in all the Christian armament there was 
put one author of ‘ Don Quixote.’ The meanest 
trooper of Cromweil’s Ironsides would have 
faced the Royalist fire as manfully as brave 
John Bunyan; but within the four seas of 
Britain there was but one mind capable of 
producing ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ or ‘The 
Holy War. The sword that pierced the breast 
of Marlowe, the disease that silenced the voice 
of Burns, the poison which destroyed Chatter- 
ton, the duel which proved fatal to Pushkin, 
have much to answer for; and, in like manner, 
had the needle-points of the official Lilliputians 
goaded Karamzin into premature retirement, 
the History of Medizval Russia would never 
have been written, and one of the most splen- 
did monuments of human genius would have 
been lost to European literature. But, happily, 
it was otherwise ordained. Scarcely had the 
resolution been formed, when the pressure 
which dictated it was suddenly removed ; and, 
in 1803, Karamzin, freed from all restriction, 
commenced the great work, for which his own 
natural tastes, his vast historical knowledge, 
and recent study of Nikon and Nestor (the 
Russian Ordericus Vitalis and William of 
Malmesbury), had so eminently fitted him. 
Respecting this famous performance little 
need be said here. In splendour of language, 
in vivid colouring, in almost boundless scope 
of information, it stands alone; and no stronger 
proof could be desired of its surpassing merit 
than the fact that, although a complete history 
of Russia has been a keenly-felt desideratum 
ever since Karamzin’s death, not one among 
all the great men who have succeeded him has 
dared to attempt the completion of his un- 
finished edifice. To this day, it remains as the 
hand of the master left it—a literary Cathedral 
of Cologne, transcendent in its very incomplete- 
ness. It would be difficult to select a finer 
specimen of Karamzin’s great powers and the 
strength and richness of the language in which 
he wrote, than the closing scenes of the reign 
of Ivan the Terrible, or the taking of Kazan by 
his great namesake in the previous century. 
The latter is, indeed, one of the most striking 
chapters in either ancient or modern history, 
and may safely bear comparison even with 
Thucydides’ life-like photograph of the cap- 
ture of Plataa, or Sir William Napier’s mas- 
terly picture of the second siege of Zaragoza. 
To readers of the present day, it will possess 
an additional interest from the coincidence of 
its details with those of the famous tragedy 
enacted on the shores of the Crimea nearly 
four centuries later. The siege of Kazan was, 
in fact, an absolute prophecy of that of Sevas- 
topol; the heroic tenacity of besiegers and 
besieged, the fearful sufferings unflinchingly 
endured on either side, the persistent attack 
and bloody repulse of the relieving force from 
without, the failure of the first assault and 
the signal triumph of the second, are all 
identical, As we approach the close of the nar- 
tative, the whole scene appears to live again 
under our eyes. We hear the crash of the 
ancient walls beneath the ceaseless play of 
Tvan’s artillery; we see the Tartars “ burrow- 
Ing in the ground like serpents” to escape the 
hail of cannon-balls; we watch the seething 
turmoil of the last hand-to-hand struggle, when 
the defenders “strove less to protect them- 
selves than to kill as many Russians as pos- 
sible”; and our whole heart leaps up in sym- 





the devout conquerors when the heathen strong- 
hold, which had so long “defied the armies of 
the living God,” was at length levelled to the 
ground. 

Crowned with the glory of such an achieve- 
ment, favoured by his sovereign, worshipped 
by his countrymen, loaded with honours and 
acclamations by every learned body in the 
Empire, the old man went peacefully to his 
rest, leaving behind him a name for public 
renown and private worth, for purity, tender- 
ness, patriotism, all that ennobles and elevates 
man’s nature, unmatched in the history of 
Russian literature. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Chronica Magistri Rogeri de Hovedene. Edited by 
William Stubbs. Vol. II. (Longmans & Co.) 
WE make record of the progress of this edition of 
Hoveden, which, in the second volume, is brought 
down to the year 1189. Hoveden himself, however, 
has not yet had much hand in these Chronicles, 
save as a copier or compiler, and occasionally as 
an editor, so far as adding a trifle of his own can 
make him one. In the forthcoming volume we 
shall meet with Master Roger as an author—one 
worthy of all respect on the part of students and 
readers generally. The vicar of Navestock has 
written a preface to the present volume. It is full 
of erudition wearing the lightest and pleasantest 
garb. It is, indeed, not without some affecta- 
tions, which are neither light nor pleasant. Does 
Mr. Stubbs, who usually writes good English, 
think he is using his mother-tongue with due 
regard when he speaks of a ‘‘ rapprochement 
between Henry and the more distant powers”? If 
rapprochement be forced on us as English, we may 
be next required to accept eloignement, with a host 
of other foreign words ; and then, what is to become 
of the “pure and undefiled well” of our language, 
with its source thus choked by foreign substances? 
With this exception, the preface is free from fault. 
In it are discussed the policy of Henry the Second’s 
government and the personal character of that 
monarch. _ This is done with great effect, and with 
a body of illustrations which will probably be new 
even to men who deem themselves familiarly ac- 
quainted with the history of a time on which Mr. 

Stubbs has thrown much and valuable light. 
Outpost Duty. By General Jarry. Translated from 
the French. To which are added Treatises on 
Military Reconnaissance and on Road-making. 
By Major-General W. C. E. Napier. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 
Ir is a common error with those who have not 
studied the art of war, to suppose that modern 
inventions have so altered the conditions of war- 
fare as to render obsolete the principles of the art, 
as practised by the great commanders of the last 
century. Study of military history, however, soon 
shows to the student that though some details have 
of necessity changed with the march of science, the 
principles on which the art is based are unchanging. 
And it is often surprising to see how little even 
details have changed. Here is a treatise on out- 
post duty, entering minutely into all the points to 
be observed in the performance of that most im- 
portant of tasks—written by a general who served 
under Frederick the Great, and yet, with one or 
two trifling exceptions, admirably adapted to in- 
struct an officer in the outpost duty of the present 
days of railways, telegraphs, breech-loading small 
arms, and rifled guns. When General Jarry quitted 
the Prussian service, he came to England, and 
became commandant of the senior department of 
the Royal Military College at High Wycombe, 
where he instructed the officers who were studying 
for the staff in the higher branches of the military 
art. General Napier has now translated his treatise, 
which hetruly calls singularly practical, and, in doing 
so, reminds us that the principles of outpost duty 
are the same in all armies and at all periods. 
The translator has done his work well, and has 
added some useful notes. The treatises on recon- 
naissance and road-making are compiled from 
various sources; and the whole being bound up 


useful to officers, whose library, on service, where 
these duties have to be carried out, is necessarily 
limited almost to what their pockets will hold. Two 
points strike us in looking over this volume—the 
first, that the system of visual signalling, now 
taught to a limited number of officers and men at 
the School of Military Engineering at Chatham, 
will be invaluable for outposts, and that an exten- 
sion of the numbers under instruction would be 
most useful :—the second, that the duties involved 
in the command of an outpost should form part of 
the course of instruction of every officer in the 
service. Every officer, no matter how low his rank, 
is liable to be detached on this service, when he 
becomes one of the eyes and ears of the army. 
Some of these days we hope to see all our officers 
regularly instructed in this duty and some others 
quite as important as inspecting dinners and kits, 
but now neglected. In the mean time, every officer 
who wishes to know what he may be called upon 
to perform at any time had better get General 
Napier’s little volume, and stow away its contents 
in his mind. 


The Poems of Uhland, translated into English Verse, 
with a short Biographical Memoir of the Poet. 
By William Collett Sandars. (Ridgway.) 

German Poetry, with the English Versions of the 
best Translators. Edited by H. E. Goldschmidt. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

Harsk as it may seem to compare Mr. Sandars’s 

bare and bold versions of Uhland’s lyrics with the 

samples of thoroughly artistic work selected by 

Mr. Goldschmidt, the juxtaposition affords the 

readiest test of the merits of the various translators. 

In one or two places we have a direct comparison, 

as Mr. Sandars has ventured on pieces of Uhland’s 

poetry which Mr. Skeat has translated, and even 
on some which are identified with Longfellow. It 
might be profitable for Mr. Sandars to put his own 
versions of ‘The Blind King’ and ‘ The Minstrel’s 

Curse’ side by side with those which are here 

quoted from Mr. Skeat, if he would understand 

the secret of his own failure and of another's suc- 
cess. And yet in these two pieces Mr. Sandars has 
acquitted himself more creditably than in most of 

Uhland’s shorter lyrics. Forced turns of expression 

and arbitrary rhymes, coupled with an inability 

of reproducing delicacies of feeling and language, 
give us a general impression of awkwardness and 
poverty. Thus, in the poem called ‘ The Gossamer,’ 

the words “‘ with Mary” are thrust in to find a 

‘rhyme for fairy; on the next page a girl is “far 

worse than Weber” because a line has just ended 

with neighbour ; and then we are told, though not 
by Uhland, that ‘‘stag and roe meander,” for 
no other reason than that it is pleasant to the 
huntsman “through the woods to wander.” Mr. 
Sandars might plead with Byron that the rhyme 
compels him to do this; but no such excuse can 
be found for the manner in which whole lines are 
rendered, ‘‘ Wir haben uns noch nie bestellt” is 
translated ‘ Of fixed appointments have we none”; 
and in the same poem (‘ Lauf der Welt’) the simple 
confession at the end is distorted. Again, the two 
last lines of ‘ Bauernregel,’ which may be called in 

English ‘The Peasant’s Art of Love,’ are made 

intolerably awkward— 

The season’s past to view the moon, 
By snows thy love is chilled. 

Compare this with Uhland'sneatness and simplicity, 

and observe that in the original there is nothing 

about love being chilled by snows, but merely a 

piece of advice to the lover not to run the risk of 

catching cold himself. One of Mr. Sandars’s more 
successful translations is the poem of ‘The Black- 
smith,’ which comes immediately after the one we — 
have just been considering. But on the whole his 
book cannot be recommended either as readable in 
itself, or as giving a good idea of Uhland.—Mr. 

Goldschmidt’s volume is chiefly made up of pub- 

lished translations, though some are new to us. 

Several versions of Faust, including Dr. Anster’s, 

Prof. Blackie’s, Mr. Theodore Martin's, and Lord 

Ellesmere’s, have been laid under contribution, 
and a good deal of taste has been shown in the 
process of selection. Among new translations we 
are much pleased with some by Dr. J. Steele, 








pathy with the grand universal jubilation of 


together in a volume of small size, will be very 


especially his version of Becker’s ‘German Rhine.’ 
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In all cases the German original is printed on 
the opposite page, so as to supply an immediate 
and infallible test of accuracy. It is something that 
the great number of translations chosen by Mr. 
Goldschmidt come well out of the trial. 


The Book of Ready-made Speeches ; with Appropriate 
Quotations, Toasts and Sentiments. By C. Hindley. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

A volume to be avoided. It might have been 

“funny”; it is only commonplace. The idea of a 

man learning by heart any one of these dull 

speeches, and letting it off when called upon, is 

something fearful. A man never learned even a 
ech of his own composing but, in the speaking 

of it (if his memory did not trip him up), he 

betrayed the process by which he had painfully 
acquired what he painfully delivered, and what 
was painfully listened to. The only rule for a man 
is, never to speak unless he has something to say, 
and then say that without any ‘damnable iter- 
ation.” A man can only have something to say 
who is first capable of thought. He who thinks 
before he speaks will generally find for expression 
the very simplest but most effective terms. When, 
at a public dinner, you see the chairman exchange 

a few words with the secretary, you may reckon | 

upon a very poor speech. He is thinking of his | 

duty when it is too late to effectually prepare for | 

it. On the other hand, when a chairman delivers a 

brilliant address, full of point, laden with amuse- 

ment and instruction, and when he laments that 
he has not had leisure to study the theme he had 
to illustrate, do not believe a word of what the | 
farceur asserts. If he had not studied the subject 

he would have failed in duty and courtesy to the | 
gentlemen who had confided to him the pleasant 

conduct of a whole evening. But studying and | 
learning by heart are different things. The latter | 
may produce some fun to the listeners. Only fancy | 
the “ young man” who, in responding to the toast | 

* The Ladies,” should venture to say, among other | 

things, ‘‘ I have felt the power of both a mother’s | 

and a sister’s love, and I trust some day to know | 
what the affection of a wife is like. . .” One knows 
what sort of a wooer this expansive simpleton | 
would make; and it is not hard to guess what sort | 
of comment on such a speech would be made, 
behind their fans, by the Amelias, Belindas, Caro- | 
lines, Dorotheas and Ediths and Fannys, as they | 
gazed on the sentimental orator, with eyes brighter | 
than of wont with good-humoured laughter. 


Bordeaux and its Wines; classified by Order of 
Merit—[ Bordeaux et ses Vins, &c., par Edouard 
Feret]. (Paris, Masson ; London, Triibner & Co.) | 

Tus history of perhaps the most precious of the 

wines of France, is adorned with between five and six 

dozen views of chateaux, the proprietors of which live 
and flourish on vinecultivation in the Department of | 
the Gironde. These views are only of the principal 
chateaux. When we think of the number, how the | 
edifices are sustained, and with what elixir the | 
various cellars are filled, the palate becomes dry, | 

| 

| 





and the very soul is athirst for Sauterne or “ tout 

ce quil vous plaira.” M. Feret has founded his 

book on the earlier and “exhausted” work of | 
M. Cocks. Between the two authors the vines of 
this district have never had such a chronicling. 
The whole is written in a cheerful strain, as if the 
very best of Medoc had been the Hippocrene of | 
the chronicler. There is never any excitement in 
the style, but occasionally a chirruping remark, as 
if the lips had just smacked at the uncorking of a 
fresh flask. The sober philosophy of the writer is 
well preserved throughout. There is no confusion 
of details or contradiction in terms. The best | 
wine of the country clears and never clouds the 
intellect. When a Gironde editor puts pen to 
paper the ink and his thoughts flow as pleasantly 
and purely as wine of the best cré@ in the veins of | 
the discreet imbiber. Mark the difference of inspi- 
ration between the vins de graves de Ludon and 
usquebagh. A Bordeaux editor lately described 
@® romantic suicide in two words, ‘“‘aimer et 
mourir.” A Cork editor, enlarging on a similar 
affair, talked of a Limerick lad who had tried to 
shoot himself for love of his mother’s scullery-maid, 
as “ being under the potent influence of love and | 
liquor and somewhat under the influence of drink.” | 





| edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. (Longmans), 


| Inglis’s (R.) Dramatic Writers of Scotland, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 


| Jones's (Rev. H.) The Perfect Man, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl 


| Steir’s (R.) Words of the Apostles Expourded, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 


| Tertullian, Writings of, Vol. |, 8vo. 10/6 cl 


| good results of the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of 


We will only add that with this book in hand and 
a few good introductions, a tourist might go on 
an excursion through this wine-producing district 
which would procure him pleasures to be remem- 
bered for ever,—always providing he did not 
obliterate memory by too copious slaking of his 
thirst during his travels. Seriously, as a guide- 
book as well as a history and a scientific treatise 
on grapes and their growing, this volume is of very 
considerable merit. 

We have on our table Timely Words; being 
Fifteen Sermons, by J. Jackson Goadby (Simpkin 
& Marshall),—Jnvocation of Saints and Angels, 
compiled from Greek, English and Latin Sources, 
for the Use of Members of the Church of England, 


Brief Prayers for Travellers, by Thomas Brittain 
Vacher, with a Preface by the Rev. William 
Conway, M.A. (Hatchard),—Spceches delivered in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in the Case of Saurin v. 
Starr and Another, by Sir John Duke Coleridge, 
M.P. (Low),—Bertrand du Guesclin, the Hero of 
Brittany, Constable of France, and of Castile, by 
Emile de Bonnechose, translated by Margaret 8. 
Jeune (Griffith & Farran),—Crocker the Clown: a 
Tale for Boys, by Benjamin Clarke (Cassell),— 
Mrs. Brown up the Nile, by Arthur Sketchley 
(Routledge). Also a new edition of On Scarlatina ; 
its Nature and Successful Treatment, by T. Baker 
Brown (Hardwicke); and the following pamphlets: 
—The Spirit of Truth the Holy Spirit: a Sermon 
preached before the University of Cambridge on 
Whitsunday, May 16, 1869, by Connop Thirlwall, 
D.D. (Rivingtons),—A Sermon preached at Cul- 
lompton, April 22, 1869, at the Annual Visitation 
of the Archdeacon of Exeter, by Thomas Mozley 
(Rivingtons),—Zord Macaulay on the Coronation 
Oath, by Lord Redesdale (Rivingtons),—Js Capital 
Punishment Necessary? a few simple Reasons for 
altering the Present Law, by Bomolochus (Ridg- 
way),—Jamaica under the New Form of Govern- 
ment, with an Appendix containing an Abstract 
of the last Official Report of Sir P. Grant, a Series 
of Letters reprinted from the European Mail, by 
West Indian (Field & Tuer),—Zndowed Schools: 
their Connexion with the Universitiesand the Church: 
Two Lectures on the State of Education in Eng- 
land in the Sixteenth Century, by Thomas Cox, 
M.A. (Longmans),—Military Work by Military 
Labour, with a Few Remarks on Mr. Hanbury 
Tracy's Motion before Parliament, by an Officer of 
Royal Engineers ( Buck),—and The Colonial Society : 
Proceedings at the Inaugural Dinner, March 10, 
and the Inaugural Meeting, March 15, 1869, 
(Office of the Zuropean Mail). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Ansted’s (D. T.) The Earth’s History, 16mo. 2/ swd. 

Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Drawing, edit. by Worthen, 8vo. 42/ cl. 
Ashworth’s (J.) Walks in Canaan, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Austin’s (A.) The Season, a Satire, new edit. 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Christopher Kenrick, Life and Adventures, by J. Hatton, 21/ cl. 
Clement of Alexandria, Writings of, Vol. 2, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Coffin’s (C. C.) Our New Way Round the World, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Dundonald’s (Earl of) Life, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30/ cl. 

Frith’s (J.) Far and Wide, Diary of Travel, 1857—1860, 12mo. 16/ cl. 
Gaspey’s (W.) A Dish of Trifle, sq. 1/ swa. 

Graves (R. H.) on Revelations, 8vo. 4/ cl. 

Haig’s (J.) Symbolism, &c., cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Hengstenberg’s (E. W.) Prophecies of Ezekiel, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Hunt’s Universal Yacht List for 1849, obl. 5/ cl. : 
Hunting, Steeple-Chasing & Racing Scenes, illust. by Herring, 7/6 


Island Mission (The), a History of the Melanesian Mission, 5/ cl. 
Johnson’s (J.) Willing Hearts and Ready Hands, cr. 8yvo. 3/6 cl. 


Kennedy's (Rey. J.) Man’s Relations to God, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Kerr’s (Rev. J.) Sanctuary Services of the late Rev. A. Jack, &. 5/6 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works by Buchanan, Vol. 2, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Married, by Author of ‘ Wondrous Strange,’ 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Menault’s (E.) Intelligence of Animals, illust. 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Mill’s (John Stuart) The Subjection of Women, post 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Myers’s (E.) The Puritans, fe. 2/6 cl. 

Out of ‘Town, by Phiz, obl. folio, 5/ bds. 

Owen’s (O. D.) Licensed Victuallers’ Pocket Manual, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Richey’s (A. G.) Lectures on the History of Ireland, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Rigg’s (Rev. A.) Harmony of the Bible, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Smith's (Rey. W.) Sermons and Letters, Memoir by Cairns, 5/6 cl. 


Stereoscopic Views of Palestine, Ist Series, in box, 10/6 
Synoptical History of England, from Earliest Record, obl. 8vo. 7/6 


Sadler’s (M. T.) The Bible the People’s Charter, Svo. 8/6 cl. 
Townshend’s (Capt. F. T.) 10,000 Miles of Travel, Sport, &c., 15/ cl. 
Vaughan’s (C. J.) Lessons of the Cross and Passion, fe. 2/6 cl. 
Winkworth’s (C.) Christian Singers of Germany, 12mo. 4/ cl. 





THE PRINCE'S VISIT TO EGYPT. 
Brynfield House, Glamorgan, May 27th, 1869. 
Ir is with great satisfaction that we hail the 


Wales to Egypt, and among these the observations 


His Royal Highness are well worthy of notice, 
There is a remark made by Prof. Owen in hig 
speech at the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society (given in the Times of Ma 
25th) which, while bestowing merited praise on the 
successful researches of “‘ Mariette Bey” in Egypt, 
appears to attribute to him a discovery supposed 
to arise out of those researches, but which has lo: 
ago been made by some of our own countrymen. 
Prof. Owen says, ‘‘ Ethnologically we learn from 
sculptures and figures of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
Dynasties, exhumed by Mariette, that the founders 
of such governed society in the fertile soil of Egypt 
were certainly not African, not Ethiopian, but. 
Asiatic, with indications of a more northern origin 
than the Assyrian or the Hindoo.” 

Researches carried out through the assistance of 
a Government may be supposed to lead to greater 
results than those made by individuals without that. 
assistance, and it is not unusual to ignore what has 
been done by Englishmen ; but as the same remark 
on the Asiatic origin of the Egyptians was pub. 
lished in ‘The Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians’ in 1836, and as several English Egypt: 
ologists of the time—General Felix, the late Duke 
of Northumberland, Mr. Lane, and others—were 
of the same opinion, it is only fair to them to show 
that they had also arrived at a conclusion which. 
no modern discoveries can attest more satisfactorily 
than did the crania and the sculptures of the tombs. 
at Sakkara and about the Pyramids, of the 3rd and 
4th Dynasties, examined by them about forty years 
ago. 

Of the statement above referred to in ‘The 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,’ 
vol. i., pp. 2, 3, 4, the following are extracts :— 
“Every one who considers the features, the lan- 
guage, and other peculiarities of the ancient Egyp- 
tians will feel convinced that they are not of African 
extraction, but that, like the Abyssinians and man: 
inhabitants of the known valley of the Nile (i.e. of 
the Blue River), they bear the evident stamp of an 
Asiatic origin... . And if features and other ex- 
ternal appearances are insufficient to establish this 
fact, the formation of the skull, which is decidedly 
of the Caucasian variety, must remove all doubt 
of this valley having been peopled from the East. 
... It is not improbable that those two nations 
(the Egyptians and the Hindoos) may have pro- 
ceeded from the same original stock, and have 
migrated southwards from their parent country in 
Central Asia.” And “that colonization and civili- 
zation descended the Nile from Ethiopia... ap- 
pears from modern investigation to be totally at 
variance with fact.” My own claim I should not 
have noticed had I not thought it right that those 
English travellers, who passed so much of their 
time in Egypt, should not be considered ignorant 
of a fact long since observed by them. 

GARDNER WILKINSON. 








SIR RODERICK MURCHISON ON RAIN AND 
RIVERS. 


Brookwood Park, Alresford, May 27, 1869. 

Even the great Sir Roderick Murchison must 
not attempt to argue against “a matter of fact.” 
In his address to the Royal Geographical Society, 
on Monday last (Morning Post, May 25), he says: 
“Let us revert to the broken and abrupt cliffs 
which face each other on the opposite sides of 
great marine channels, or those in the hard lime- 
stone which forms the gorge of the Avon, at 
Clifton, near Bristol, and countless other river- 
gorges. How shall we explain these precipices by 
gradual wearing away?” In reference to the gorge 
of the Avon and ‘the countless other river-gorges,” 
as a matter of fact, is the gorge of the Niagara an 
igneous crack? Will any man in the world—will 
Sir Roderick himself—deny that the river has cut 
the gorge with its ‘‘ broken and abrupt cliffs, which 
face each other” from the Lake Ontario to the 
Falls? Or that this work is still going on at this 
moment? Moreover, the Niagara has cut, and is 
cutting, its gorge through the same stone (lime- 
stone) as the Avon has; and if, as a matter of fact, 
the gorge of the river Niagara is cut by water, not. 
cracked by fire, why not the gorge of the river 
Avon and “the countless other river-gorges” ? 
GEORGE GREENWOOD, Colonel. 
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OLD PICTURES. 
Florence, May, 1869. 

Mr. Jarves, the well-known American Art- 
connoisseur, collector and writer, now living in 
Florence, is in possession of some pictures which 
our readers may like to hear of :—1. A small 
Virgin and Child, by Leonardo da Vinci. I say 
“by Leonardo da Vinci,” because the picture is 
not only attributed to that super-eminent master, 
but is believed to be really his by sound judges, 
professional and critical, not too ready to accept 
as gold everything that glitters. This is, at any 
rate, a choice and beautiful work, characterized by 
those qualities which distinguish acknowledged 
Leonardos. 2. A similar subject, by that inexhaust- 
ibly delightful painter, Lippo Lippi; a most enjoy- 
able and well-marked example of his work, of 
moderate size. 8. St. Jerome and another saint, 
with the lion; a small picture by the same master. 
4, A painting of remarkable subject and uncommon 
historical interest, ascribed to Giorgione; to whom, 
indeed, ‘so far as the evidence of style goes, it 
seems more fairly attributable than to any other 
painter. The subject is a middle-aged or elderly 
nobleman, seated in the open air with a comely 
oung woman, and a pilgrim accosting them; a 

tin motto in one corner of the picture moralizes 
on the folly of leading such a course of life as one 
would fear to die in. The historical explanation 
offered is, that the Pope sent a pilgrim to the 
Malatesta, then governing at Rimini, to remon- 
strate against his continuing to keep a mistress. 
5. A portrait of a friend of Ariosto, also ascribed 
to Giorgione. 6. St. Jerome in the Desert, a pic- 
ture of moderate dimensions, by Cima da Coneg- 
liano: it bears an inscription or signature which, 
though not distinctly legible throughout, favours 
this attribution. 7. A Virgin and Child, by Luini, 
—as usual with this lovely-minded painter, tender 
and graceful in motive. 8. A fine half-length por- 
trait of a young lady, regarded, by some judges of 
historical portraiture, as a member of the house 
Valois. More singular than the doubt regarding 
the sitter is that which arises respecting the painter; 
for the work has certain characteristics of style 
which would point to Paul Veronese, and others 
which suggest a master no less diverse than Antonio 
More. Be the author of the work either or neither 
of these great men, it is a fine one, and such as 
would not discredit either of them. 9. A head- 
and shoulders figure of Christ, by Blake; perhaps 
unique, among the works of this strange genius, 
in respect of its comparatively large scale. It is 
included in the catalogue of Biake’s works given 
at the end of Mr. Gilchrist’s ‘ Life.’ Several other 
works, which I do not pause to specify, are in 
the possession of Mr. Jarves, a gentleman whose 
researches after ‘‘Old Masters” have in various 
instances been crowned by noticeable good for- 
tune, — if, indeed, I can apply the term ‘‘ good 
fortune” to what is in reality discrimination leagued 
with zeal. W. M. R. 





“THE SPACIOUS FIRMAMENT ON HIGH.” 
May 31, 1869. 

I venture to propose a new theory on the trans- 
lation of the 114th Psalm as printed in the Spec- 
tator. Addison wrote therein an essay on the gra- 
titude due from man to his Maker, and added to it 
the admired hymn, ‘“ When all thy mercies, O my 
God.” Ten days afterwards appeared a number 
signed T., i.e. Steele, not Tickell. It consists of 
three distinct parts: 1. An editorial paragraph ; 
2. A letter from a daily admirer in commendation 
of the endeavours of the editor to reform the taste 
of a profane age, and submitting for correction the 
translation in question; 3. An amusing letter on 
the price of the paper. Now I assume, on circum- 
stantial and internal evidence, that the first letter 
and the translation were the contribution of the 
reverend Isaac Watts. If so, there was no mis- 
demeanour. If otherwise, Tickell must be acquitted. 

Botton CorNeEyY. 


Liverpool, June 1, 1869. 
May I be permitted to ask a question? It re- 
Spects the authorship of that version of Psalm 
cxiv. to which you allude in your last week’s 
answer to a correspondent as to the hymn— 





The spacious firmament on high. 

You state that Thompson’s edition of A. Marvell’s 
works (1776) “demonstrates that the pieces of 
religious verse published for the first time in 
Nos. 458, 461 and 465 of the Spectator were written 
by Marvell.” My question refers to the verses in 
No. 461 of the Spectator. They were issued by 
Watts as his own in his metrical version of the 
Psalms, and are marked as his in many editions of 
the Spectator. The evidence of style and manner, 
as far as it is of any value in the case, is in Watts’s 
favour ; and he evidently claims the authorship 
where he says in his preface, ‘‘ I have attempted to 
imitate the sacred beauties of my author in some 
of the sprightly Psalms, such as Psalms xlv 

cxiv., &c.” From this it might appear that Tickell, 
the alleged author of Spectator No. 461, either 
used Watts’s MS. or inserted the version as a com- 
munication from Watts. There is, however, now 
the claim for Marvell, said to be sustained by his 
own MS. I have no access just now to Thompson’s 
edition of Marvell, nor have I any means of certi- 
fying myself as to the character and mode of the 
criticism by which the said MS. has been tested; 
but the question which occurs to me is, are the 
verses which Watts claims found in Marvell’s MS. 
in Marvell’s own handwriting? If not, their tran- 
scription by other hands may possibly be of later 
date. Indeed, unless there be demonstrative evi- 
dence of their being transcribed by Marvell’s order 
and under his correction, the uncertainty attached 
to MSS. by unknown hands leaves Watts still in 
possession of the stronger claim. May I respectfully 
solicit your aid in solving the question proposed ! 

S. W. CHRISTOPHERS, 





THE FOLK-LORE OF GREECE, ASIA MINOR 
AND ALBANIA. 

Your article on the Rev. Mr. Tozer’s ‘ Re- 
searches in the Highlands in Turkey,’ and his 
chapters on the modern Greek popular tales, at- 
tract attention to a subject of some interest. I 
beg, therefore, to communicate some recent obser- 
vations of my own. 

In connexion with modern Greek folk-lore it 
has been considered desirable to know its eastern 
relations in Asia Minor, and I believe I commu- 
nicated some of the first observations to ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ and Von Hahn in 1862-4. Von 
Hahn had got too far with the printing of the 
‘Griechische und Albanesische Mirchen’ to avail 
himself of all my notes, but he inserted ‘ Little 
Peppercorn’ (No. 56). On account of his work 
being published piecemeal, it appears as if he had 
only two pieces from Asia Minor, Nos. 49 and 50, 
from Aivali, one of which is rather a romance 
than a true popular tale; but Nos. 56 and 70 
belong to Asia Minor. 

I have now identified in the Smyrna district 
Nos. 1, 2, 23, 28, 31, 49, 56, and 64. These include 
‘Cinderella’ and other popular forms. Besides, I 
have recently obtained two new dragon stories, 
and a copious form of ‘The Sleeping Prince,’ the 
analogue of ‘The Sleeping Beauty.’ 

Ethnographically speaking, the main points of 
interest are these: first, the extension eastward 
of the Greek area, which was naturally to be 
expected; but, secondly, what is more worthy 
of remark, the identification of Albanian tales, 
and consequently of Albania in the west with Asia 
Minor in the east. Of the Albanian tales in Von 
Hahn six exist in Smyrna, and, giving a general 
opinion, I consider that all can be identified. A 
curious point is this: that while the Smyrna details 
of No. 28, ‘‘the princess who smiled roses and 
wept pearls,” are very different from the Ziza 
details, yet the incident of the bath-man, or keeper 
of the bath, is found in both, but variously treated. 

With regard to Germanic relations, the Smyrna 
version of No, 23, ‘Mr. Lazarus and the Dragons,’ 
also gives the Jack the Giantkiller incident of 
substituting a log in the bed, which is thumped 
instead of the man; but while the Albanian sug- 
gests that he has been stung by “gnats,” the 
Smyrniote is less romantic, and has been bitten by 
“ fleas.” 

The relations of the Panchatantra are illustrated 
by a detail of the latter tale, No. 23, where the 





children cry out for dragon’s flesh ; and in the tale 
No. 31, ‘The Snake Child,’ the Smyrna version 
has it that the bride was told by three old women 
at a well that the snake was an enchanted man. 
Other Indian resemblances can be cited. 

While recognizing these relationships, I wish to 
remark that they do not by any means authorize 
us to treat the folk-lore of Hellas and Asia Minor 
as Indo-European in its origin. The Saga forms 
of such tales in Greek mythology carry back the 
chronology, it is true, but on that very account we 
should, in the present state of our knowledge, 
hesitate before we adopt an Indo-European origin 
for the Indian and Hellenic forms. At the earliest 
period we know of, the Indian races were in con- 
tact with non-Aryans, and the Hellenes came in 
contact in Asia Minor with non-Aryans of the 
same type as those still found on the northern 
Indian frontier. Bryan Hodgson has shown the 
relation through Tibet of the Lazians in Asia Minor, 
and of the languages of Assam. Mr. W. W. 
Hunter has lately quoted a parallel to the legend 
of Deucalion as found among the Sontals; and a 
fuller examination of non-Aryan materials may 
perhaps show us a wide distribution of legends 
over the non-Aryan regions. Hype CLARKE. 





CHEMICAL TERMS. 
May 29, 1869. 

In your number of the 8th of May, the reviewer 
of Mr. Barff’s ‘Introduction to Scientific Che- 
mistry’ has inadvertently fallen into an error, 
which I am convinced he would wish to have rec- 
tified. In turning to the passage cited,—‘‘ hydric 
sulphate, called also sulphuric acid,” &c.,—I find 
that it runs thus in the book: “ Hypric SULPHATE,,. 
called also sulphuric acid and oil of vitriol,” &¢.— 
the author following his usual custom of giving 
the common as well as the scientific term. In the 
previous chapter, Mr. Barff has limited his use 
of the name sulphuric acid to the body to which 
chemists attribute the formula SO,. This being 
the case, he is quite consistent in the use of his 
terms when he says, that ‘ hydric sulphate sepa- 
rates into sulphuric acid and water.” The nomen- 
clature adopted by Mr. Barff is that introduced a 
few years ago by some of our most eminent che- 
mists; and, far from being in opposition to the 
Lavoisier nomenclature, it claims to be the more 
logical application of its principles. In the instance 
of the term ‘sulphuric acid,” Mr. Barff uses it in 
identically the same sense as Lavoisier did. 

STEPHEN WILLIAMS, 
Prof. Chem. Stonyhurst College. 

*,* We give Prof. Williams the benefit of his 
explanation of the use by Mr. Barff of the term 
Hydric Sulphate. - At the same time, we adhere 
to the opinion expressed in our notice of the 
‘Introduction to Scientific Chemistry.’ The new 
nomenclature,—so far from being a more logical 
application of the Lavoisierian principles,—is, in 
our view, @ perversion of the system, an introduc- 
tion of unnecessary changes, and a hindrance, not 
a help, to chemical science. 





JEWISH LIFE. 
Office of the ‘ Jewish Record,’ June 2, 1869. 

In your review of ‘ Count Teleki’ you more than 
hint that the author’s knowledge of the Jews and 
their faith was derived from modern and well- 
known sources, such as ‘ Mr. Disraeli’s novels on 
the Asian mysteries, certain papers in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ and Mr. Deutsch’s article on the 
*Talmud,’” rather than from the fountain indi- 
cated in the novel. As an evidence to the correct- 
ness of your surmise will you permit me to state 
that whole pages of ‘Count Teleki’ (e.g. pp. 141- 
145; 299-301) have been taken verbatim et literatim 
from a series of original papers on ‘The Penta- 
teuch, its Authenticity and Value,’ which, during 
the last year, have appeared week by week in the 
columns of the Jewish Record. I need scarcely add 
that this was done without the slightest acknow- 
ledgment or reference. Further, no Jew or Jewess 
could have made such patent and ridiculous mis- 
takes regarding some of the beliefs and ceremonies 
of Judaism as are to be found scattered through 
the pages of the book. 

THE EDITOR OF THE ‘JEWISH RECORD.’ 
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THE INDIA MUSEUM. 

Tue idea of royalty, as shown by the word rdjd 
(from 1dj, to shine), implies to the Hindu mind the 
notion of splendour and magnificence. Raja, king, 
is now the title of many large zemindars or land- 
owners, and Mah4r4ja4, great king, originally thetitle 
of the great sovereigns of India, is now merely the 
designation of many asemi-independent prince whose 
kingly power is but a shadow of the past. Yet 
even though these titles no longer answer to the 
reality which they formerly expressed, the names 
Raja and Mab4raja still embody the idea of pomp 
and lustre of all that is shining and grand. A look 
at those gold and silver embroideries from Benares, 
Surat, Abmedabad, &c., at those Cashmere shawls 
from Cashmere and Umritsur, at those carpets and 
rugs from Tanjore, Mysore, Hyderabad, &c., in 
which the India Museum abounds, and at that 
stately prince who, in effigy, holds his Durbar, will 
readily convey toan English imagination the picture 
of Hindu royalty. The striking feature of all these 
remarkable manufactures is the dazzling effect they 
produce on the eye ; for only after this is overcome 
is it possible to appreciate the harmonious blending 
of their colours, and the exquisite beauty of their 
design. But, besides, they call forth another 
reflection which is so often roused by a study of 
Hindu antiquity. 

A Hindu is one of those sublime or, it may be, 
one of those dreadful beings that have abundance 
of time, and therefore live without any regard for 
time. His vast literature has no work on history 
—none at least worthy that name. His most 
renowned authors have no date. His ancient sages 
lived myriads and millions of years. Time goes for 
nothing in a Hindu life, and one really wonders 
what amount of time it must have taken the 


poor Hindu workmen to produce these marvellous | 


manufactures, or these carvings in sandal-wood, 
that inlaid work in which silver and ivory, ebony 
and sappan wood and other materials are combined, 
more, apparently, for being examined under the 
microscope than by the naked eye. No machinery 
assisted in all this wonderful work, uo pattern or 


design lay before the carver or weaver when he | 


created it. He saw it all ready before him with his 
mind’s eye only, just as the seers of yore “saw” 
and “carved” and wove” the inspired hymns of 
his ancient Vedas—unconcerned about time and 
fame. It is all, one might imagine, a ray of a 


glorious past which still illumines the present day | 


of the poor Hindu artisan. 

It becomes, as it were, a relief to the eye, and to 
the mind too, to wander from all this gorgeousness, 
which embodies both the tale of boundless wealth 
and of abject poverty—between which extremes no 
country has so little of intermediate links as India 
—to the precious stones produced in her soil. The 
series of minerals of this kind is not inconsiderable 
in the collection of the India Museum. It consists 
of diamonds, turquoises, garnets, rubies, opals, 
jades and agates. Some of the articles manufac- 
tured of these precious stones belong to the rarest 
works of Art in existence, and deserve a special 
description ; but though we can here only allude to 
them, we ought not to pass over a very curious 


collection of agates which at this moment may be | 
seen at the India Museum, because it is there only | 


temporarily, and therefore may soon pass out of 
sight: we mean the collection made by and belong- 
ing to Dr. George Birdwood, the late secretary 
and curator of the Government Central Museum, 
at Bombay, one of the finest we have ever seen. 
The agates of which it is composed proceed from 


Cambay, which from ancient times has been famous | 


for its agates and agate-onyx, the latter being 
generally supposed to be the same as the Mur- 
rhine vases of Pliny and other classical writers. 
The specimens collected by Dr. Birdwood are 
arranged in their different classes, as onyx, blood- 
stone or heliotrope, jasper, chalcedony, carnelian, 
fortification agates, moss agates and mocha stones. 
Most of them are cut as brooch-stones by lapidaries 
of the city of Broach ; but there are also slabs of 
moss-stone, jasper and chalcedony which are really 
superb. The chefs-d’wuvre, however, of the collec- 
tion are the cups, or Murrhine vases,—two in 
chalcedony especially, and one in moss agate which 





looks as if painted with roses, its base being brown 
and covered as it were with feathers, while it is 
crowned all round the rim with red roses. Such a 
cup is priceless. The whole, indeed, of Dr. Bird- 
wood’s collection is exquisite ; and one of its charms 
is, that there is not an ill-chosen specimen in it. 
We cannot turn away from the endless array 
of curiosities exhibited in the India Museum with- 
out expressing our special gratification at again 
discovering amongst them the Rangoon relics, 
which, if our recollection be good, had vanished 
from the public eye for many years past. At least, 
we do not remember having seen them at Fife 
House. These relics were found in 1855, at Ran- 
goon, by some labourers, when employed in level- 
ling a Buddhist temple for the future site of 
European barracks, and transmitted by Brigadier 
C. Russell, commanding at Rangoon, to the Govern- 
ment of India, which subsequently forwarded 
them to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company. Col. W. H. Sykes, who at the time 
was chairman of the Court, had them exhibited, 
in 1857, at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Scciety. 
They have since, we believe, been buried in a 
strong box of the East India Company and the 
India Government, and their resurrection is of a 
very recent date. These relics consist of three relic 
tombs, a helmet and belt, both set with precious 
stones, a tassel, a leaf scroll, a cup with a ruby on 
the top, and a bowl with cover, all the articles 
being in pure, massive gold. One of the relic tombs 
still contains the burnt bones of a human being, 
but whether of a prince or princess might be 
doubtful, as the translators of the inscription on 





do not agree on this point,—the former represent- 

ing a queen of Pegu, the latter the prince, as the 
| devotee who made these offerings. Judging from 
the text of the inscription, as published in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, we are inclined 
to think that Dr. Fausbdll’s opinion is the correct 
one. 

But we almost forget our old friend, the tiger. 
Who has not seen and, what is more, heard him at 
the old India House? and who, having suffered 
under his unearthly sounds, can ever dismiss him 
from his memory ? It seems that this horrid crea- 


the golden scroll, Capt. Sparks and Dr. Fausbdll, | 


in six or seven weeks will probably be found at 
Kensal Green. 

At the Meeting of Convocation on Thursday, 
the offer of the trustees of the late Mr. Felix 
Slade to found a professorship of the Fine Arts 
with a sum of 12,0007. was accepted. It is under- 
stood that the Universities of Cambridge and 
London are intended to be endowed in the same 
manner by the liberal bequests of Mr. Slade. 


Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s collection of Proverbs ig 
nearly ready. His edition of ‘ Warton’s History 
of English Poetry ’ will shortly go to press. Mr, 
Skeat is, we hear, to re-write the chapter on Piers 
Plowman. We wish Mr. Bradshaw would re-write 
or correct the passages on Chaucer. The early 
part of Warton stands much in need of additions 
and amendment. 


On ‘The Philology of the English Language,’ 
Mr. Earle (ex-professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, 
and editor of the excellent 2-text edition of the 
‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’) is at work for the Claren- 
don Press. 

In the teaching of English, the perplexity of 
| masters at the present moment is to methodize the 
mass of miscellaneous information upon the subject 
they may possess. This information is partly to be 
found in English grammars, partly in books of 
literary criticism, partly in manuals of rhetoric, 
partly even in manuals of logic, and, again, partly 
in the Transactions of the Philological Society and 
the publications of the Early English Text Society. 
We are glad to learn that Mr. E. A. Abbott, the 
head master of the City of London School, and 
Prof. Seeley, of University College, both of 
| whom are known to have definite views on the 

teaching of English, are preparing a text-book (an 
|* English Primer’), announced as shortly to be 
| published, which is intended to bring together 
| much of this miscellaneous information. We under- 
| stand, however, that these gentlemen do not intend 
| to meddle with the antiquarian part of the subject, 
| but mean to confine themselves (in the main) to an 
| exposition of the language as it is. 
| Mr. Richard Morris will intrcduce into the 
second edition of his ‘Specimens of Early English’ 
| some extracts and MSS. before 1250 a.p., at which 








ture—we mean, of course, the figure representing |- period the extracts in his first edition began. This 
it—was found among the treasures of Tippoo Sul- | will bring the book up to Anglo-Saxon times, and 
tan when he fell at the siege of Seringapatam. It | show the language in its first stage of breaking-up, 
was a toy of this great Sultan, representing a tiger | the semi-Saxon period, as Sir F. Madden called it, 
preying on the body of an English officer, and so | the characteristics of which differ from those of the 


constructed that by turning a handle the animal’s 
growl mingled with the shrieks of his dying victim. 
These shrieks and growls were the constant plague 
of the student, busy at work in the library of the 
old India House, when the Leadenhall Street pub- 
lic, unremittingly, it appears, were bent on keeping 
up the performance of this barbarous machine. No 
doubt that a number of perverse lections have 
crept into the editions of our oriental works through 
the shock which the tiger caused to the nerves of 
the readers taken unawares. Luckily he is now 
removed from the library ; but what is also lucky, a 
kind fate has deprived him of his handle, and stopped 
up, we are happy to think, some of his internal 
organs; or, as an ignorant visitor would say, he is 
out of repair ; and we do sincerely hope that he will 
remain so, to be seen and to be admired, if neces- 
sary, but to be heard no more. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
WE are informed that the library of the Rev. 
| Alexander Dyce, invaluable for its editions of 





| Shakspeare, has been bequeathed to the South 
| Kensington Museum, on condition that a proper 
| room be erected to receive it. 

| At the last meeting of the Council of the Society 
of Arts the award of the Albert medal was unani- 
mously conferred on Baron Liebig for his scientific 
labours of international importance. 


As many persons are asking why the monument 


| early English period proper. 

| . The Colonial Society is one of the new institu- 
| tions of the season. It has been successfully 
| established, is largely supported by colonists and 
public men, and has now taken a suite of rooms, 
part of those lately occupied by the India Office, at 
| the Westminster Palace Hotel, where it will have 
| special accommodation for the reunion of colonists. 
Its meetings for reading and discussing papers have 
hitherto been held in the Theatre of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, and have been numerously 
attended. 

Among the societies which have assumed new 
vigour with a new President is to be counted the 
Statistical, under Mr. Newmarch. Greater provision 
has been made for the accommodation of Fellowsand 
visitors at the meetings. The anniversary has been 
changed to a more convenient period, so as to 
admit of an address from the President reviewing 
statistical progress, and for the first time an anni- 
versary dinner is to be held to bring statesmen and 
the votaries of the science more in communion. 
| None of our readers will have been misled by— 

perhaps some will hardly have noticed—our last 

| week’s misprint of ‘“‘ Benj. D'Israeli” for ‘Is. 
D’Israeli.” Those distinctions by names of little 
application should be abandoned ; if we had put it 
rightly, none might have been misled. The two 
| celebrities should be the elder and the younger. 
| The French, in their use of pére and fils, have an 
| advantage over us. 





to Leigh Hunt is not yet finished, we are requested | Among the subjects which it is proposed that 
to say that the sickness and absence of Mr. Dur- | candidates for holy orders should study during the 
ham—who has been passing some months in Italy | latter half of their course at Oxford, Rhetoric and 
for the benefit of his health—have caused the | Elocution are not included. This is to be regretted, 
delay. The work, however, is nearly ready; and , because the very object of their acquiring know- 
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ledge is, that they may be able to communicate it, 
which they cannot as a general rule do effectively 
without special study and practice in the arts of 
composition and expression. There is considerable 
force in one of Bishop Berkeley’s Queries :— 
«Whether half the learning and study of these 
kingdoms is not useless for want of a proper delivery 
and pronunciation being taught in our schools and 
colleges.” 

The Roman tesselated pavement in Walbrook 
has been saved and placed in the Guildhall Museum 
by the exertions of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society and the permission of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The visitor will 
find a bit missing; and there is a story about it. 
Before the Board of Works would consent to its 
removal, it was required that a good big bit asa 
sample, like a tasting-bit of cheese, should be 
gent up to Spring Gardens; accordingly, a portion 
had to be broken off for that purpose. 

Will a member of the House of Commons ask, 
when the proper section of the Civil Service Esti- 
mates is under consideration, what progress has 
been made by Mr. A. Stevens towards completing 
the Wellington Tomb for St. Paul’s? The item 
in question appears in the current Estimates, and 
refers to a demand for 2,800/., as it did last year 
for 4,2002. The original estimate for the work 
was 14,0007. The gross amount of re-votes, to 
the 31st of March last, was 27,0001. The sum 
expended. to the 31st of December last, was 10,2661. 
934/. are stated as required to complete the work. 
The Palmerston monument, in Westminster Abbey, 
appears this year at 667/., as 2,000/. appeared last 
year. The original estimate was 2,000/. 1,3331. 
had been expended to the 31st of December last. 
The current sum is expected to suffice for com- 
pleting the work. 

The members of the Historical and Architectural 
Society proposed on Friday to make their annual 
excursion to Burford and Fairford churches, as well 





as several others in the vicinity connected with 
the labours of Mr. Keble. 

At the last meeting of the Ashmolean Society, 
on the 24th ult., an elaborate memoir, by the Rev. 


W. Jackson, on the British fortress at Weston- | 


super-Mare, was read. The author reviewed the 
subject in its archeological, philological and geolo- 
gical bearings, and illustrated it by a series of 
drawings. 

The fine collection of drawings by Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, in the Randolph Gallery of 
the University, are being carefully catalogued by 
Mr. J. C. Robinson, whose memoir is about to be 
published by the University authorities. 

Next week Convocation is to be asked to make 
a grant of 1,000/. for apparatus for the new building | 
for Experimental Philosophy, under the care of 
Prof. Clifton. 

We learn that a Russian order of nobility has just 
been conferred by the Czar on Dr. Constantine 
Tischendorf, the eminent Biblical critic. This 
honour is hereditary, like that of an English 
Baronet. The official document conveying the 
distinction states that it has been bestowed in 
recognition of Tischendorf’s distinguished merits 
in regard to science generally, and, in particular, | 
his successful endeavours to put Russia in posses- | 
sion of the oldest Bible MS. The document is 
dated the 25th of April, i.e. the 7th of May ac- 
cording to our style. That this is an unusual honour 
appears from the fact of its having been bestowed | 
on no foreigner since 1804, when Ludwig von | 
Schloezer, the celebrated historian, received it. 

A new work by Auerbach—a novel, to be | 
entitled ‘ Das Landhaus am Rhein’ (‘ The Country- 
House on the Rhine’)—is in the press, and wiil | 
be published in July. 

The Astronomer Royal for Scotland has for | 
many years carried on his work at a disadvantage | 
by reason of the great distance between his resi- | 
dence and the Observatory, which—as some of our | 
readers are aware—stands on the top of the Calton | 
Hill. We now learn from Professor Smyth’s 
Report to the Board of Visitors, that a new house | 
Within a convenient distance is being built at the 
public cost. It is to contain the Library and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





} 


' 


| between the mountains and the Pacific. 


some of the working offices of the Observatory, 
whereby the actual astronomical operations will 
be facilitated. The best place for the house would 
of course be adjoining the Observatory, but the 


| citizens of Edinburgh object to mar the view of 


their noble hill by crowding its summit with 
buildings. We learn further from Professor 
Smyth’s Report that he is much in want of a new 
telescope, for the present one can be used for easy 
work only, and its “light-transmitting power is 
so limited that he cannot see the exacter test- 
objects ;” while the ‘‘shakiness’’ of the stand is 
such that “nothing accurate can be attempted 
whenever a breath of wind is blowing.” Moreover, 
the appliances for photographic and spectroscopic 
research are entirely wanting. Was there no one 
among the Board of Visitors canny enough to ask 
when this statement was laid before them—What 
is the use of an Observatory without proper in- 
struments? And will the Board venture to ask 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer to give 
them a new telescope? Whatever may have been 
the shortcomings as regards astronomy, Professor 
Smyth has not failed “to keep the Registrar- 
General supplied every month and every quarter 
with computed deductions from the observations 
made twice a day at fifty-five of the stations of the 
Meteorological Society of Scotland.” From which 
we infer that Meteorology flourishes north of the 
Tweed as well as in England. The Observatory 
Library is in an unsatisfactory condition through 
effects of damp and gas. It is hoped that the 
worst of these effects will be obviated in future by 
a mechanical system of ventilation. In the inves- 
tigation of this matter, it was found that with con- 
stant gas-light in the library there was a production 
of five pounds of water in a week, the water being 
so acid as to redden litmus paper. No wonder 
that with so much corrosive vapour floating in 
the room the backs of the bound books fell off! 
Under the head of Special Astronomy, and the 
‘choosing of new work,” Professor Smyth discusses 
our British hereditary weights and measures, and 
advocates the adoption of the metrical system. 
But as a preliminary to this he argues that Govern- 
ment should have a careful survey and measure- 
ment made of the Great Pyramid of Egypt, “ the 
most primeval and most purely scientific building 
of all the earth.” The Great Pyramid appears to 
us a little out of place in a Report on the Calton 
Hill Observatory ; and we cannot imagine that the 
present Government will undertake to find money 
to pay for measuring the mysterious sarcophagus 
which, as is assumed, contains the infallible standard 
of length and capacity. 


From San Francisco to Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


and back, the distance is 7,200 miles. In February | 


last this distance was travelled (if that be not too 
slow a word) by a telegraphic signal in one-eighth 
of a second. 

According to Mr. J. A. Parker of New York, 
precession and nutation are not what they are 
assumed to be by astronomers, but are an effect 
of “polar magnetism” ; and ‘the cause of polar 
attraction is wholly astronomical.” 

The series of ‘ Professional Papers’ published by 
the Corps of Engineers of the United States’ 
Army has been increased by a large, well-printed 


| quarto, ‘On the Rise of the Barometer in Surveys 


and Reconnaissances,’ with a discussion on meteor- 
ology in its connexion with hypsometry. In this, 
we have another contribution to weather-science, 
which will be welcomed in many quarters. The 
United States, so vast in extent and so various in 
climate, offer a most important field to the meteor- 
ologist, and the more go as the phenomena to be 
observed between the Rocky Mountains and the 


Atlantic are not identical with those observed | 


In the 
study of local peculiarities light would be thrown 
on the operation of general laws. Lieut.-Col. Wil- 
liamson, the author of the work —which is illustrated 
by a map and numerous diagrams, and tables— 
suggests “‘the establishment by the Smithsonian 


a competent head, whose sole duty it shall be 


the observations collected. If this were done—in 


addition to all that is doing on our side of the 
Atlantic—we might then hope to lay something 
like a real foundation of meteorological science. 
The green colour of leaves, one element of which 
must be a vegetable blue, has led an American 
experimentalist to the conclusion that leaves turn 
red at the end of the season through the action of 
an acid, and that the green colour could be restored. 
by the action of an alkali. The conclusion has been 
verified by experiment :—autumnal leaves placed 
under a receiver with vapour of ammonia in nearly 
every instance lost the red colour and renewed their 
green. In some, such as the sassafras, blackberry 
and maple, the change was rapid and could be 
watched by the eye, while others, particularly cer- 
tain oaks, turned gradually brown, without showing 
any appearance of green. 
Belgium is famous for industry and ingenuity. 
The conversion of* beef tallow into Flemish 
butter has there become a recognized trade ; and 
now certain Belgian chemists have contrived 
apparatus by which they manufacture champagne 
and other light sparkling wines in prodigious quan- 
tities. The process and the materials are so cheap 
that the “wines” can be sold at a franc a bottle 
and yield a handsome profit. Thirsty folk will do 
well to take warning, and avoid the danger that 
lurks in these sprightly achievements of modern 
chemistry. 
M. Francisque Michel is printing his French 
prose translation of Tennyson’s ‘Idylls of the 
King,’ to accompany the French edition of Doré’s 
illustrations to the ‘ Idylls.’ M. Michel has also in 
the press a volume of the ‘Chanson de Roland,’ 
| and other songs relating to Charlemagne. Among 
| the many publications which the same accom- 
plished editor contemplates is one that will amuse 

| both French and English linguists, namely, a 

| volume of short poems of the thirteenth century, 
written in France in Anglo-French, the “ Frenssh 
after the scole of Stratford atte Bow” of the 
period, in mockery of the English rulers in France. 
We beg M. Michel to produce this volume speedily, 
as it cannot fail to throw light on the question of 
the pronunciation of our Early English words 
imported from the French, that is, not French of 
Paris, but, as Mr. Joseph Payne insists, the 
differently-pronounced and differently-spelt French 
of Normandy, with its flat “ay” for oi, &. To 
Mr. Alexander J. Ellis and our critics of Early 
English pronunciation M. Michel’s volume will 
be useful. 

We read in the Jersey papers, that two crom- 
| lechs, viz., those at Anneville and on Le Couperon 
| promontory, have been restored by the exertions 

of the Rev. F. Porter. Apparently with the best 
intentions, but unfortunately with a mistaken zeal, 
| this gentleman has replaced the fallen and scat- 
| tered stones in such an arbitrary manner that the 
| original Celtic architects would fail to recognize 
their handiwork. The Couperon cromlech, when 
| first examined, had only two capstones of the sup- 
posed original seven in position; these have now 
, been restored arbitrarily from the neighbouring 
stones which might be made to fit ; also many of 
| the nine vertical stones were displaced : they are 
now in a state “fit to be seen.” The reverend 
gentleman set about restoring it to its pristine 
condition ; thus ‘‘ the space within the peristalith 
| he did not examine, fearing his newly-executed 
work might fall in.” We finally read, “This 
| cromlech, as it now stands, is worthy of a visit 
from the antiquarian tourist.” The tourist, doubt- 
| less, will be delighted, but the antiquary will be 
disgusted. If theories must be broached as to how 
and where such fallen stones were originally placed, 
let plans and elevations be discussed on paper; but 
if one gentleman may dispose of such remains ac- 
cording to his fancy, what is to prevent another from 
following the bad example and re-arranging them ? 
| After a few such restorations, it will be impossible 
| for future scientific explorers to distinguish the 





| modernized part from the original ruins, and these 


mementoes of the neolithic period will serve but to 


| Institution of a special meteorological office, with | confuse archeologists of succeeding generations. 


Measures are being taken to compare old plans 


/to learn the value of each record,” that is, of all with the remains as they are, and a strict investiga- 


tion will be made as to how much has been altered, 
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and to what extent. It seems that these restora- 
tions have been irregular and desultory, no proper 
record of the proceedings being extant. Fortu- 
mately for Guernsey, the sites of most of the 
similar structures in that island have been pur- 
chased by gentlemen of thoughtful spirit, with a 
view to their preservation ; but, even with this, it 
is impossible to secure some relics (witness the 
throwing down and breaking of the smaller cap- 
stones at Lancresse), and it remains for further 


measures to be taken. It is not improbable an” 


Act of Parliament will be passed this session for 
the preservation of national monuments, on the 
motion of Sir Harry Verney; and pending this Act, 
the Scientific Societies have set on foot inquiries 
into the present state of monuments throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland. It is hoped that such 
an Act will be sent to be registered in the Channel 
Islands, and that it will prevent Vandalism. 


The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 
SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, 
Pall Mall East (close to the National Gallery), from Nine till 
Seven.—Admittance, 1s. ; Catalegee, 6d. 

WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 

The INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


GUSTAVE DOR£.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. 


—EXHIBITION of PICTURES, OPEN DAILY, at the New | 


Gallery, from Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 


parts of Encrinites, and was delighted there-| It must have been a great event for John 
with. Subsequently, daily visits were paid to | Bolton when, in September, 1851, after spend. 
this spot, and play-hours occupied amongst the |ing a morning geologizing at the great lime 
rubbish, until the curious child became an|stone quarries of Skipton, in Yorkshire, he 
incipient geologist, and literally ‘aos direct to Paris, and in twenty-four 
The child was father of the man. ours found himself at the gypsum quarries 

Another little boy, a cousin, was prevailed upon | of Montmartre, the scene of Cuvier’s great dis. 
to join in the pursuit; and these two children | coveries. John was disappointed there, as we 
taught themselves the geological A BC on a | ourselves have subsequently been ; for nothin 
rubbish-heap at a well. “It is now seventy-one | there now indicates either fossils or philosophy, 
years,” says the author, “since the events here | But when John visited the geological galleries 
recorded took place, and that childish com-|at the Jardin des Plantes, and found a few of 
panion was until very recently alive, and re- | his old acquaintances amongst the fossils of the 
siding at Gleaston. He was, like the writer, an | same species which abound in a shale-bed at 
| old man, but he well remembered geologizing | Gleaston Castle, near his own home, his ples- 
at the well, and talked with pleasure about the | sure was great. But greater than his pleasure 
‘pins and needles, ‘fairy cheeses,’ and ‘queer | was his pride when, addressing the curator of 
things’ which puzzled his understanding.” the collection, he pointed out the inferiority 
John Bolton further records a conversation | of the particular fossils to some of the same 
between the two old fossil-hunters, and then | kind which he had in his pockets. The French- 
quotes his own final reply to an observation of | man was politely attentive to John, who, sud- 
his cousin James:—“ You say truly, Cousin | denly warming with British generosity, presented 
James; it does give me great pleasure, as it | the whole pocketful of fossils to the curator ag 
always has done, such as no earthly pursuit | England’s gift of science to France. “We pre- 
ever did or ever can do, and I humbly ask the | sented,” says John, “the whole to him, for 
Lord that, so long as I am spared with eyesight | which we received a thousand thanks; and he 
to read His word in the Sacred Book, so long | exultingly placed them in the same case, near 
may I possess my other faculties, and be en- | the others, but apart from them. He was most 





SINAI, EGYPT, THE ALPS, including a large new Picture of | abled to read the wonderful record of His works | struck, however, with a very perfect specimen 


MONT BLANC.—An EXHIBITION of WORKS by ELIJAH 
WALTON. Pall Mall Gallery, 48, Pall Mall (Mr. Wm. Thomp- 
son's), from Ten till Six.—Admission (with Catalogue), 1s. 


GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street.—A SERIES of 
large PICTURES, the Seven Churches of Asia (wonderfully illus- 
trating the fulfilment of the Revelation of St. John). and other 
Eastern subjects, painted by A. Svoboda during his Travels in 
Asia.—Admission, 18. 





| engraved in the rocks and stones of my own | of Spirtfer squamosa, and was extremely anxious 
| beloved Furness.” Again, Mr. Bolton adds that | for us to point out on a large map of England 
his pursuit has “continued with increasing in-|the exact place where they were obtained.” 
terest and pleasure for upwards of seventy years, | Had John Bolton received 1,000I. in place of a 
and will last until the Lord in His own good | thousand thanks they could not have imparted 
| time shall call the writer home.” to him more gratification. 


PROFESSOR PEPPER'S LECTURE on the GREAT LIGHT-| At the age of nine years, little John reluc-| A self-painted portraiture of venerable John 


NING INDUCTORIUM, as delivered before their Roval High- 
nesses, the Princesses Louisa and Beatrice.—‘ Robin Hood’ and 
* Aladdin,’ musically treated by George Buckland, Esq.—The 
* Astrometroscope.'—Woodbury’s ‘ Photo-Relief Process.’—Doré’s 
Pictures of ‘ Elaine."—Stokes on Memory.—At the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC.—One Shilling. 





SCIENCE 


———— 


Geological Fragments, collected principally from | 


Rambles among the Rocks of Furness and 
Cartmel. By John Bolton. (Whittaker & Co.) 


John Bolton is a plain but remarkable man. | 


Seventy-eight years of age is he when he gives 
this book to the public; and he does not appear 
to have published any other volume. At one 
reading he commends himself to our sympathy 
and goodwill, as he “leaves his work with an 
indulgent public, in the hope that his readers 
will give him credit for earnestness of purpose, 
and put down all his shortcomings in a literary 
sense to his inexperience as an author and to 
the overwhelming passion for a pursuit which 
has given intense pleasure during a privileged 
and lengthened existence.” 

Not many simple countrymen could at the 
age of seventy-eight produce so instructive and 
pleasing a volume as this—the greater part of 
which, however, seems to have lain hidden in 
manuscript for several years. Not a page of it 
displays signs of senescence, and all parts of 
it show vigorous common sense, a genuine 
enthusiasm for the beloved science, and gleams 
of homely humour. The author can crack a joke 
as well as a stone. 

In 1795-6, a local squire, named Malachi 
Cranke, sank a well through limestone beds; 
and, as geologists well know, fossils, like truth, 
are sometimes found at the bottom of a well. 
At this remote date, little John Bolton was 
living, with his widowed mother and his younger 
brother, in a small neighbouring cottage, the 
yearly rent of which was 15s. One fine day 
the boy wandered down to the well; and while 
the sun was shining brightly on the rubbish- 
heap, he saw what he afterwards learned was 
the silvery spine of a Producta. This induced 


‘men have discovered around his vicinity im- 


tantly removed from Ulverston, and had to | Bolton in full fossil-hunting fervour is not with- 
labour hard from morning to night in a weaving | out interest for all readers, whether of like 
shop for eighteen pence a week. Although he | tastes or not :— 
had but little time and less money, he contrived | ‘Let the reader picture to himself an old man 
within a few years to visit every mountain lime- stg: aya] of age, P ee yes 
stone quarry in Furness, and some of them | 2unter, quietly folding up his old wallet, made 
poner, ven 4 In later youth and in early man- | ffom coarse canvas wrapping, for a cushion, and 
hood the sea-shore was his favourite resort, and rear cat Guulcak alien o sae teacaal 
many a heavy load of fossils a borne home witticisms of every passer-by, and with hammer 
along the sands and rocks, including corals, and chisel patiently dig and split up the soft rock 
which were afterwards polished: a slice of one | of which the road is composed, and continue his 
of which is now in the British Museum. work from morning till night without a moment’s 
During all his seventy years of labour and rest, and without meat or drink during the whole 
leisure, John Bolton has been occasionally |day; not evea once rising from the ground to 
observing and collecting fossils in his productive | straighten himself. When night comes, see him 
district, and now he presents his arranged and | pick up his wallet, hammer and chisel, and trudge 
attractive notes in more than 200 respectable ——. rye J ws poems ree yee 
ages of print. He has during his long life | 0Ur 'eet square and one Toot deep without finding 
© sahil oat local panei in prvan. Fo - wi gg 0 worth gg one He will be 
though none in petrifactions. He has persist- | SU‘P™S°° rae 4 yea ice —— the next 
ently clung to the latter, and has become rich | My iy” conc mationce and ervenan. “a 


P ; . A : with the same patience and perseverance, to return 
in collections and in recollections. Meanwhile, | 44 night with hopes unabated, but without a single 


; _Vicl fossil. The third day passes with the same result. 
mense deposits of valuable hzematite iron, and | The old man’s patience is not yet exhausted, and 


have erected huge ironworks, and built capa- | he will be seen again on the fourth morning at the 
cious furnaces and made colossal fortunes. | same place and at the usual time. The result of 
There, too, now stand the vast buildings and | the fourth day's labour is somewhat better than 
machines of the Barrow Hematite Iron and | the other three: the old man succeeds in finding 
Steel and Mining Company, covering several | t¥o or three indifferent specimens of Cardiola 
acres of surface, and giving employment to | ™errupta, but none of them good. It might 
some thousands of men. At their inauguration a he ae ne ee a 
Mr. Gladstone made an applauded speech, and | "© fail y _ yee tae tees wey te ip awed. = 
Il the county celebrities assembled to hear | *° jure fr organic remains. Such, however, is 
be y not the case; for he continues to work one, two or 
him and to do honour to the Barrow Company: | three days almost in every week for upwards of two 
yet probably not one of that multitude, from | years, and during that time spends more than 200 
the Prime Minister downwards, is a happier | days from morning to night, sitting in the middle 
man than good old John Bolton in his lowly | of the road, working as described above.” 

cottage, surrounded with stony stores and the} There are several similar accounts of the 
fossil wealth accumulated during his industrious | author’s way of life and work in these pages, 
toil of threescore years and ten. His strength |and one or two capital specimens of home 
is in simple faith, his fortune is in fossils, his | dialect. The whole chapter entitled ‘Geologizing 
intensest enjoyment is in Nature ; and to such under Difficulties’ is full of graphic narrative 
a man luxurious mansions, political power, and | of the humbler kind; and this is followed by 
popular applause would be but a poor exchange | another, entitled ‘Geologizing under Favour- 
for pure pleasures, the memory of which hallows | able Circumstances.’ Those who will refer to 





him to search more minutely, when he found | his old age and brightens his future hopes. jthe volume itself will be entertained by the 
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unpretending descriptions of the author, who 
was once thus characterized by some boys, as 
he passed them—“ That's t’auld crack’d feller 
that sleeps on t’mountains, and Willie —— is 
bringing him down fra Causey Pike, where he 
has bin for t’last two days; for I saw Willie 
and him ganging up together.” — . 

Every reader of this book will wish John 
Bolton some further addition to his happy life, 
and not a few, who have mingled in the fashion- 
able frivolities of the day, may envy him his 
vigorous health, his simple enjoyments, and his 
humble confidence in the future. ; 

To geologists who may meditate an excursion 
into the vicinity this book will be useful as a 
companion and guide; for though its scientific 
yalue is inconsiderable, its local information is 
very serviceable. 





SOCIETIES, 


Royat.—May 27.—General Sabine, President, 
in the chair.—The following papers were read: 
‘On the Radiation of Heat from the Moon,’ by the 
Earl of Rosse,—‘ On a New Arrangement of Bino- 
cular Spectrum Microscope,’ and ‘ On some Optical 
Phenomena of Opals,’ both by Mr. W. Crookes,—‘On 
the Laws and Principles concerned in the Aggre- 
gation of Blood Corpuscles both Within and 
Without the Vessels,’ by Dr. R. Norris,—and 
‘Researches on Turacine, an Animal Pigment 
containing Copper,’ by Prof. A. H. Church. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—May 24.—AnniversaryMeeting. 
—The annual ballot for President and Council for 
the year 1869-70 resulted in the election of the 
following :—President, Sir Roderick I. Murchison, 
Bart.; Vice-Presidents, Admiral Sir G. Back, F. 
Galton, Major-General Sir H. Rawlinson, and 
Major-General Sir A. S. Waugh ; 7’rustees, Lord 
Houghton, and Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart.; Secre- 
taries, C. R. Markham and R. H. Major ; Foreign 
Secretary, G. C. Graham; Council, Right Hon. 
H. U. Addington, Hon. G. C. Brodrick, Rear- 
Admiral R. Collinson, J. Fergusson, A. G. Find- 
lay, Right Hon. Sir T. F. Fremantle, Bart., Sir 
H. Bartle Frere, Sir G. Grey, Lieut.-Col. J. A. 
Grant, M. E. Grant Duff, Capt. E. A. Ingletield, 
R.N., Capt. F. Jones, Capt. Sir F. Leopold M‘Clin- 
tock, R.N., Capt. Sherard Osborn, R.N., Capt. G. 
H. Richards, R.N., Major-General C. P. Rigby, 
A. J. E. Russell, T. Thomson, M.D., the Duke 
of Wellington, C. White, Sir Harry C. Verney, 
Bart.; Treasurer, T. Cocks. 

Asratic.—May 31.—Anniversary Meeting.—Sir 
T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President, in the 
chair.—His Highness, Prince Hassan, son of the 
Viceroy of Egypt, was elected a Member. The 
Secretary read the Report of the Council, including 
obituaries of Lord Strangford, Prof. D. Forbes 
and Mr. A. A. Roberts, and the financial report 
for the past year. The ballot for officers and mem- 
bers of Council gave the following result: Presi- 
dent and Director, Major-General Sir H. C. Raw- 
linson ; Vice-President, M. E. Grant Duff, Esq., 

P.; Treasurer, E. Thomas, Esq.; Honorary 
Secretary and Librarian, E. Norris, Esq.; Secretary, 
Dr. R. Rost ; Council, Major E. Bell, C. P. Brown, 
T. Chenery, J. Dickinson, Capt. J. W. Eastwick, 
M. P. Edgeworth, J. Fergusson, W. E. Frere, 
Prof. T. Goldstiicker, A. Grote, C. Horne, Sir C. 
Nicholson, Bart., O. de B. Priaulx, P. B. Smollett 
and Major-General Sir A. S. Waugh. 

ZootocicaL.—May 27.—W. H. Flower, Esq., 
in the chair.—Mr. J. E. Harting exhibited and 
made observations on a specimen of a rare wading 
bird from New Zealand, Anarhynchus frontalis, 
remarkable for the curious formation of its beak.— 
A communication was read from Dr. W. Baird 
containing additional remarks on an earthworm, 
Megascolex diffringens, of which the occurrence had 
lately been noticed in North Wales.—A communi- 
cation was read from Dr. J. S. Bowerbank, con- 
taining remarks on the sponge lately described by 
Dr. Gray in the Society’s Proceedings under the 
name of Theonella Swinhoei, which Dr. Bowerbank 





believed to be a species of Dactylocalyx, and iden- 
tical with his D. Prattii—A communication was 
read from Surgeon Francis Day containing the 
second part of a paper on the fishes of Orissa, 
British India. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL.—June 1.—Dr. Beddoe, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. — F. K. Green, Esq. was 
elected a Fellow, and M. Emile Cartailhac, of 
Toulouse, was elected a Local Secretary.—Mr. J. 
Park Harrison exhibited native relics, flints, imple- 
ments, &c., exposed by the sea at Arica, Peru, 
during the earthquake of August, 1868; and 
sketches by Lieut. Harrison of sculptured monu- 
ments in Easter Island.—The following papers 
were read: ‘The Distinctions, Mental and Moral, 
occasioned by Difference in Sex,’ by Mr. G. Harris, 


—and ‘On the Real Differences in the Minds of | 


Men and Women,’ by J. M‘Grigor Allan. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal Institution, 2.—General Monthly Meeting. 


Entomological, 7. 
Architects, 8. a 
Ethnological, 8.—t Indian Ethnology,’ Sir W. Denison and 
Major Pearce. Sola 
opical, 8. — ‘ Method of Illumination to find the 
‘orm of Diatom Markings,’ Rev. J. B. Reade; 
. — of Spectrum Analysis,’ 


— Geological, 8. 
Tuvrs. Mathematical, 8.—‘ Quadric Transformation, II.,’ Prof. 
BS. ey Reducible Cyclodes,’ Prof. Sylvester. 
oyal, 8}. 
Zoological, 8}.—‘Skeleton of Chinese White Lg von 
Mr. Flower; ‘ Birds from N.E. Abyssinia and BOs 
0" .” Dr. Otto Finsch ; ‘Myology of Menobran- 
» Mr. St. George Mivart. 


Antiquaries, 8}. " 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Semitic Culture,’ Mr. Deutsch. 


Mon. 


Tver ES. 
Weo. 


Sar. 





FINE ARTS 


iene 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


ExaminaTION of the current Royal Academy 
Exhibition presents some apparent facts which 
are of considerable interest with regard to the 
system which seems to have been adopted in 
placing the pictures on this important occasion, 
when ample room was at command and greater 
facilities for disposing the works than of yore, so 
as to present an interesting whole, rather than, as 
before, grouping the more valuable items in a single 
room. As the system in question will probably 
be adopted in future, and in order that it may be 
discussed with a view to improvements, if such be 
required, we note the results of a careful study of 
the new galleries. We believe these conclusions 
are correct, but cannot state them on authority. 
It seems to have been felt that the only way to 
diminish jealousy (of course liability to censure 
and challenge can never be done away with) was 
to proceed in a definite system, the same for all 
exhibitions and galleries. Every full Academician 
has one, and only one, picture in Gallery IIT., the 
most important room. The works of the President, 
an exception which can lead to slight, ifany, abuses, 
alone violate the principle. So far as this disposi- 
tion of R.A.s’ works goes it can never, while the 
Academy remains as it is, be avoided; nor do we 
think, broadly, it is objectionable, for the majority 
of the R.A.s not only have the right of possession, 
but are eminent for merits and have earned their 
places. You cannot prevent Gallery III. from being 
a Room of Honour. After this plan has been car- 
ried out, the most important works of the best of 
the foreign contributors have places in this room: 
thus much courtesy demands, as well as a wise 
wish to bring eminent artists face to face, for the 
advantage of one side at least. Thirdly, in the 
same gallery, the more eminent of the A.R.A.s 
have places on “ the line,” wherever it is practicable 
so to dispose them. Gaps in this chamber have 
been filled with the works of outsiders. After this 
a great difficulty seems to have presented itself in 
making every room equally interesting by a distri- 
bution of good works, and the presence in all of 
those by R.A.s which remained when Gallery ITI. 
was filled. The objects must have been to avoid 
anything like the old Octagon Room or “ con- 
demned cell,” to spread attractive elements, and 
distribute those crowds which ere now encum- 
bered particular spots. It is apparent that 
much heart-burning must be spared by this 
comprehensive plan, which secures many advan- 
tages. It may be remembered that now there are 


| hardly any “ bad lights,” and that all the pictures 

on “ the line,” as well as those immediately above 
and below it, can be well . A distribution of 
the works of men in eve , whether it was 
liked or not by the “ hangers,” and the impartial 
| exposition of all may have been next aimed at, 
| and, we think, with such exceptions as all human 
| labours afford, achieved. One very important point 
|in the current gathering presents itself unchal- 
| lengeably ; this is, that landscapes of kinds the 
| most diverse in modes and merits are, for the first 
time, placed where they can be seen. There are 
| at least three times more landscapes than hitherto 
| on ‘‘the line” or near it, and none, as too often 
| before, over the doors. Whether these arrange- 
ments are desirable or not is the question. Let 
| this be discussed. Persuaded that we have seen 
every work in the galleries, and having noted a 
large proportion of the whole as meritorious, our 
conviction is that, although errors of judgment are 
obvious, the work of hanging, if not that of select- 
ing, has been done with tact and fairness ; also, 
that what may be called a higher tone than ordi- 
nary is evident in the mass. The presence of fine 
foreign pictures such as those of MM. Daubigny, 
Corot, Alma-Tadema, Portaels, Dubufe, D’Epinay 
and Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, is in every sense de- 
sirable ; the absence of “the sky” and “ crino- 
line” lines is hardly less so. As to the number of 
works now accommodated, a summary of succes- 
sive Exhibitions is interesting. In 1861 there were 
1,134 items; in 1862, 1,142; in 1863, 1,205; in 
1864, 1,052; in 1865, 1,077 ; in 1866, 1,053; in 
1867, 1,195 ; in 1868, 1,206 ; now there are 1,320, 
or nearly 300 more than in three several recent 
years. Our wish is for fewer items and a higher 
standard. The want of both selecting and hanging 
committees is, more time for the performance of 
their duties. Why should not pictures be sent a 
fortnight earlier than hitherto ? 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


Considerable progress is being made at the 
British Museum in the erection of the large new 
gallery, which will cause the Elgin to abut pn the 
Print Room. It is much to be desired that space 
could be found for the exhibition of some of the 
treasures of the Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings. 

At the Corinthian Gallery, Argyll Street, Regent 
Street, there are a few—we are sorry to write a 
very few—tolerable pictures, and a still smaller 
number which, having been exhibited before, we 
are not again called upon to notice. We take the 
former in the order of the Catalogue, beginning 
with Mr. M. A. Langdale’s Azaleas (No. 18)— 
in a Chinese jar, showing considerable feeling 
for colour and solidity.—Mr. Wyllie’s Home- 
ward Bound (20)—a wreck on a coast, at sun- 
set—is effective, and although powerfully, yet 
coarsely painted. A Reach of the Thames (32), by 
the same,—the river and its craft seen in a dingy 
London sunlight, and with a broad sheen on its 
surface,—is quite as effective as the last, and less 
coarse: it is not without pathos of its kind.— 
Carting Turf from the Moss (95), by Mr. T. White, 
—a cotter’s family aiding the family donkey in 
dragging an inordinate load,—is uncouth in treat- 
ment, shows strange want of education, or stranger 
defects of judgment, on the part of the painter, 
and wonderful crudities, yet great natural feeling 
for local colour, as in Nature, considerable discri- 
mination of character and some sense of atmosphere. 
—Nos. 128 and 136, by Mr. T. Signorini, The 
First of the Blossoms and The Last of the Leaves, 
both water-side subjects, are much in the style of 
M. Corot as to composition, but antipathetic to 
that master’s mode of thinking in their rather 
“pretty” colouring. These are commendable works 
on many grounds, such as delicacy, tastefulness, 
brightness and artist-like treatment—a very rare 
quality.—We must make a long leap from No. 136 
to No. 214, which lands us among the water-colour 
drawings here, and before Mr. F. W. Stock’s 
Northborough Halli (214)—a capital study of an 
old greystone and greystone-roofed manor-house, 
as seen at twilight. This has the variety of sober 
tints and tones, and the peculiar flatness of the 
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effect of light: it also exhibits good colour.—Mr. 
A. Dawson's An Old House, Wotton Park, is 
prettily treated, but rather spotty and black in the 
shadows: it lacks solidity of handling and breadth 
of colour.—There is much pretence in the execution 
of Mr. G. Crozier’s Highland Solitude (259)—a 
tarn—one of those subjects and popular effects 
which are this year so strangely rife, and alike in 
the manners of their treatment by diverse artists. 
—No. 291, by Mr. P. Marechal, Swmmer Time— 
girls fishing—is very cleverly composed, good in 
its character, but imperfect in its execution, and 


erring in excess of blackness in the half - tints. | 


Other noteworthy drawings are Mr. O. Morris’s 


Bonne, Knit Bay, Jersey (282), Early Spring in our | 


Garden (279), by Mrs. Marrable, and Holmbury 
Hill (268), by Mr. Stocks. 

The collection of the Pictures and Studies of the 
late R. B. Martineau, which we lately noted as 
about to be made at the rooms of the Cosmopolitan 
Club, 30, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, is now 
open, and comprises, we believe, all his important 


the Academy in 1852, to the picture which he left | 


unfinished, and is styled ‘Christians and Chris- 
tians.’ The latter represents the contrasted effects 
of superstition and heart-belief upon the conduct 
of diverse individuals. A poor and aged Jew 
pedlar has been hunted by the half-savage people 
of a town and fallen in the last gasp of flight and 
fear at the door of a house which is tenanted by 
true and tender-hearted Christians, who come to 
his defence and relief. This is a work which, even 
in its incomplete state, displays the strict love for 
Nature and great Art-power of the painter. It is 
rich in colour, expression and signs of learning 
and carefulness, and would surely have approached 
the extraordinary merits of that painting which at 
the International Exhibition established his repu- 
tation. The latter work we are glad to see again, 
and are more than ever convinced of the genuine, 
artist-like and original thinking, deep pathetic and 
satirical ability, fine sense of colour and chiar- 
oscuro—that, in England, rare quality which Mar- 
tineau displayed. Our readers will remember this 
painting as ‘ The Last Day in the Old Home,’ and 
because it represents the recklessness of an unwor- 
thy son of ancient birth and the effects of his 
criminality upon his family and house. Here also 
is ‘Picciola, or the Prison Flower,’ ‘ Katherine 
and Petruchio,’ and other complete pictures, besides 
many capital studies. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—— ge 


ERNST PAUER’S ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT will 
take place at the. Hanover Square Rooms, on MONDAY, June 7, 
at Three o’clock.—Vocalists: Mdlles. Berry Greening and Drasdil, 
Herren Alexander Reichardt and Wallenreiter. Instrumentalists : 
Violin, Herr Ludwig Straus; Viola, Mr. Otto Bernhardt; Vio- 
loncello, Signor Piatti; Pianoforte, Herr Ernst Pauer. Conduc- 
tor, Signor Alberto Randegger.—Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Admis 
sion, 5s.; at Robert W. Ollivier’s Music Warehouse. 19, Old Bond 
Street; at Herr Pauer’s Residence, 39c, Onslow Square, South 
Kensington; the principal Music Warehouses ; and the Office of 
the Hanover Square Rooms. 


THE ORATORIO CONCERTS.—‘ST. PAUL.’—On WEDNES- 
DAY, June 9, at Eight, Mendelssohn’s ‘ St. Paul,’ at St. James’s 
Hall. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Lewis Thomas, Mr. Chaplin 
Henry and Mr. Beale. 350 Performers. Conductor, Mr. Barnby. 

3s., 58. and 10s. 6d.; at Novello, Ewer & Co.'s, 
1, Berners Street, W., and 35, Poultry, E.C.; the principal Music- 
sellers’; and Austin’s Ticket-Office, St. James’s Hall. 





38. 


THE LONDON GLEE and MADRIGAL UNION (established 
1859: will give, by desire, THREE EXTRA THURSDAY 
AFTERNOON GLEE and MADRIGAL CONCERTS 
James’s Hall. Mr. Land, Director, 4, Cambridge Pla 
Park.—Tickets, 53., 38., 28., 1s.; of Mr. Mitchell, 33, 
Street ; and Mr. Austin, St. James’s Hall. 
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Royat Ivat1an Opera.—The only novelty of 
the season, thus far, has proved an utter failure. 
None who had heard ‘Don Bucefalo’ could have 
prognosticated any other fate for such an opera in 
such a house as Covent Garden. Signor Bottero 
has acquired some sort of celebrity in the part in 
Italy, but even if he were really humorous, instead 
of being merely eccentric, it would be impossible 
for him in a large theatre to give substance to so 
shadowy a character or effect to such flimsy music. 
Signor Cagnoni’s production, as played here, gives 
the spectator the impression of a slight, insignifi- 
cant sketch lost in the midst of a large and gor- 
geous frame. However framed, the sketch is not 


worth examining. ‘ Don Bucefalo’ is one of those 
effusions which by their very weakness evade the 
Aim but a blow at it, and, before 
you can strike, it will bé lying prostrate at your 
feet. It is nothing more than a little farce without 
a story, played with small music for a long time 
on a large stage. Signor Bottero betrayed some 
skill,—too much to be amusing, too little to be of 
any worth,—on the piano and violin, but the place 
for such an exhibition is a supper-room, not an 
opera-house. So the audience of Saturday seemed 
to think, for, as ‘Don Bucefalo’ went on, the 
hearers gradually melted away, until the rehearsal 
simulated on the stage acquired, in the absence 
of listeners, a realistic effect undreamt of by the 


criti®s knife. 


author. 


Concerts.—The Philharmonic Society, impelled 
| by its new fancy of going with the times, went so 
| far in this direction at its last concert that it dipped 


into the music of the future. It gave as a specimen 


|of Herr Wagner's style,’ the introduction to 
works, from ‘ Kit’s Writing Lesson,’ which was at | 





‘Lohengrin,’ the most clearly written movement 
in that most irritating opera. The movement is, 
however, as empty as it is simple, its sole attrac- 
tion resting in the artful orchestration which con- 
ceals the bare poverty of the ideas. The symphonies 
were Beethoven’s in B flat, and that of Haydn, in 
the same key, which is called after the ‘ Reine de 
France.’ M. Vieuxtemps and Mdlle. Mehlig were 
the players, and Madame Volpiniand Mr. Santley 
the singers. 

At the new Philharmonic Concert, of Wednes- 
day, Dr. Wylde brought forward another of the 
overtures by Cherubini,—that to ‘Der Portugie- 
gische Gasthof,’ — for which he has a justly 
founded predilection. Cherubini was a consummate 
master of his art, and he is nowhere heard to fuller 
advantage than in his fine overtures. The sym- 
phony was Mendelssohn’s Scotch. M. Vieuxtemps 
played his own concerto in D minor, and M. Wieni- 
awski—not the violinist, Lien entendu—Beethoven’s 
pianoforte concerto in c minor. We must again 
protest against the practice followed in the new 
Philharmonic programmes, and in those of the 
Musical Union, of puffing the artists engaged in 
the concerts. M. Vieuxtemps’s reputation is 
assured, and cannot easily be injured. Nevertheless 
the praise lavished upon him in the programme 
under notice must inevitably provoke hyper- 
criticism. 

Madame Sainton gave on Wednesday, in con- 
junction with her husband, one of those monster 
concerts which have latterly been much on the in- 
crease. She was assisted by Madame Adelina Patti, 
and by a whole army of artists ; but no novelty was 
brought forward. At Madame Puzzi’s concert, 
held on Monday, M. Offenbach’s pretty operetta, 
‘Le Mariage aux Lanternes,’ was sung,—in addi- 
tion, of course, to countless miscellaneous songs. 





ADELPHI.—A new version of M. Emile Augier’s 
comedy of ‘Gabrielle’ has been produced at the 
Adelphi Theatre. The popularity which ‘ Gabri- 
elle’ has attained in England, where it has been 


frequently adapted, is doubtless attributable to the | 


moral—the same cause which in France obtained 
for it the Monthyon prize of the Académie. Of 
all French plays, ‘Les Inutiles’ not excepted, 
‘ Gabrielle’ is in design most rigidly virtuous. Its 
aims are, apparently, the exaltation of prosaic and 
commonplace virtues, and the apotheosis of the 
bourgeois. But the execution is inferior to the 
intention. The processes of seduction are described 
with unedifying minuteness of detail, while the 
arguments employed to combat wickedness are 
neither very strong nor very generally applicable. 
Social convention indeed, rather than moral purity, 
is the object of M. Augier’s admiration, and his 
appeals are addressed to the sense of propriety 
rather than the higher instincts of human nature. 
What was wanting to make ‘Gabrielle’ a thoroughly 
poor and weak drama has been added by the 
adapter, who, with the ingenuity of his class, has 
cut out what might prove distasteful to an English 
audience, and has left the remainder more unplea- 
sant without being one whit more proper for the 
excisions, In ‘Gabrielle,’ the husband, who has 





been the subject of stage banter since the 
of Molitre and Congreve, is rehabilitated at 
expense of the lover. A wife who meditates ani 
almost commits an infidelity is won back b 
husband’s words and actions to a sense of her dy 
Cleverly and ingeniously, in the original, the means 
whereby the mind of the erring woman is Wrought 
upon are exhibited. A sister-in-law who 
yielded to the temptations to which the heroi, 
seems likely to succumb, and who knows aceon), 
ingly all the dangers with which the path of illic 
love is beset, is one of the strongest of these, Th 
husband of this woman, though he has forgive 
her offence, is a little mistrustful concerning he 
and regards with natural jealousy the frequent 
and close interviews which in the interest ¢f 
her relative she holds with the would-be seduce, 
Mr. Webster, jun., who, we believe, is responsible 
for the translation, has removed the stain from thi 
woman’s character, and has weakened thereby the 
value of her lessons and made her husband’s j ealousy 
absurd and inexplicable. One or two sceng 
are good enough, however, to retain in the adapta. 
tion something of their old power. Such is the 
scene in which Hugh Wollaston, the hero, listens 
to a conversation with the idea of proving t 
Grimsditch, his brother-in-law, the injustice of his 
suspicions, and learns that it is his own wife who 
is in danger. The momentary failure, the quick 
resumption of an appearance of composure and 
the attitude of apparent calmness, behind which 
suppressed emotion is visible, of Mr. Webster were 
admirable. In the early scenes Mr. Webster acted 
timidly and feebly. In the second and third acts 
he was roused to display great energy and talent, 
Miss Furtado represented satisfactorily the discon 
tent of ve, the “ femme incomprise,” but showed 
herself inadequate to express the very moderate 
amount of passion by which the woman’s nature is 
subsequently swayed. As a whole, however, Miss 
Furtado’s impersonation was better than any she 
has previously exhibited. Mr. Neville looked and 
played the part of the disappointed lover satisfac 
torily, and Mrs. Mellon gave a broad and effective 
representation of Mrs. Grimsditch, Eve’s friend 
and counsellor. In sinking to a low-comedy trades 
man Grimsditch, the poetic notary, (Tamponet of 
the original), Mr. Webster has grievously damaged 
the play. In the hands of Samson Jamponet was 
one of the most amusing “eccentrics” of modem 
comedy. In those of Mr. Taylor Grimsditch is an 
impossible combination of Dr. Pangloss with the 
tradesman of farce. Eve was received during the 
second and third acts with great favour. During 
the progress of the first act signs of discontent 
were frequently exhibited. 


founded by Mr. Burnand upon Mrs. Edwards's 
novel ‘The Morals of Mayfair,’ is a bad specimen 
of adaptation and a tedious work. What spirit the 
original possessed has quite escaped in the process 
of reconstruction. A happy termination has been 
provided to the tale, its effect being as damaging 
as the substitution of an innocent passion for an 
illicit intrigue proves in the case of an average 
French drama. In the novel, some vices of modem 
society are exposed and castigated ; in the play, 
young ladies are instructed that if they fall in love 
with married men and wait long enough, they will 
probably obtain the prize they covet not much the 
worse for wear. Mr. Burnand’s story is as follows: 
Marguerite Assheton loves Philip Earnscliffe, not 
knowing that he is married. He returns her affee- 
tion, and somewhat late in the day tells her the 
story of his life, explaining how he is linked to an 
unloving and unsympathetic wife. For the scene 
of this tardy confidence he chooses a cave on the 
coast of Brittany. So interested are both in Philip's 
story, they do not perceive until too late that the 
tide has cut off their retreat. When death appears 
inevitable, a mutual avowal of love is made, Ai 

comes ; and the lovers, saved from death, part, 
resolved to meet no more. But Earnscliffe’s wife 
dies, and he returns at once to Marguerite, who, 
though her necessities have compelled her to ac 
quiesce in a marriage which is on the point of 
accomplishment, has always been true in heart to 
her lover, to whom now she turns, Little space 
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is required for the development of this plot see 
the greater portion of the four hours over which, 
on the first night, the performance extended was oc- 
cupied w ith comic scenes which had not the slightest 
connexion with it. Mr. Burnand exaggerates the 
worst defects of ordinary British playwrights, intro- 
ducing meaningless scenes of absurdity, and writing 
up to the “‘ humours” of actors rather than with a 
yiew to the artistic requirements of his story. His 
comic business consists of a series of squabbles 
between a stockbroker and his wife which are void 
of humour or originality of any kind. His dialogue 
is no better than his construction, and when it is 
not coarse is vapid and commonplace. The drama 
is, indeed, without merit of any kind ; and, were 
it not that Mr. Burnand’s humour, so far as it has 

et been seen, is essentially non-dramatic in cha- 
racter, we should have difficulty in attributing it 
to his pen. Some clever actors were engaged in 
the representation of the piece, but the perf rmance 
as a whole deserves condemnation. Mr. Vezin, as 
Philip Earascliffe, made the most of an ungrateful 
part, and Miss Henrietta Hodson, Mr. John Clay- 
ton and Mr. Frank Matthews put more or less 
spirit into their impersonations. But the remainder 
of the cast was below criticism. Characters sup- 
posed to belong to the highest society wore dresses 
scarcely admissible in farce, and displayed airs 
and graces that would have been appropriate 
enough had the assemblage depicted been that in 
‘High Life below Stairs.’ A performance more 
completely discreditable to English Art has seldom 
been seen. Some scenery of an unattractive and 
eminently sensational kind was provided. A repre- 
sentation of the Cave of Morgane, on the coast of 
Brittany, with an effect of an advancing tide, was 
novel and ingenious. No sign of discontent on the 
part of the audience attended the progress of the 
play, and at the fall of the curtain every sign of 
asuccess was shown. 

Sr. JamEs’s.—Of the few works of George Sand 
which have obtained success in a dramatic form, 
‘Les Beaux Messieurs de Bois Doré’ is the most 
picturesque and romantic. Amid all its exciting 
incident it preserves an atmosphere almost Arca- 
dian, and its characters blend together in strangest 
fashion the attributes of humanity with those of 
the denizens of fairyland. Sylvain, the Marquis 
de Bois Doré, for his bravery and nobility, might 
claim a place at the round table; in his vanity 
and affectation he is almost twin brother with 
Malvolio. Jovelin, strange as the combination 
seems, is a Huguenot troubadour; and Sciarra, 
the villain of the story, is as brave as he is sus- 
picious, and can, on emergency, be as generous as 
heis base. While dealing with characters of this 
class, the drama preserves an historical truth higher 
than mere archzological fidelity can bestow. It 
transports one to the time when gentlemen named 
their servants, or possibly themselves, after the 
characters in their favourite romances, and when 
men of rank, proscribed for truth’s sake, wandered 
about France disguised as Bohemians, with foreign 
emissaries of the Inquisition or friends of Concini 
dogging their footsteps. The play, which has been 
framed by M. Paul Meurice from the drama of 
the same name, is a good specimen of adaptation. 
Tts scene is laid in the Chateau of Briantes, belong- 
ing, in 1617, to Sylvain, Marquis de Bois Doré, 
A wedding is anticipated in the chateau, for, owing 
to the conditions of a will, Lauriane, daughter of 
De Beuvre, an old friend of the Marquis, finds 
herself compelled within a week to choose a hus- 
band from the many suitors whom her beauty and 
wealth have attracted to the house in which she 
resides. At the head of these suitors, in spite of his 
seventy years well worn and well concealed, the 
Marquis gallantly places himself. The chateau is 
decorated with flowers for the expected festivities, 
and the servants, in place of coarse, rustic names, 
answer to such appellations, taken from the Astrée 
of D’Urfé, as Clindor, Adamas, Aristandre, and 
the like. Among the crowd drawn by the fétes are 
Jovelin, a musician, and Mario, a youth, his com- 
panion. In the latter, the Marquis recognizes his 
nephew and the heir to his estates, supposed to 
have perished when his father, during a foreign 
tour, was murdered. The rejoicings become now 





more earnest, and the Marquis, casting aside affec- 
tations of youth, appears in his white hair, leaning 
on the shoulder of his new-found relative. In one 
of the suitors to Lauriane, Mario recognizes the 
murderer of his father. This man, whose cunning 
in sword-play has been exhibited, the Marquis 
challenges and defeats, the desire for vengeance 
nerving his arm to strength against which the skill 
of youth is vain. 

So slight a sketch of a portion of the plot does 
scanty justice to the drama. To this the character 
of the Marquis supplies the main interest. The 
high-bred and gallant old coxcomb clinging tena- 
ciously to the appearance of youth, and delighting 
to recall the scenes and personages of that romance 
among the characters of which, doubtless, he figured, 
was scarcely recognizable in the kind-hearted and 
courteous but resolute gentleman, determined to 
exact the sternest revenge for the crime that had 
robbed him of a brother, and left him childless and 
friendless during the best years of his life. M. 
Lafont’s representation of the Marquis is the best 
impersonation he has yet given us. It abounds in 
subtle and suggestive touches, and has exceeding 
breadth and delicacy. M. Lafont has not the 
dignity of his predecessor in the part, M. Bocage, 
whose death followed“tlosely upon the cessation of 
his performance ; but he has unsurpassable vivacity, 
and his gallantry, ease and breeding are perfect. 
In some scenes, and notably in the duel with his 
brother’s murderer, M. Lafont displays more 
earnestness and force than he is accustomed to 
exhibit. His courtship of Lauriane, his recognition 
of Mario and his defiance of Sciarra are admirable. 
Most of the characters of the drama are well con- 
ceived and cleverly painted. Jovelin, the Bohemian 
companion of Mario, the friend of Galileo and 
Giordano Bruno, is a creation in George Sand’s 
especial line ; and Guillaume d’Ars; De Beuvre 
and De Lucenay are good pictures of the nobility 
of the epoch. The general cast of the play was 
creditable. Among those who most distinguished 
themselves were Mdlle. Léonide Leblanc as Mario, 
M. Paul Cleves as Jovelin and M. Latouche as 
De Beuvre. 


Princess’s.—Herr Formes made his first ap- 
pearance at the Princess’s on Wednesday last, 
playing Shylock in ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ 
Such an experiment as Herr Formes has made 
in passing from the lyric to the tragic stage, and 
essaying in a foreign language one of the most 
arduous parts in the drama, is, as may well be 
believed, unprecedented. Its success in the present 
instance was not such as will lead to its repetition. 
The fine voice of Herr Formes was heard to advan- 
tage, though its notes became in the end a little 
monotonous. Portions of the representation were 
suggestive, and the entire performance had a blunt 
energy which saved it from commonplace. But, as 
a whole, it was unsatisfactory in conception and 
in execution. The remaining parts in the drama 
were so badly supported that the performance may 
enjoy the unenviable reputation of being the most 
flagrantly, one might add, most perversely, wrong 
of any similar representations which recent days 
have witnessed. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

TuE second public performance in England of 
Rossini’s ‘Mass’ is announced for Wednesday 
next in Covent Garden Theatre. The artists will 
be the same as at St. James’s Hall, but we hope 
that the performance will be better. 

The new Lecture Theatre at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum is being acoustically tried by a Com- 
mittee appointed for the special purpose. On 
Wednesday last, a trial of voices, directed by Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan, took place, and on Wednesday 
next, there is to be a trial of voices under the 
direction of Mr. Ella. 

The performances of English opera at the Crystal 
Palace commenced on Monday with ‘ La Sonnam- 
bula,’ Miss Blanche Cole being the heroine and 
Mr. George Perren the hero. ‘The Bohemian 
Girl,’ and ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ are to 
follow. Surely it would not be impossible to bring 
out something a little less worn. 





The autumn season at the Princess’s will com- 
mence with a revival of ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ with 
Herr Formes as Polyphemus. 

Members of the Haymarket company, including 
Miss Robertson and Messrs. Buckstone, Chippendale 
and Howe, have been playing during the past week at 
the Standard Theatre. At the East London, Mdlle. 
Beatrice has appeared in the drama of ‘ Marie 
Antoinette,’ recently performed at the Princess’s. 
At the Britannia,’ a “‘ Ghost drama,” arranged by 
Prof. Pepper, has been exhibited. 

It is pleasant to hear of continued musical 
activity in Scotland, where until lately the art was 
so little cultivated. Bigotry, too, is giving way 
before advancing civilization. Witness a recent 
performance by the Dundee Amateur Choral Union 
of Mozart’s ‘ Requiem,’ with the original text, and 
of Schubert’s ‘Song of Miriam,’ both, as we learn 
from a correspondent, efficiently rendered. 


The Opéra Comique is the only theatre in Paris 
in which there is any activity just now. A Madlle. 
Fogliari, a pupil of M. Duprez, made a promising 
début a few days ago as Mimi in ‘ Vert- Vert,’ and 
the first representation of ‘La Fontaine de Berny,’ 
by M. Nibelle, was announced for Wednesday. 
The libretto by MM. D’Ennery and Cormon of an 
opera to be written by the veteran M. Auber was 
read a few days ago. ‘ Réved’Amour ’ is the fitting 
title of the story to be set by a composer who is 
nearly ninety years of age. Let us hope it may be 
as fresh and fascinating as ‘Le Premier Jour de 
Bonheur.’ MM. de St.-Georges and Sandeau have 
agreed to supply a three-act opera founded on the 
novel of the latter author, ‘ Vaillance.’ M. Gounod 
has withdrawn his ‘Roméo et Juliette’ from the 
répertoire of the Théatre Lyrique in order to trans- 
fer it to the Opéra Comique. ‘La Juive,’ ‘ Faust,’ 
and ‘L’Africaine,’ comprise the present unchanging 
bill of fare presented at the Grand Opéra. Mdille. 
Sternberg, who has taken part in ‘ Rienzi,’ has 
made more impression in ‘ Violetta,’ as ‘La Tra- 
viata’ is called in Paris. M. Offenbach’s new 
opera, ‘La Princesse de Trébisonde,’ which is to 
be played for the first time at Baden, is now in 
rehearsal at the Paris Bouffes Parisiens, where 
the season has come to an end. ‘Les Rendez- 
vous Bourgeois’ has been revived at the Athénée, 
the musical reputation of which theatre is cer- 
tainly on the increase. The Café de l’Horloge in 
the Champs Elysées has been converted into an 
open-air summer theatre capable of holding three 
thousand spectators. Operettas and elaborately 
got-up ballets are to form the staple attractions. 
It is a pity that our treacherous climate makes the 
establishment of some place of amusement @ ciel 
ouvert an impossibility here. Even in Paris it is 
dangerous. It was thought necessary to insert the 
ominous words ‘‘ weather permitting” in the 
announcement that the ‘‘ Concerts Elysées ” would 
be opened on a certain day last week. 

Several novelties are in rehearsal at the Gym- 
nase. Among them are ‘Le Premier,’ a one-act 
comedy of MM. Fournier and Bourdon ; ‘ Tercadet,’ 
a one-act piece, written by M. Siraudin, for M. 
Ravel ; a four-act drama, by M. Charles Garaud, 
and a new comedietta by MM. Clairville and 
Gastineau. M. Train, a young premier, who brings 
with him a reputation acquired in Italy, will 
shortly make his début at this house. 

‘La Parvenue’ of M. Rivitre will be the next 
novelty at the Théatre Frangais, and will be pro- 
duced in July. M. Augier’s new comedy will not 
be played until September, when it is expected to 
produce a battle royal. 


M. Nestor Roqueplan, the new lessee of the 
ChAtelet, is the most decidedly literary of Parisian 
managers. It is interesting, therefore, to see that 
ballet is the principal attraction on which he relies. 
His agents are travelling in Germany and Italy in 
search of dancers. The first piece announced for 
production is the ‘ Poudre de Perlinpinpin,’ a fairy 
spectacle of MM. Cogniard Freres. 


The imperial decree concerning the reception of 
plays at the Odéon has now been published. In its 
main provisions it resembles the regulations con- 
cerning the Comédie, which have already been 
given in the Atheneum. The Odéon being more of 
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a private sp@ulation than its rival, the laws are 
relaxed in some respects ; the comité de lectwre con- 
sists of four people only, and the management has 
a more influential voice in the decision. 

‘Le Moulin Rouge,’ a melo-drama, in seven 
tableaux, by M. Xavier de Montépin, has been 
brought out at the Gaité. Itis a very “sensational” 
piece, full of murders, abductions and like matters, 
and its production reflects little credit on the new 
management. 

New statues in marble of Corneille and Molitre 
have been acquired for the foyer of the Comédie. 
Busts of Ponsard and of Collin d’Harleville, the 
author of ‘Les Chateaux en Espagne’ and ‘Le 
Vieux Célibataire,’ have been ordered by the 
Ministre des Beaux Arts for the same institution. 
Busts of Hippolyte Flandrin the painter, Duret 
the architect, of Rossini, and of Hippolyte Lebas, 
have been commanded for the Institute; and 
others of Beethoven, Donizetti, Hérold, and 
Lesueur for the Conservatoire. 


Correspondents from Diisseldorf speak well of 
the Lower Rhenish Musical Festival, held there 
at Whitsuntide, Handel’s ‘ Joshua,’ Mendelssohn’s 
© Lobgesang,’ and Sebastian Bach’s ‘ Magnificat,’ 
with additional accompaniments by Robert Franz, 
were the most important works performed. Beet- 
hoven’s Violin Concerto, played by Herr Joachim, 
and Schumann’s Violoncello Concerto, by Herr 
Griitzmacher, were the chief solos. The principal 





singers were Frauen Bellingrath, Soltans, and 
Joachim, and Herren Vogl and Hill. Band and | 
chorus, the latter numbering 700 voices, are stated 
to have been remarkably efficient. But the greatest | 
sensation of the festival seems to have been created | 
at an extra-official concert by a boy of fourteen, 

Julius Réntgen, son of Herr Réntgen, of Leipzig, 


who led the first violins. The boy himself played | 


on the organ several preludes and fugues, as well 


as variations on an original theme of his own com- | 


position, while a duo of his for violin and viola 
was performed by Herren Joachim and Réntgen, 
senior. The great violinist takes much interest in 
the precocious youth, who is said to possess un- 
doubted genius. 

The new Opera-house of Vienna was opened on 
the 25th ult. by a ceremonial peculiarly German 
in character. A prologue written by Herr Dingel- 
stedt, the director of the theatre, exhibited the 
genius of Vindobona in front of a representation 
of the Karnther-Thor, which gave its historic name 
to the old theatre. Vindobona descants on the 
improvements recently effected in the city, and in 
illustration of her words the scene changes to a 
view of the entrance-hall to the new house. 


Hungarians, Styrians and Tyrolese, appear in their 
divers costumes, and join in the Emperor’s Hymn. 
The prologue contained a tribute to the memory 
of the two architects of the theatre, both of whom 
died before the completion of their work. The 


new house is said to be very commodious, both | 


before and behind the foot-lights, and presenvs, in 
spite of a strange mixture of styles, an imposing 


appearance from the outside. The decorations are | 


in very good taste, and the ventilation well cared 
for. The opera of the opening night, Mozart’s 
‘Don Juan,’ was sumptuously put upon the stage, 
but so indifferently performed, that long before the 
curtain fell the house was half empty. It is not 


only in Vienna that handsome dresses are intended | 


to compensate for bad singing. 











MISCELLANEA 


—— 


Darwin's Elephants.—In the last edition of Mr. 
Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species,’ he makes the fol- 
lowing statement (chap. iii., page 74, line 18):— 
‘The elephant is reckoned the slowest breeder of 
all known animals, and I have taken some pains 
to estimate its probable minimum state of natural 
increase. It will be under the mark to assume 
that it begins breeding when thirty years old, and 
goes on breeding till ninety years old, bringing 
forth three pair of young in this interval. If this 
be so, at the end of the fifth century there would 


She | 
calls on the various races subject to Austria to | 
join in the national anthem; on which Poles and | 


be alive fifteen million elephants descended from 
the first pair.” Perhaps some of your readers will 
be able to enlighten my dull intellect as to the 
process of reasoning by which this result is ob- 
tained. According to Mr. Darwin’s theory, each 
pair brings forth a pair when it is thirty, when it 
is sixty, and when it is ninety. Hence if there be 
one pair in the first year, there will be one pair 
born in the thirtieth year; these two pairs will 
produce two pairs in the sixtieth year, and these 
four will produce four pairs in the ninetieth. After 
that we have only to add the numbers born in the 
three preceding periods to find out how many are 
born in each peiiod; because after they have 
attained the age of ninety years they cease to 
breed. This method of reasoning gives the num- 
ber of pairs born in each period of thirty years as 
1, 1, 2, 4, 7, 18, 24, 44, 81, 149, 274, 504, 927, 
1,705, 3,136, 5,768, 10,609, 19,513; the last number 
being born in the period commencing with the 
five hundred and tenth year. Therefore the num- 
ber of elephants alive at that time would be 
42,762 pairs, that is, 85,524 elephants, less the num- 
ber that would have died by reason of their age. 
But Mr. Darwin says that there would be fifteen 
millions, On what does he base his calculation ? 
PONDERER. 
Liverpool.—Will Mr. Charnock have the good- 
ness to explain how the sea-pool could “encircle” 
the old town? The peninsula on which the castle, 
ancient chapel, and great tower stood had and has 
a long frontage to the Mersey proper; the sea-pool 
has been long filled up and covered with streets 


| and buildings. Perhaps also he will explain how 


Leverpol, the form of name preserved in the earliest 
document extant,—that is, King John’s Charter, — 
could be derived from Llyrpul. It is not difficult 
to conceive how a Norman-French clerk would 
convert Liverpool or Liferpole into Leverpol; but 
the transformation of Llyrpul is not so simple. Do 
the names of Livermore in Suffolk, and Livermead 
in Devon, afford any clue to the significance of the 
liver-? Are they or have they been boggy or swampy 
places ? Dicky Sam. 


Silly.—The writer of the notice of “ A Cotswold 
| Gloucestershire Dialect*’ is quite correct in saying 
| that ‘‘in the older English sz//y meant innocent.” 
Minshew makes sil/y synonymous with simple in 
this sense. In the sixth century the word silly 
seems to have been employed as synonymous with 
single. In Tom. III. of ‘ Wilkins’s Concil. Mag. 
Brit.’ a statement is given of the “‘Grivances of 
the House of Common agaist the Clergy” (A.D. 
1530), in which the following passage occurs : 
| “ Forthe children of thedead shall all die for hunger, 
and go a begging rather than they would of charitie 
give to them the silly cow, which the dead man 
ought, if he had but only one, such was the 
charitie of them.” In the ‘ Constitutiones,’ ‘ Alex- 
andri Coventriensis Episc.’ (A.D. 1237), the sin of 
envy is explained: “Invidet autem homo, qui in 
animo suo tabescit ex aliquo bono quod videt in 
proximo suo, et dicitur Anglice Jth sive onde.” 
| The word hone is given in Hartshorne’s ‘ Salopia 
Antiqua,’ “‘to long after‘anything, desire intensely.” 
I have frequently heard the word used, but always 
without the aspirate. In the ‘ Constitutiones’ 
above cited, we have “ Superbia. Istud peccatum 
| dicitur Anglict prude.” Is this a mistake between 
| the substantive and the adjective ? M.A. 


| The Mother of Two Poets.—Something has been 
written about Liverpool and the etymology of its 
| name; something about a hill between Marden 
and Cranbrook; about a house on the north slope 
of that hill—its name, its antiquity, and the pro- 
bable derivation of its name. Such inquiries are 
interesting. 

For what? and who? and when? and why? 

Belong to true philosophy. 
Chillington House, Maidstone, is stated to be six 
hundred years old. Though I have supposed 
Husheafe House—a name I gave from the recol- 
lection of how I think I heard it uttered many 
years back—to be of great antiquity, I have not 
supposed it to be so old as that; but I have 
hazarded a conjecture that the name is some way 
connected with a family of the name of Sheafe—a 
family Mr. Tarbutt says he finds to have been 








located about the neighbourhood in 1608, My 
Tarbutt says (Athen. May 8), in reply to me, the 
present occupier (query, proprietor) of the Place 
told him he believed the proper name of the house 
to be Heart-Sheafe, but that some dwellers in the 
neighbourhood call it Hush Heath. This he sy 
poses would indicate to a stranger that the place 
once grew a great deal of heath, which he states 
to have been a fact. Whether this house was 
called Sheafe House or Heath House in centuries 
gone by, with any prefix or no prefix, I will not 
determine. But if Heath House, why? Heath 
grows in various woods within a few miles, where 
the surface and the subsoil is sandy; but the sub. 
soil of this hill is from bottom to top a continuous 
bed of marl. Therefore, though it may be histori- 
cally uncertain what the place may have been 
popularly called in past ages, it is scientifically 
certain that a great deal of heath never grew there, 
Mr. Tarbutt’s youthful recollections might have 
reminded him that heath did not grow on the soil 
that was dug to make tiles. I beg leave to apologize 
for having suggested that the “mother of two 
poets” might have been born in the vicinity of 
Cranbrook, and not exactly in the town. Possibly 
Giles Fletcher would not have taken more than a 
three minutes’ walk to woo a lady who afterwards 
became the mother of two poets; but I well re- 
member taking many longer walks to woo a lady 
born at a well-known house in that town, who, 
though she brought me more than one child, never 
proved to be the mother of more than one poet, 
Perhaps there is something in the atmosphere of 
that charming little town that peculiarly fits it for 
being the birthplace of the mothers of poets. 
J.F, 
Oxford.—This name means “ ford of the [river] 
Ox, Ouse, or Isis.” This is confirmed by the Isle 
of Osney, or Ouseney, which in old maps is placed 
opposite to Oxford. Conf. Axminster, Zxmouth, 
Teworth, Uxbridge, Ouseburn, Osborne, Ospringe, 
Wisbeach. R. S. CHARNOCK. 


Not-head.—* Not-head”’ is broad, bull-headed. 
“ Nowt-head ” is used in the south of Scotland as 
a term of derision, synonymous with blockhead. 
Nott in Dunbar, nowt in Burns, oxen. W.J.A. 


Use of Words.—In the use of words, are we to 
be guided by our best dictionaries or by printers? 
If by the former, why is our language allowed to 
be defaced by such words as “everything,” ‘‘every- 
body,” ‘‘everyone” ? If there was good authority 
for the use of such words, we should find them in 
Johnson’s, Richardson’s, and Webster's dictionaries; 
but they are not to be found in either of these 
works. In a recent edition of Shakspeare the 
words ‘‘any” and “body” are joined together. 
When Shakspeare put into the mouth of one of 
his characters ‘‘ Hath any body inquired for me!” 
‘Measure for Measure,’ IV., i., he knew welt 
enough that “any” is an adjective and “ body” 
(meaning person) is a substantive. 

An ENGLISHMAN. 


Scotch Words.—“ J. S.,” in one of his commu- 
nications on Scotch words, mentions otter, the barb 
of a hook, as not occurring in Jamieson’s Scotch 
Dictionary. In Dumfriesshire the word is wutter, 
and in Jamieson it is witter. Thus we see the 
necessity of carefulness being more evinced by 
philologists in ascertaining how the same word 
may vary considerably in pronunciation in different 
localities. As Jamieson’s (or some other) dictionary 
may yet be looked into by the curious as the final 
abditorium of many of our trenchant Scottish 
words, we give the following, which do not appear 
in the latest edition of that work :—<Sheinlin, cold 
and naked looking; mug, mouth, hence a certain 
game at marbles, where a semi-circular hole is 
made in the ground to receive them, is called 
“ muggie,” or “mugs,” in Renfrewshire; stench, 
any abominable smell ; jeery, to move along; oiled, 
taken away; dollop, a piece; pan, the head (cant 
word); keelie, a thief. J.R. 
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The LIFE of MADAME LOUISE de FRANCE, 


Daughter of Louis XV., also known as the Mother Térése de S. Augustin. By 
the Author of ‘ Tales of Kirkbeck.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘‘The whole narrative is truly one to be thankful for. Such a record of deep, 
rnest, self-sacrificing piety running beneath the surface of Parisian life, during what 
we all regard as the worst age of French godlessness, ought to teach us all a lesson of 
hope and faith, let appearances be what they may. Here, from out of the Court and 
family of Louis XV., there issues this Madame Louise, whose life is set before us— 
a specimen of as calm and unworldly a devotion, of a devotion, too, full of shrewd 
sense and practical administrative talent, as any we have ever met with.” 

Literary Churchman. 


SQI-MEME: a Story of a Wilful Life. Small 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


“A pure, good, wholesome little book, styling itself ‘A Story ofa Wilful Life,’ and 

teaches the old, true lesson, that without humility there is no such thing as happiness.” 
Daily Telegraph. 

«A vein of lofty moral and deep religious feeling runs through the whole tale; and 
the author neither proses nor preaches.”—Standard. 

“There are many clever little bits of description, and excellent maxims worth 
remembering. The scenery is all charmingly described.”—Monthly Packet. 

“A simple, life-like story, charmingly told and gracefully written, and, what is 
better still, its tendencies are excellent. The lessons it teaches are of the highest 
order.” —European Mail. 


MISS LANGLEY’S WILL: a Tale. 


21s. 

“We can praise the execution of the story.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A good, well-written, and perfectly wholesome novel, which we can recommend 
toallour readers. It is a tale of modern life and modern ‘society,’ and, on the whole, 
is very true to real life..... We shall be glad to have more from the same hand.” 

Literary Churchman. 

“The portraits are natural to a high degree, and the book, as a whole, is, thovgh 

not exciting, thoroughly well worth reading.” —Morning Star. 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. By 8. 


BARING-GOULD, M.A., Author of ‘Post-Medizval Preachers,’ &c. With 
Illustrations. First and Second Series. New Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. 

“We have no space to linger longer about a book which, apart from its didactic 
pretensions, is an exceedingly amusing and interesting collection of old stories and 
legends of the Middle Ages.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“That, on his first visit to the varied field of medizeval mythology, Mr. Baring- 
Gould should have culled as samples of its richness the most brilliant of the flowers 
that bloomed in it, is scarcely to be wondered at. But it shows how fertile is the soil 
when he is enabled to cull from it so goodly a second crop as that which he here presents 
tous. The myths treated of in the present volume vary in interest ; they are all curious 
and well worth reading.” —Notes and Queries. 


The ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of RELIGIOUS 


BELIEFS. By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Part I. HEATHENISM and MOSAISM. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR EVER: a Poem in 


Twelve Books. By E. H. BICKERSTETH, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Hamp- 
stead. Third Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 


A. PERSIT FLACCI SATIRARUM LIBER. Edited by 


A. PRETOR, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Classical Lecturer of Trinity 
Hall. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

‘‘This is one of the ablest editions published in the ‘Catena Classicorum,’ under 
the superintendence of Mr. Holmes and Mr. Bigg. Mr. Pretor has adopted in his edition 
a plan which he defends on a general principle, but which has really its true defence in 
the special peculiarities of his author. Mr. Pretor has given his readers translations of 
almost all the difficult passages. We think he has done so wisely in this case, for the 
allusions and constructions are so obscure that help is absolutely necessary. He has 
also been particularly full in his notes. He has thought and written with great inde- 
pendence. He has used every means to get at the meaning of his author. He has gone 
to many sources for illustration; and, altogether, he has produced what we may fairly 
regard as the best edition of Persius in English.”—Musewm, 


ISOCRATIS ORATIONES. Edited by John Edwin 


SANDYS, B.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, and Lecturer at Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
AD DEMONICUM et PANEGYRICUS. 4s. 6d. 

‘* By editing Isocrates Mr. Sandys does good service to stud and teach of 
Greek prose. He places in our hands, in a convenient form, an author who will be 
found of great use in public schools, where he has been hitherto almost unknown. Mr. 
Sandys worthily sustains, as a commentator, the name which he has already won. The 
historical notes are good, clear and concise; the grammatical notes scholar-like and 
practically useful. Many will be welcome alike to master and pupil.” 

Cambridge University Gazette. 


DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT. With Eng- 


lish Notes, intended for the Upper Forms of Schools and for Passmen at the 


ea. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


[In the press, 
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The DIVINITY of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS 
CHRIST; being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. By H. P. LIDDON, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


By the same Author, 


SERMONS PREACHED before the UNIVERSITY of 


OXFORD. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NEWMAN'S (J. H.) PAROCHIAL and PLAIN SER- 


MONS. Edited by the Rev. W. J. COPELAND, Rector of Farnham, Essex. 
From the Text of the last Editions published by Messrs. Rivington. Complete in 
8 vols. Crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


The REFORMATION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND: 


its History, Principles, and Results. A.p. 1514—1547. By JOHN HENRY 
BLUNT, M.A., Vicar of Kennington, Oxford. 8vo. 16s. 


‘The reader will gladly acknowledge the impartiality of treatment and liberality of 
tone which are conspicuous in every page. It is distinctly a learned book. The author 
is not a second-hand retailer of facts; he isa staking, ienti tudent, who 
derives his knowledge from original sources. e have said that he does not command 
a brilliant style; but he is by no means a dull writer—on the contrary, he is always 
readable, sometimes very interesting, and shows considerable skill in the grouping and 
arrangements of his facts.” —Times. 





The DOGMATIC FAITH: an Inquiry into the Relation 


subsisting between Revelationand Dogma. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1867. 
By EDWARD GARBETT, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Surbiton. Second 
and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo. price 5s. 


‘“‘The Bampton Lectures constitute in themselves a complete and valuable theolo- 
gical library. Mr. Garbett has made a noteworthy and seasonable contribution to the 
series. He very ably discusses a question that has of late years assumed great importance. 
The lecture on ‘Dogma and Speculation’ deserves especial dati e claims 
of science and the claims of religion are fairly set forth, and the methods of the one and 
the other are powerfully contrasted.”—Standard. : 

“It is a work of thought and learning, pervaded - | a deep spirit of piety, and 
couched in a style that is always clear and manly, and not unfrequently extremely 
eloquent. And just because Mr. Garbett is one with whom it is always a pleasure to be 
able to agree, from whom it must always be a pain to differ, we hold it to be a duty to 
avow that with some portions of his treatment of his weighty subject we are unable to 
concur. But our amount of difference, though not in itself unimportant, is small in 
comparison to the mass of agreement and sympathy.”—Christian meer, 





The WITNESS of the OLD TESTAMENT to CHRIST. 


The Boyle Lectures for the Year 1868. By the Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., 
— her at St. James’s, Westminster, and Professor of Hebrew in King’s College, 
London. 8vo. 9s. 


‘*Mr. Leathes’s Lectures are a learned and interesting argument in support of the 
existence, as a matter of fact, of a Messianic element in the Old Testament Scriptures ; 
and he very justly considered that this fact, if established, would furnish a ground of 
appeal not only to Christians, but to those non-Christian classes for whose benefit Robert 
Boyle designed his endowment. An argument from internal evidence of a broad and 
general character is, perhaps, the most widely useful of all, for it appeals to facts which 
are in every one’s hands. Mr. Leathes discusses in detail several circumstances and 
passages in the Old Testament, and shows, we think as. that if not Messianic, 
they mean nothing, in which case their existence is inexplicable, and they cease to be 
of any value. He insists, moreover, with considerable force, that this argument is in 

independent of disput ting the date and authenticity of the several 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. By Henry Francis Lyte, 


M.A. New Edition, in small 8vo. price 5s. 
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Rev. W. H. RIDLEY, M.A., Rector of Hambleden. Old Testament—Genesis and 
Exodus. New Testament—St. Luke and St. John. Crown 8vo. 2s. each. 


The HISTORY of the CHURCH of IRELAND. In 


Eight Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey. By CHR. WORDSWORTH, 





Universities. Abridged by BRADLEY H. ALFORD, M.A., Vicar of Leaven- 
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Sampson Low, Son & Marston’s 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


SECOND EDITION of OLD-TOWN 
FOLKS, by Mrs. BEECHER STOWE, is ready This Day. 

“The present work, cena it cannot lay claim to the same 
nobility of purpose as‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ is yet above it as a 
literary composition, and will do more to place the name of the 
authoress among the higher ranks of her craft than any previous 
effort of her pen. The authoress enters with heart and soul into 
the various shades of character that were distinctive of a religious 
state of society now passed away, or existing only in scattered 
situations ; and her language, picturesque and terse, has all that 
nameless charm that we are accustomed to admire in the sweet 
pages of Washington Irving.”—Exuminer. 


FOR HER SAKE. By F. W. Robinson. 


3 vols. 


LORNA DOONE, the New and Popular 


Romance by Mr. BLACKMORE. 3 vols. 


An entirely NEW and COPYRIGHT 
EDITION of Mr. DANA’S world-wide known Narrative, 
under the New Title of ‘TWO YEARS BE FORE the M AST 
and TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AFTER,’ with Notes and 
Frontispiece, price 6s., is published To-day. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES of the BAYARD 


SERIES.—I. The ROUND TABLE: the best Essays of Wil- | 
liam Hazlitt; and II. BALLAD STORIES of the AFFEC- 
IONS, by Robert Buchanan, 28. 6d. each. 

*,* The BAYARD SERIES comprises Works that may be 
termed Pleasure Books of Literature, produced in the choicest 
style, at a popular price ; printed at the Chiswick Press, on eve 
panes: bound by Burn, flexit »le cloth extra, gilt leaves, silk hea 

ands and registers. Each complete in itself, price Half-a-Crow 4 


OUR NEW WAY ROUND the WORLD, 


a New Book of Travels, with 100 Illustrations and Maps, 8vo. 
cloth, price 123., will be ready during the week. 





torically, of the period to which they refer.” 


The BLACKBIRD of BADEN, and Other | | 


Stories. By ROBERT BLACK, M.A. Price 6s. 


EDELWEISS. A Story by Berthold 


AUERBACH. i by ELLEN FROTHRINGHAM. 
Small post 8vo. cloth, 


The GATES AJAR. By Elizabeth S. 


PHELPS. Royal 32mo. cloth, ls. 


CONTINUATION of the STORY of 
FOUR LITTLE WOMEN: Meg, Joe, Beth, and Amy. By 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT. With Illustrations. 16mo. cloth, 
38. 6d.; or, complete with the previous Volume, 2 vols. price 7s. 


KATHRINA: Her Life and Mine. In a 


Poem, by Dr. J. G. HOLLAND.—Just ready. Forming the 
New Volume of “ Low’s Copyright Cheap Editions of Ame- 
rican _— Authors.” 1s. 6d, stiff cover, or 28. cloth. 
Also rea 
1. HAUNTED HEARTS. By the Author of‘ The Lamplighter.’ 
2. GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
3. MINISTER’S WOOING. By Author of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 
4. VIEWS AFOOT. By Bayard Taylor. 


LATIN PROVERBS and QUOTATIONS, 
with Translations and Parallel Passages, and a copious Eng- 
lish Index. By ALFRED HENDERSON. Feap. 4to. 530 
pages, price 16s. 


The SHAKSPERIAN TREASURY of 
WISDOMand KNOWLEDGE. By CHARLES W. STEARNS, 
M.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


LYRICAL PIECES, Secular and Sacred, GOLDWIN SMITH on the PRESENT 


from the HOME CIRCLE of a COUNTRY PARSONAGE 
Edited by the Rev. ABNER W. BROWN, M.A., Vicar 
Gretton and Hon. Canon of Peterborough. 
Illustrative Vignettes, ane with 

Notes. 


of 
With numerous 
Archeological and other 
Crown 8vo. price 7! 


The NEW TESTAMENT; with Readings 


from the Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the ig ant drine MSs., in 
English. With Notes by the Editor, Dr. CHEN DORF. 
Revised and carefully collated for the "Thaus Sey Volume of 
Baron ——— 's Collection. Cloth flexible, gilt edges, 28. 6d.; 
cheaper style, 28. New Edition now ready. 


The SPEECHES of Sir J. D. COLERIDGE, 
H.M. Solicitor-General, containing all that may be considered 
of importance in the lengthened Ex: Gi of Witnesses 
in the Case of SAURIN v. STARR. 8vo. 


MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of 


the SEA, and its METEOROLOGY, A New and Revised 
Edition, with copious Index. 8vo. price 6s. 


LEOPOLD the FIRST, KING of the 


BELGIANS. With Notes and Memoirs of Contemporary 
Events and Persons, from Authentic and Unpublished Docu 
ments. 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits, price 28s. 


The BYE-WAYS of EUROPE. Visits by 


Unfrequented Routes to Remarkable Places. 


TAYLOR, Author of ‘ Views Afoot.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


A NEW and REVISED EDITION of 


Mrs. PALLISER’S BOOK of LACE. With 169 Illustrations 
and Coloured Designs, including some interesting Examples 
from the Leeds Exhibition. By Mrs, BU RY PALLISER. 
lvol. 8yo. cloth extra, ll. 1s, 
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added to the libraries of all who are desirous their book- 


UNIFORM WITH MACAULAY’S ‘ HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, 


This day, 3 vols. 8vo. 1,650 pages, price 36s. 


DANIEL DEFOE'’S recently-discovered 
WRITINGS ; comprising Several Hundred 
Important Essays, Pamphlets, and other 
Writings, now first brought to light, after 
many years’ diligent search, by WILLIAM 
LEE, Esq. 


‘The work is by far the most complete which has yet 
been given to the world on the subject of Defoe, and 
entitles the author to the thanks of all admirers of the 
‘ True-born Englishman.’ ” 

Notes and Queries, April 24, 1869. 


“We respect the enthusiasm which has produced such 


an elaborate biography.”—Atheneum, May 1, 1869. 


“We must credit Mr. Lee with being most successful. 
Author and publisher are alike to be complimented upon 
the production of these three volumes, which must be 


shelves should contain the complete Works of Daniel 
Defoe.”—Bookseller, May 1, 1869. 


““These volumes are very valuable illustrations, his- 
Press, and St. James’s Chronicle, May 1, 1869. 


‘*Both the literary and the general public are under 
| great obligations to Mr. Lee for his spirited labours.” 
Daily Telegraph, May 3, 1869, 


BRIGHTS SPEECHES on PUBLIC 


AFFAIRS of LAST TWENTY YEARS. The Popular 


Edition. 370 pages for 1s. 4d.; cloth, 1s. 10d. 


*,* A SECOND EDITION is Published This Day. 


_ARTEMUS WARD'S LECTURE at 
the EGYPTIAN HALL. With the Panorama. 


*,* The drollest, funniest book published for many a day. 
6s. cloth gilt. [This day. 


RELATIONS of ENGLAND and AMERICA. 








Price 6d.; or in cloth, 1s. 
* A most eloquent REPLY to Senator Sumner’s Recent 


Speech. [This day. 


A TALE for a CHIMNEY CORNER, 
and other Essays. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 
350 pages, beautifully printed, price 1s. 4d.; in clo,h, 1s. 10d, 
[Next week. 
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AUSTIN. 


a Satire. By A.rrep | 


*,* An entirely NEW EDITION of this very spirited Work, | 
it having been out of print for seven years. (This day. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
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RIG-VEDA-SANHITA : the Sacred Hy 
the, Brahmans. Translated and Explained } 
MULLER, M.A. LL.D., Fellow of All Souls College 
fessor of Comparative Philology at eta Foreign Member 
the Institute of France ke. &e. Vol. i. HYMNS ty ie 


ymns of 


— — or the STORM-GODS. 8yo. a clii—o64, cloth, 
BUDDHAGHOSHA’S ng gg Trans. 

lated from Burmese, by Capt. H. T. ERS RE 

With an Introduction, containing Buddha's‘ poean . 


Path of Virtue.’ 
LLER. Demy 8vo. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of soul 
AFRICAN LANGUAGE. By W. H. J. BLEEK, Php, 
Vol. I., containing, 1. Phonology ; 2. The Conco: rd (Section 
The Noun). 8vo. pp. xxxvi—322, cloth, 16s. 


The HISTORY of INDIA from the EARLIES? 
AGES. By J. TALBOYS WHEELER, Assistant Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Foreign Department, &e. &o, 
Vol. II. The Ramayana and the Brahmaniec Period. gyo, 
pp. Ixxxviii—680, cloth, with a Map of Ancient India, 2i¢, 


The HISTORY of INDIA, as told by its own 
Historians. The Muhammadan Period. Edited from the 
Posthumous Papers of the late Sir i. M,. ELLIOT, K.C.B, 
East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prot. YOR 
DOWSON, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Vol. II, gyo, 
pp. xii—580, cloth, 183. 


SANSKRIT PROSODY and NUMERICAL 
a EXPLAINED. By CHARLES PHILIP 
BRUWN, M.R.A.S., Author of a Telugu. Dictionary, Gram. 
mar, og - ” Professor of Telugu in the University of London, 
8vo. pp. 64, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TRAVELS of FAH-HTAN and SUNG-YUN, 
Buddhist Pilgrims, from CHINA to INDIA (400 a.p. ang 
518 a.p.). Translated from the Chinese. By 8S. BEAL, BA, 
Trin. Coll. Cam., a Chaplain in H.M.’s Fleet, a Mer mber of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of ‘a Translation 
of the “Pratimdksha’ and the ‘ Amithiba Sutra,’ from the 
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Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 1xxiii—210, cloth ornamental, 10g, 6d, 


FREE TOWN LIBRARIES: their Formation, 
Management, and History—in Britain, France, Germany, and 
America. Together with Brief Notices of Book-Col ectors 
and of the ee Places of Deposit of their surviving Col- 
— By EDWARD EDWARDS. 8vo. pp. xvi—634, 
cloth, 218. 


HEINE'S BOOK of SONGS. 
CHARLES G. 


Translated by 
LELAND, Author of ‘ Breitmann Ballads’ 
Third Edition. 12mo. pp. xiv—240, cloth, 78. 6d. 


The MISSISSIPPI VALLEY: its Physical 
Geography. Including Sketches of the Topography, Botany, 
a Geology and Mineralogy, Resources, and of the Pro- 
grees of Development i in Population and Material Wealth, By 

W, FO: D., President of the American Associa. 
tion for the. 2 hd of Science, &c. &c. 
Maps and Sections. 8vo. pp. xvi—444, cloth, 14s. 


TWO LECTURES on the EDUCATION of 
GIRLS and the EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN. By W. B. 
HODGSON, LL.D. (Nearly ready. 

of 


The PRODUCTION the PRECIOUS 
METALS; or, Statistical Notices of the Principal Gold and 
Silver-producing Regions of the World. With a C aK upon 
the Unification of Gold and Silver Coinage. By WILLIAM 
P. BLAKE, Commissioner from the State of C: Bitornia to the 
Paris Exposition of 1867. Large 8vo. pp. xii—270, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


On the OXUS and the INDUS. By Major 
EVANS BELL, Author of ‘ Retrospects and wir Satie of 
Indian Policy,’ &c. 8vo. pp. 60, cloth, with a Map, 

The ORTHODOX CATHOLIC REVIEW. 
Edited by J. J. OVERBECK, D.D. Vol. 11. 8vo. pp. iv—988, 
sewed, 63. 

HANDY NOTES for PROTESTANTS on the 
Rise, Progress and Principles of the Church of Rome. By 
H. J. PRESTON. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed, 1s. 6d. 

MUIR’S SANSKRIT TEXTS. Vol. V. Con- 
tents.—Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic mtiesleay. 

Un the press. 

: the Founder of Soctadion in 

England. By ARTHUR J. BOOTH, M.A. [In the press. 


ANTES, Academical and Historical. 
By F. W. NEWMAN. Contents.—1. Fragments on Lo ogic 
‘caknds Selections from a MS. Second Edition of the ‘ Logic, 

ublished in 1835). 2. Four Lectures on Poetry. 3. Seven 
ectures on the Forms of Ancient Nations. 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 

CHOIX d’OPUSCULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, 
HISTORIQUES, POLITIQUES et LITTERAIRES de SYL- 
VAIN VAN DE WEYER. Précédés d’avant-propos de 
l’Editeur. Seconde Série. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


Illustrated by 











AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
The BREITMANN BALLADS. By CHaR1gs 
G, LELAND. 
HANS BREITMANN’S PARTY. 


Edition, 1s.; Cheaper Edition, 6d. 
HANS BREITMANN’S CHRISTMAS. Is. 
HANS BREITMANN as a POLITICIAN. 


18. 
HANS BREITMANN 


tt. 
2. 


Library 


in PARIS. 
[Shortly. 


London: TRUBNER & CO. 60, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The OD YSSEY of HOMER, rendered 


k Verse. By GEORGE MUSGRAVE, M.A., 
fale Bae“ allege, Oxford. Second Edition, revised and cor: 


rected. 2 vols. 8 
CARMINA CRUCIS. By De Dora GREEN- 
WELL. Post Svo. with Six Illustra’ 58. 
pLAIN SPEAKING on DEEP 
TRUTHS. Sermons preached in St. Paul’s, Bedford. By 
M. F. SADLER, M.A., Author of * Church ‘Doctrine—Bible 
Truth,’ oa Feap. 8vo. "6s. 


The | digo S BOOK of COMMON 
With an Historical and Explanatory Treatise 
f RAT PRAM GILSON HUMPHRY, B.D., Vicar of St. 
Martin's in the-Fields. 24mo. 78. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT’S TABLE- 


TALK. Series I. Post 8vo. paper cover, 1s. 


(Uniform with Charles Laph's, Be ayy * Last Essays of 


The LIFE of PIZARRO. With some 
s Associates in the Conquest of Peru. By 
AcomHUR HELPS, Author of ‘The Life of Columbus,’ 
‘The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies,’ &. wR 
Syo. 68. 


A LEGEND of DUNDRUM CASTLE 
within the COUN cid of DUBLIN. Being a Chronicle of the 
House of Bagod de la Rath. Done into lish by Mrs. 
FABER. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. Now ready. 


The THEORY of NAVIGATION and 
NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY; together. with the Elements 
of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry; with Examples for the 
Use of Marine Cadets. By WILL AM THOMAS READ, 
MA. Ph.D., Head Master H.M.S. Worcester. Demy 8vo. 68. 


The HARMONY of the BIBLE with 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICAL SCIENCE. A Course of 
Foor! 7 By the Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, M.A. Feap. 
8y0. 28 


BLEEK’S INTRODUCTION to the 
OLD TESTAMENT. Edited by ADOLPH KAMPHAUSEN, 
ee from the Second Edition Paes a by G. 

‘ABLES. Edited by the Rev. E. VEN BLES. Canon 

Raidentiary of Lincoln. 2 vols. crown 8vo. ibe. 


9, HORATIT OPERA, IUlustrated from 


Antique Gems by C. W. KING, M.A. ig 4 oeees and Intro- 
duction by H. A.J. MUNRO, M.A. 8yo. 


The INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA; 


their Condition and Habits. With Researches into their 
Past History, Superstitions, <n Antiquities, Languages 
&, By the Rev. W. H. BRET’ vo. with numerous Colo 
Illustrations and Woodcuts, 18s. 


The RECTOR and his FRIENDS: 


Dialogues on some of the Leading Religious Questions of the 
Day. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


A MEMOIR of W. H. HARVEY, 
MD. F.R.S., Author of ‘ Phycologia Britannica,’ late Pe 
fessor of Botany in Trinity College, Dublin. With Extracts 
from his Journal and Correspondence. 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 

“We close this book with the sense of having been better for 
g it. It is the record of the La apse life of a true and 
good man.” —Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


0UR NEW VICAR; or, Plain Words 
about Ritual and Parish Work. By the Rev. J.S. B. MON- 
SELL, Author of ‘ Hymns of Love and Praise,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. 
Third Edition. 58. 


By the same Author, 
The PASSING-BELL, ODE ito the 
ong Sop + mamma and other Poems. Second Edition. 
mo. 28. 6d. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANE’S OMNI- 


BUS._ 8vo. With nearly a Hundred Illustrations on Steel 
and Wood. 108. 6d. 





New Children’s Books, Illustrated. 
The LATER TALES of HANS 


CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Published in Aunt Judy’s 
Magazine during 1867 and 1868. 38. 6d, 


MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEM- 
BRANCES. By the Author of ‘ Melchior’s Dream.’ 4s. 


“The most delightful book avowedly written for children we 
have ever read.” —Leader. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. 
By GWYNFRYN. 4s. 


“We only wish human bio phies were always as entertaining 
and instructive. ”— Saturday Revtew , 


London: Bett & Datpy, York-street, 
Covent-garden. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


—o—— 


This day is published (price 98.), the JUNE Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Contents. 

LITERARY EGOTISM. By Lionel A. Tollemache. 

The QOTENEEESC ASPECTS of POSITIVISM. By Professor 
uxley. 


The PORTRAITS in the ACADEMY of 1869. By Bernard 
racroft. 
THger Tos on LABOUR and its CLAIMS. Part II. By 


TRANSLATIONS from CATULLUS. By Robinson Ellis. 

a FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. By Edward 
jicey. 

The be tay of BUSINESS. Chaps. XVII. to XIX. By Mar- 

mion Savage. 

PUBLIC and PRIVATE PROPERTY CONSIDERED in their 

LEGAL RELATIONS. Part II. PRIVATE PROPERTY. 

By Thomas Hare. 

CRITICAL NOTICES, 


New Work by the Author of ‘ The Life of Goldsmith,’ 
* Life of Sir John Eliot, &c. 
This day is published, with Portraits and Vignettes, in 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 288. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: 


A BIOGRAPHY. 1775—1864. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 


Capt. CAMPBELL HARDY’S FOREST 


LIFE in ACADIE—Sketches of Sport and Natural vin 
in the Lower Provinces of the Canadian Dominion. Wit 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 188. This da; 


MEDEA; a Poem. By Atrrep Bate 


RIC CHARDS, Author of ‘ Croesus. ing of Lydia.’ With a 
PHOT H from the PAI AINTI of a4 A’ by 
FREDERICK SANDYS. Imp. 8vo. 6s. 7 


CARLYLE'S WORKS.—Library Edition. 
LIFE of SCHILLER. Demy 8vo. with 


Portrait and Plates. Price 7s. 6d. [This day. 


PHILIPPE BURTY’S CHEFS. 


D’EUVRE of the INDUSTRIAL ARTS. Edited by W. 
CHAFFERS, F.S.A. With 200 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 168. 


OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By R. M. 


DF a and E. P. + “preemie 9th Regiment. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


H.R.H. the DUC D’AUMALBP’S MILI- 
TARY INSTITUTIONS of FRANCE. Translated and Anno- 
aay (with the Author’s consent) by Captain ASHE, K.D.G. 

‘ost 8vo. 68. 


MAJOR-GENERALW. C. E. NAPIER’s 
TREATISES on MILITARy RECONNAISSANCE and on 
ROAD-MAKING and OUTPOST DUTY. By GENERAL 

JARRY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
LIZA. By Ivan Turcenier. Translated 


from the Russian by W. R. 8S. RALSTON. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 
[Next week. 


MARY STANLEY;; or, the Secret Ones. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


TRICOTRIN: the Story of a Waif and 


Stray. Second Edition. 


HARRY EGERTON; or, the Younger 


Son of the Day. By G. L. TOTTENHAM. 3 vols. crown 8y0. 


HESTER’S HISTORY: a Novel. 2 vols. 


crown 8yo. 


The FIGHT of FAITH. By Mrs. S.C. 


HALL. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


New Volumes of Chapman & Hall’s 
Standard Series. 
STRATHMORE. By Ovrpa. 


8yo. 53. 


“BONES AND I.” 


VILLE. Crown 8yo. 5s. 


Crown 


By Wuyte MEL- 


Carman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





ARIS PARKS and OUR SHORT-COM- 
—See THE BUILDER of —Se 

tepitene—Fine View of New Bank in Bury‘Notes in oe. 
ae y the Thames.—1, York-street, W.C.; and all News- 





FIFTH EDITION.—FIFTIETH THOUSAND. 
IRL of the _PERIOD MISCELLANY. 
The Latest S pat e Six- 
raed post free seven ~~ 5, Sold Everywhere. M ottec: 342, 





Price Sixpence, post free seven stamps, 


A LL ABOUT THE DERBY. By Miss Gus. 
POMEROY, of the Circe Betting Club, in the ‘ Girl of the 
Period Almanack.’ Profusely Illustrated. —Offices : 342, Strand. 
Crown — cloth, pees 158. with Fac-similes of al ray quaint 
Maps and Illustrations of the Original Edi 


'ULLER’S (THomas, B.D.) PISGAH ‘SIGHT 


of PALESTINE and the Confines thereof, with the History 
of the Old and New Testament acted thereon. 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 








SCARCE AND CURIOUS MANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS 
AND PRINTS, 


Extracted from the List of 
0. HOLTORP & CO., 


PRINTSELLERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
8, RATHBONE-PLACE, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


ORZ B.M.V.—A beautiful little MS. of the 

a. Century, believed to be of Flemish execution, written 

of fine pure vellum, containing 19 Miniatures, 

ro - th an Ornamental Border the full size of the page, 

and 26 small ones in the Text, also a great number of beauti- 

fully tinished Initial Letters in gold and colours throughout 

— —— — (size 44 by 34 in.), elegantly bound in green 
velvet, 


Hore Beate Marie Virginis, ad usum Fratrum 
Predicatorum ordinis Sancti Dominici. Parisiis, in edibus 
tabilis viri Lge ee Kerver. 1540, 8vo. half calf, 
with an orna- 
e Woodcuts, ~~ one of 
St. Dominick, by Geofroy ta i t A title-page, s/. 


Breviarium Preedicatorum, m jente 3 Decreta Capituli 
— sub Reverendiss. Francisco Romeo Castilio- 
ensi, Magistro Generali dicti Ordinis Salmatiz. 
calsbeatl, A — ee L. Junte. 1552. Large folio, printed 
in red an with a t number of Woodcuts and fine 
Initial ky aH copy, in the contemporary stamped bind- 

, in good preservation, 


Missale ad Sacrosancte Romane Ecclesie usum. 
Parisiis, T. Kerver, 1540. 8vo. vellum, gilt gaufré edges, black 
letter, Woodcuty, 2/. 28. 

Albert Diirer—The Apocalypse. Nurnberge, 1498. 
lane folio size, complete set of 15 Plates, fine impressions, 

. 108. 


Civitates Orbis Terrarum, in ere incise et excuse, 
et + tione to) epics morali et politica, illustrate 
ruin et Fr. Ho gen us. Colonix, 1577. 3 vols. im- 

vial folio, vellum ; a alenaid copy with rough leaves, con- 

ining 300 "Views of the Principal Towns and Cities of Great 


ah Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Palestine, Mexico, 

c. 8. 

Les Edifices antiques ba Rome, dessinés et 
mesurés t' 





Paris, 
1682. Royal folio, calf ret, Plates by m3 = a paper, 
with rough leaves, 





DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign 
Newspapers and Periodi 
*,* Terms for sraneacting business, and Lists of London Papers, 
to be had on application to 
Apvams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
Charles Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Round 
should be => before the 16th of each month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


IDLAND RATLWAY OFFICIAL TIME- 
TABLES.—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd 
of each month 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 
PROCEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 
Apams & sc nada 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OLBURN’S NEW M MONTHLY MAGA- 
4 a8 races should be sent before the 22nd of 
ve Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Oi ie Dram. eb (The): Journal of Music and 
the Drama. a every Friday. Price Threepence.— 
Advertisements to 

Apams & *Faaxcts, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers 
IN AND OUT OF LONDON, 
On the First of every Month, 
HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 
SHAW: b; Appebeticn and Tabular Arrangement.— 
01 


Advertisements sent to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


A DAMS & FRANCIS, GENERAL ADVER- 
TISEMENT AGENTS, insert ADVERTISEMENTS in 

the London, Coun’ Colonial and Foreign Newspapers and 
Pe riodicals. Terms on application to 


Apams & Francis, 59 Fleet-street, E.C. 
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Price One Shilling Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 116, for Junz. 


Contents. 


1 INTERNATIONAL Lorraienr between GREAT BRI- 
TAIN and AMERICA. A Letter to Charles Eliot Norton. 


2. Mr. EDWARD secu on ‘ The ITALY of TO-DAY.’ 

3. OXFORD REFORM. 

4 Mr. G. A. SIMCOX'S ‘ EARTH to EARTH.’ 

5. ARCHDEACON ALLEN’S ‘ VISIT to KEBLE.’ 

6. ESTELLE RUSSELL. Chaps. XXIV.—XXVI. 

7. Mr. J. B. PAYNE on ‘ENGLISH ART.’ 

8. “ M. VICTOR HUGO’S NEW ROMANCE.” 

9. OUR NATIONAL INSURANCE. 
10. PROFESSOR HUXLEY on ‘SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION.’ 


A BRAVE LADY. 
By the Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 


Chaps. I. and II. 
Com- 


Matthew Arnold’s 


plete Poetical Works. 2 vols. extra feap. 8vo. price 68. each. 


Vol. I. Narrative and Elegiac. 
Globe Pope's 


Vol. II. Dramatic and Lyric. 
Poetical Works. Tidited, with Introduction, Notes and 


. - 
Edition of 
Memoir, by A. W. ARD, M.A., Professor of History in 


Owens College, +S Globe 8vo. 38. 6d. [This day. 


Christian Singers of Ger- 


many. Be CATHERINE Wie Wonte. Being Vol. VI. 
of “ihe 8 NDAY LIBRARY.” Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
with Six Illustrations, 4s. ; gilt edges, 48. 6d. (This day. 


Dr. Vaughan’s Lessons of 
the Cross and Passion. Six Lectures delivered in Hereford 


Cathedral during the Week before Easter, 1869. Feap. 8vo. 
28. 6d. This day. 


The Puritans: a Dramatic 


Poem. By ERNEST MYERS. Extra feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
(This day. 
NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF * BIBLE TEACH- 
INGS IN NATURE 


Holidays on Hr igh Lands; 


r, Rambles and Incidents in Search of Alpine en pel Pd 
the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, Lv 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


A Book of Worthies. Ga- 


thered from the Old Histories and written anew by the 
Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe. [Next week. 


A Treatise on Elementary 


ebra. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. By J. H. 
é ITH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6 {Th day. 


[This day. 


Half-yearly, 48. 6d. No. III. of 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 


Edited by W. G. CLARK, M.A., 7Omm 8. B. MAYOR, M. re 
and W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A 
Contents, 

Mr. MUNRO, on CATULLUS’ 29th POEM. 

. Mr. VANSITTART, on some VARIOUS READINGS of the 
EPISTLES to the THESSALONIANS, 

Mr. WRATISLAW, on the PRONUNCIATION of ANCIENT 
GREEK ILLUSTRATED by that of MODERN BOHE- 
MIAN. 

Mr. JEBB, on a PASSAGE of ANDOCIDES. 

Mr. BYWATER, on a LOST DIALOGUE of ARISTOTLE. 

Mr. JEBB, NOTES on the PHILOCTETES. 

Mr. BURN, on the EXCAVATIONS on the PALATINE 
HILL. 

Mr. SIDGWICK, on a PASSAGE in PLATO, REPUBLIC, 
B. VI. 


"Ty 


tad 


see 


bad 


Professor CONINGTON, on Mr. PALEY and Mr. STONE'S 
M.VALERII MARTIALIS EPIGRAMMATA SELECTA. 

Mr. MOULE, on the CHINESE SIGNS of CASE and 
NUMBER. 

11. Mr. TAYLOR, NOTE on the HEBREW ROOT w*. 

12. Mr. JOHNSON, on a SUPPOSED FINANCIAL OPERA- 
TION of JULIUS CHESAR'S. 

13. Dr. AINSLIE, on ROMANS v. 12. 

14. Mr. MUNRO, on PROPERTIUS III. (II.) 34 61—84. 

15. Mr. MUNRO, on VIRGIL and SENECA, &c. 

16. Mr. PALEY, on dvaipsiv and évaipety, “TO SLAY”; 
on the WORD ada uac, ““ADAMANT”; and on PAS- 
SAGES in PINDAR and TACITUS. 

17. Mr. WRATISLAW, NOTES on 1 THESS. iii, 3; PIND. 
ISTH. V. (VI.) 66; and 1 PET. iii, 21. 

18. Professor LIGHTFOOT, NOTE on the IGNATIAN CON- 

TROVERSY. 
Mr. GELDART, on Mr. CLARK’S 
* PRONUNCIATION of GREEK.’ 


Macmintan & Co. London. 


10. 


J 


1 


- 


ARTICLE, entitled 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


NEW TRANSLATION of the PSALMS: 

a Plea for Revisal of our Versions. By the Rev. R. 

CUNNINGHAM DIDHAM, M.A. Part L, ms I. to XXV. 
8vo. cloth, price 5e. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent: garden, Lon- 
don ; and 20, So’ uth Frederick street, Edinburgh 


NEW NOVEL 
THE RUINED CITIES 


OF 
ZULU LAND. 
By HUGH M. WALMSLEY. 


—»>—- 


United Service Gazette. 
‘** Exciting, interesting, and well narrated.” 


Post. 
“We have to thank Colonel Walmsley for one of the 
most interesting of recent contributions to the exciting 
literature concerned with lion and other hunting in South 


Africa.” 
Atheneum. 


‘These volumes will be found rich in variety and 


| amusement.” 


London : uncon & Hall. 


THE NOVELS OF THE DAY, 


At all Libraries, 


————— 


I. 
AT EVERY LIBRARY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
CUT ADRIFT. By Albany Fonblanque, 
Author of ‘A Tangled Skein.’ 3 vols. 

“*Cut Adrift’ is ‘a tangled skein,’ in which are the threads of 
half-a-dozen good —_ It is cleverly contrived, and with artistic 
neatness.”—A 

Il. 


BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of’52 
to’55. By HAWLEY SMART. 3vols. Second Edition. 

** Had the author of ‘ Breezie Laneton’ omitted his name from 
the title-page, we should unhesitating] have credited Mr. Whyte 
Melville with his labours.”—Saturday Review. 

Mt. 
The GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. By 


Miss FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of ‘ Archie Lovell,’ 
* Nelly Brooke,’ &c. 


“This, Miss Marryat’s latest novel, we call her best. 
decided success.”—Atheneum. 


It isa 
Iv. 
The RIVALS; or, Love and WAR. By 
the Author of ‘ Néddebo Parsonage.’ 3 vols. 
“The Danish author of ‘Néddebo Parsonage’ has in our esti- 
mation few equals among the hosts of modern English novelists.” 
Spectator. 
v. 


ANNE SEVERIN. By Mrs. Augustus 


CRAVEN, Author of ‘ A Sister’s Story.’ 3 vols. 


vi. 


WISE AS A SERPENT. By J. A. 
ST. JOHN BLYTHE. 3 vols. 


RriouarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 





In crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. — 


ORSHAM: its History and Antiquities 
With a Map and 19 Full-Page Illustrations. 4 
London: William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row, 


Mr. Newby’s I New lew Publications, 


The GRAND PACHA’S Y YACHT CRUISE on 
theNILE. By EMMELINE LOTT, Author of ‘ Harem Lit 





in Egypt and Turkey,’ &c. 2 


The CIRCLE of LIGHT. By H. P. Matar, 
“The lofty thought, the ingenious argument, th 

ner, and the elegant style of this charming volume, are eet 

to command a large circle of attentive readers.”— Morning Pogt, 


THREE HISTORICAL PLAYS: William ¢ 
Normandy—Henry the Second—Offa, King of Mercia, B 
H. VERLAN DER, M.A., late of St. John’s, Cambridge 


A PEEP at BRITTANY, the oneal 
and BRETON LITERATURE. 1 vol. 10s.6d. (Shortly, 


NEW NOVELS. 
MARRIED. 
By the Author of ‘ Wondrous pen a * Kate Kennedy, ‘Common 
“«* Married’ must be deel amongst the best of novela. The 


authoress writes to please as well as to improve her readers, and 
admirably she does both.”— Messenger. 


A WOMAN'S ERROR. 


By F. TROLLOPE, Author +d . = Fetters,’ ‘ “a Old i Many 


COLSTON. By the pol of ‘ meee - The 


Ice,’ ‘ Crossing the Border.’ 2 vols. 
FAVILLA’S FOLLIES. 2 vols. [Shor 
CUTHBERT KNOPE. 2 vols. [Shortly, 


THRICE DEAD. By Pavut Fevat, Author 
of ‘The Duke’s Motto,” ‘Bel Demonio,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready. 


The BRIGHT TO-MORROW. By Wattace J. 
HARDING, Barrister-at-Law. 3 vols. 
By the 


SOCIETY in a GARRISON TOWN. 
Author of ‘ Myself and My Relatives.’ 3 vols. 
“It is worthy of the author of ‘ The Chronicles of hy 
Manchester Examiner. 
DR. HARCOURT’S ASSISTANT. 
“The story is unquestionably exciting, and cleverly told.” 
Daily Telegra: 


The MAGICAL EYE-GLASS. From the French 
of Madame de GIRARDIN. Illustrated. 


PHILIP VAUGHAN’S MARRIAGE. By hn the 
Author of ‘Felicia’s Dowry.’ 3 vols. 

SHOOTING STARS. In 3 vols. (Ready, 

MAUDE CLIFFORD. [ Ready. 





Mr. Nicholas Michell’s Poetical Tale. 
— > 


This day, feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


SIBYL OF CORNWALL. 


By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 


Author of ‘Pleasure,’ ‘The Poetry of Creation,’ &e, 


“The story of ‘Sibyl of Cornwall’ is full of the true 
poetical spirit. All through this volume we have an 
exuberance of fancy.” —New Monthly Magazine. 


‘It is a love-story, and told with great spirit.”—Star. 


“The power manifested in the very first stanza is sus- 
tained to the close, and we are borne along a stream of 
pleasurable music and fulfilled anticipations.”—Leader. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS—NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. at all Libraries, 


FAR 


AN D 


WIDE: 


A Diary of Long and Distant Travel—1857-60. 


By JOSEPH FRITH. 
London: Warp, Lock & TyLeR, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 
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NEW EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S HISTORY OF EUROPEAN 
MORALS. 
Second Edition, now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 


From AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. 


By W. E. H. LECKY, M.A., 
Author of ‘ The Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe.’ 


(Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. price 25s.) 


“The work is a valuable contribution to our higher 
English literature, as well as an admirable guide for those 
who may care to go in person to the distant fountains from 
which Mr. Lecky has drawn for them so freely.” 

The Times. 

“Mr. Lecky has treated the subject of European Morals 
with great ability, and has written a book of great interest. 
He has brought to it wide and intelligent reading, much 
acuteness, and considerable powers of sympathy, and a 
characteristic boldness and sweep of generalisation which 
often takes the reader’s mind by storm.” 

MAcMILLAN’s MAGAZINE. 

“Obviously the fruit of a mind singularly full, ripe, 





judicious, and temperate; a mind stored with the results 
of an immense and well- ‘digested reading, capable of re- 
taining and surveying large masses of facts at once, and of 
placing its facts in due relation and subordination to one 
another. The book, in a word, is thoughtful, clear, accu- 

rate, and above all profoundly interesting and suggestive. 
aceae Readers of the ‘ Rise and Influence of Rationalism’ 

do not need to be told that Mr. Lecky’s literary style is 
always lucid, always dignified, and always manly ; and in 
places where his subject strongly moves the Author, he 
warms into a sober eloquence, a modulated and controlled 
fervour, that set him on a level with the classical masters 
of our language.” Patt MALL GAZETTE, 


London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, No. 23, for JUNE, of 


TINSLEYS’ 


MAGAZINE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. Price One Shilling. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS at all Libraries. 


A New Book of Travels by Capt. R. F. Burton. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the BRAZIL: 


with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the great 


River Sao Francisco, from Sabara to the Sea. By Capt. RICHARD F. BURTON, F.R.G.S. &c. 


8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. 30s. 


In 2 vols. 





The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From 
various Published and Original Sources. By F. W. HAW- 
KINS, In 2 vols. 8vo. 308, 


ROME and VENICE; with other Wan- 
derings in Italy in 1866—7. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS aed 
Author of ‘ My Diary in America,’ &c. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

(Ready this d day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a Novel. By J. M. Carzs, 


Author of ‘ The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter.’ 


TWICE REFUSED: a Novel. 


2 vols. 
FATAL ZERO: a Novel. 
Portrait,’ &c. 2 vols. 


STRETTON: a Novel. 


shoe,’ ‘Geoffry Hamlyn,’ &c. 3 vols. 


FALSE COLOURS: a Novel. 


Cudiip), Author of ‘Denis Donne.’ 


SIMPLE as a 


Varcoe,’ &c. 3 vols. 


In 8 vols. 


DOVE: a Novel. 


[Ready this day. 
By Cuaruzs E. Sriruinc. In 


By the Author of ‘Polly: a Village 
By Henry Kinestey, Author of ‘ Raven- 


[Ready this day. 


By Annie Tuomas (Mrs. Pender- 


By the Author of ‘Olive 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a New Story. 3 vols. 


“The literary merits of this story entitle it to very high praise.. 
“The sketches of natural scenery are masterly. We believe 


charm us. -The dialogues are exceedingly good.. 


. The tender idyllic pictures in the first volume 


that a series of as fine word- -pictures could be g' eaned from ‘Netherton-on-Sea’ as from any book ag 4 published. 


.The ‘Notes from Rome’ are so original, and have such a smack of 
part from this pleasant book without giving our readers a taste of their quality. »”Contem: 


t we cannot 
for June. 


native h 





“*Netherton-on-Sea’ is decidedly good. The history of both hero and heroine is full of incident. re Daily Telegraph. 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending.| 


By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The GIRL HE MARRIED. By James Grant, Author of ‘The 


Romance of War,’ ‘First Love and Last Love,’ &c. 3 vols. 


FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the Author of ‘Lost Sir 


Massingberd.’ 


In SILK ATTIRE: 


‘Love, or Marriage.’ 3 vols. 


a Novel. 


By Wiiu1am Brack, Author of 


[Second Edition this day. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





Just published, the JUNE Part of 


LA TOILETTE des ENFANTS. Seodeh 

Journal _— moh 8 and Motels of Children’s Costum 
oodcuts, Tales for Children, 

nd interesting matter. Monthly. 


y F & Co. cn Dedheed-cteees, Covent-garden, W.C. 


Just published, the JUNE Part of 


A MODE ILLUSTREE. Ladies’ Illustrated 
Magazine of Fashion, with more than 150 beautiful Designs. 
of the latest Fashions and Ladies’ Work in general, four magni-- 
ficent Coloured Plates, real es of Art, and a great variety 
of interesting matter. Price 2s. 6d. 
Asher r & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent- garden, Ww. C. 





Just published, the J UNE Part of 


aE LADIES’ TOILETTES, containing four 
gnificent Coloured Plates of the latest Fashions from 
‘La Mode ] lllustrée,’ with English Description, price 1s. 6d. 


Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. price 28. 6d. cloth elegant, 
poem DU GUESCLIN, the Hero of 
Brittany and Governor of Castile. By EMILE DE BONNE- 
CHOSE, ‘Author of ‘The History of France,’ &c. Translated by 
MARGA —_ 8. JEUNE. 
ith & Farran, St.Paul’s Churchyard. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Maps and Plates, price 30s. 
A 3.0. 42 8 8H ££ RB SB: 
Its Puritanism and Nonconformity. 
By ROBERT HALLEY, D.D. 
Manchester: Tubbs & Brook, 11, Market-street. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


In the rope ™ 1 vol. 8yo. 


M48®Y QU OF SCOTS 
aw wae sovoapes 


Embracing a Narrative of Events from the Death of James V. in 
1552, until the Close of the Conference at Westminster in 1569. 


By Nas al HOSACK, 
Barrister-at-Law. 




















This Work will contain the ‘ Book of Articles’ produced against 
Queen, Mary at Westminster, which has never hitherto been 
. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, free by post for 12 stamps, 
ay FEVES—SUMM ER CATABRE : : its 


RE MD!” Li Prevention, and Treatmen By 
GEORGE MooR! Licentiate of the Royal Gollege of 
Physicians of London. 


London: James Epps & © & Co. 170, Piccadilly ; 112, Great Russell- 
street; and 48, Thi e-street. 








Now ready, 
NEW WORK BY WM. DAVIS, B.A., FOR HOME AND 
SCHOOL USE. 
Fcap. 8vo. 192 pp. cloth, price 1s. 


HE BOOK of POETRY for SCHOOLS and 
——- Pe yy. a large number and _ variety of 
FA Ag a the chronological order vd the Poets, with 
— Notes of hei Life and Works of each Wri 
= ced binding, gilt (suitable for Prizes. “and Presents), 
ce 
™ London: Longmans & Co. 
TOTAL REPEAL OF DUTY 
vas HAND-IN-HAND FIRE OFFICE, 
(Instituted a.p.1 
makes xo cHaRcE whatever for DUT ¥ from this date. 
1, New Bridge-street, E.C. 


ECONOMY IN PREMIUMS BY ANNUAL CASH BONUSES. 
UJ Mtv eEear bi LIFE ASSURANCE 


1, KING WILGAMGEREEE, LONDON, E.c. 


JOHN FARLEY LEITH, Esq., Chairman. 
FRANCIS MACNAGHTEN, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 








A us Bosanquet, James Joseph Mackenzie, Esq. 

George Henry Brown, Esq. William N. Nicholson, Esq. 

The Hon. James Byng. Sir Macdonald, pow hen 
bury, jun. Esq. Chas. Freville Surtees, Esq. 





At the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting, the Premium upon Policies 
six years and upwards in force was reduced 50 per cent.; the pre- 
sent being the Sixth Year continuously during which the Premium 
has been reduced one-half. The followi De table gives examples of 
the great economy thus secured to the Poli 


Original Premium Cash Bonus| Net Premizvm 


icyholders:— 





Age in Policy. 














for £100. for the Year. | for the Year. 
20 | £118 8 £019 4 2019 4 
30 | 2 810 | 1465 145 
35 | 21411 175 176 
50 | 456 L. 2 29 2 2 9 








The Gross Income of this Society is 156,002. The Policies in in 
force now amount to 3,090,0001.: of which 1 1,900 0001. are at English 
ioeaee, . ~ the Assets exceed 850,0001.' The Cash }— ae to 
Assured, from the year 1834, have amounted to 680,000 

Mp alicles on lives proceeding to, or residing in. India “ey ted 
on the most favourable tere, at the Head Office in London; or 
at the Branch Offices in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ; as shown 
in the —— examples :— 


























Vriginal Reduced Further Reduc- 
Age inl’ ote. | | premiam for Premium for | tion, on returm 
£100. the Year. to Europe, to: 
_—_— — | = 
20 “90 (Civil iLife | £4 40 £2 20 £019 4 
30 0. | 416 0 28 0 145 
= (ailitary) | Hl 4l4 4 2 f 0 019 4 
5 8 214 0 145 





tuses, and Apnual Reports and Accounts, ma be ob- 
alued at the Secretary's Office, 1, Ring- Willian: -stieet, be aX af 
y 


& Co. 55, Parliament-s street, S.W.; of M 
Gisborne & Co. Agents and Secretaries to the Society" s Caleutta 





rd; Messrs. iiarnbridge, Byard, Gair & Co. Agents and Secre- 
taries to the Madras and — Forbes & Co, Agents and 
Secretaries to the Bom 


FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 
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This day is published, crown 8vo. price 12s. 


SYMBOLISM; 


oR, 


MIND—MATTER—LANGUAGE, AS THE ELEMENTS OF THINKING AND REASONING, 
AND AS THE NECESSARY FACTORS OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE, 


By JAMES HAIG, M.A. 


Wiiuram Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








SECOND EDITION, Now Ready. 


HISTORY OF ART. 


By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, 
Professor of the History of Art. 


Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. 
Second Edition, with 415 Illustrations, 2 vols. imp. Svo. 42s, 
Smitg, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





LONDON RAILWAYS AND STATIONS. 





Just published, Coloured and folded in cover, with Guide, price 8s. 6d.; or, with Map uncoloured, 1s. 6d. 


STANFORD’S SPECIAL MAP 


OF 


THE RAILWAYS and STATIONS in LONDON and its ENVIRONS, 


On the Scale of One Inch to a Mile. 


Coloured in Systems, distinguishing the Lines open and in progress, and with all the Omnibus Routes clearly marked, 
showing at a glance how to reach any part of the Metropolis. 


Size, 26 inches by 23. 
Accompanied by a GUIDE, 


Giving the ROUTES OF ALL THE TRAINS running from every London Terminus, and especially showing the 
JUNCTION STATIONS where Passengers have to change carriage. 


Also the ROUTES of all the METROPOLITAN and SUBURBAN OMNIBUSES, with their distinctive colours 
and names, and the STEAMBOAT ROUTES. 


London: Epwarp SranForp, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 





DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
In 1 thick vol, 8vo. cloth, price 21s, 


A NARRATIVE 


OF THE 


VISIT OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 


TO 


EGYPT, TURKEY, GREECE, and the CRIMEA. 
By W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
GrorcE Rovuttepce & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10, FLEET-STREET, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, E.C. 


TRUSTEES. 


| THE HON. SIR GEORGE ROSE. 

| THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq. Q.C. 
| JOHN OSBORNE, Esq. Q.C. 

| EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 





THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CAIRNS. 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR W. BOVILL, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice COMMON PLEAS. 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD VAUGHAN WIL- 


| ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in 
LIAMS, } Chancery. , 
FINANCIAL POSITION on JANUARY 1st, 1869. 
Existing Assurances .......... £4,117,000 | Invested Punds........ srseeesees £1,540,000 
Reversionary Bonus thereon.. 539,000 Share Capital,fullysubscribed 1,000,000 
Annual Income ............ ates 200,000 | Claims and Bonus paid....... 1,650,000 


WHOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single extra payment of 10s. per 100/., where no Special Liability to 
Foreign Residence then exists. Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Five years’ existence without incurring 
extra charge for Foreign Licence, allow unrestricted residence in any part of the world. Ordinary Policies allow, from 
the date of issue, residence in any part more than 33° from the Equator. 

NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every Five years amongst the Assured. A valuable provision for 
Policies becoming Claims between two divisions. Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 

The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are specially framed to secure to Policies of the 
<< when once issued, absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 


S are granted on Life Interests and Reversions, E. A, NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


—— = 
OMPENSATIOR 
IN CASE OF INJURY, and 
A FIXED SUM IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures 1,0001. 
a at the saps - in = — = Injury. at Death, and 
‘or particu a) © the Clerks a‘ e Railws 
the Agents, os ~ the Offices. way Stations, to 
Offices—64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LompBarp-srpggy 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world, 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 
‘*¢ Duty 


The fullest ad ges of thi P remission of 
secured to the assured at once. GEO. W. LOVELL, See, 
LAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Invested Assets—Five Millions Four Hundred and Twenty-fiy® 
Thousand Pounds. 
Annual Income—U pwards of Half a Million. 

Since its establishment in 1823, the Society has paid in Claims 
be > death the sum of 7,914,2991., including 1,801,365!. in respect 
of Bonuses added to the sums originally assured. Four-Fifths 
of the Profits allotted to the Quinquennially. 

Bonuses hitherto added to Policies—U pwards of Pour Millions, 

P » Stat ts of Accounts, &., may be obtained 
at the Society’s Office, Fleet-street, London. 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary, 


uN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, 























AND 
CHARING CROSS. 

The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for their 
Families by means of Life Assurance, is directed to the para. 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 
established credit. 

Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established Society 
to_persons effecting Assurances now are— 

Low rates of premium, especially for young lives, payable 
annually, half-yearly, or quarterly. i 
Participation in Eighty per cent. of the profits, according to the 
conditions in the Society's prospectus. 4 i 

mus every five years, apportioned to Policies on which three 
or more annual premiums have been paid at the period of divi- 
sion, and receivable in cash, or applied in augmentation to the 
sum assured or reduction of the premiums, at the option of the 
policyholder. 
he present is a favourable period for effecting new assurances, 
in reference to the next quinquennial division. 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON, 
Branch Office—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, with the 
Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 2,800,000/., and the 
Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in first-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of 950,0001. . 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine 
times the Premium Income. 4 
hence be seen that ample Security is guaranteed to 
the Policyholders. Attention is invited to the Prospectus of the 
Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances 
effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal 
conditions. se 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
U 
ANNUAL REPORT 
AND 
QUINQUENNIAL LIFE INVESTIGATION. 

The Report and Accounts for the Year 1868, presented to the 
Shareholders at the AnnuaL Meetine, on Thursday, 27th May, 
1869, at which Bernard Hall, Esq., Chairman of the Company, 
presided, showed, in the 

LIFE BRANCH, 
That 565 Policies had been completed and issued, 
insuring the sum of | * a + £235,246 

Yielding in New Premiums i ss 697 
That there was added to the Life Fund a sum 


equal to 69 per cent. of the nett Premiums, viz. 25,313 
Increasing that Fund from 84,8401. to .. +» 110,1 
IN THE 
FIRE BRANCH, 
That the Premiums for 1868, after deducting yo-insurances, 
gunenied to 122,1991., being an iNcREASE of 18,1411, on the net! 
income of 1867. 
A portion of the Balance at the disposal of the Shareholders 
was appropriated 
In payment of a Dividend of 7 per cent. 
The FIRE RESERVED FUND was iNcreasep to 80,000L by 
the addition of 4,571. ‘ 
And the sum of 3,133. was carried forward to next year's 
Accounts. 5 : 
A Bonus, averaging 40 per cent. of the Premiums paid, was 
declared to holders of ordinary participating Life Policies. 
The INCOME of the COMPANY was shown to be 217,9762. and 
the FUNDS in HAND 433,4641, 
J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, Actuary and Manager. 
THOS. W. THOMSON, Sub-Manager. 
JOS. K. RUMFORD, Res. Sec. London. 
Liverpool, 28th May, 1869. 


NV ECHI’S DRESSING’ BAGS. 
112, REGENT-STREET. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES post free. 





EEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
O CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 


RS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator Lamps and 
CHAN — Lamps for India. 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 

45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


d Show Rooms—BROAD-STREET, Birmingham. 


eee 
Manufactory & Established 1807, 





& R. MM! ‘CRACKEN, QUEEN-STREET, 

mn LONDON, E.C., General and oS Agents and WINE 

MERCHANTS, beg to inform their Patrons that the ee 
c an 


to receive and forward Works of Art, Baggage, Wines, 
from all Parts of the World. 
Sole Acenrts in Great Britain for 
BOUVIER FRERES’ NEUCHATEL (Swiss) CHAMPAGNE. 
Price-Lists on application. 


HOMAS D. MARSHALL’S 
LADIES’ BOOTS, 
BEAUTIFULLY MADE, AND MODERATE IN PRICE. 

Prepared Kid Walking — Elastic or Button, Fancy Toes. 
Military Heels, 16s. 6d. New designs in Enamelled or Glove Kid, 
for Croquet or Promenade, 2is. Elastic House Boots, Soft Mock 
Kid or Satinette, 5s.6d. A single pair free to any part of the 
kingdom by sample post, on receipt of paper eo of Sole, and 
a for price, with Sixpence additional. Catalogues post 





"Tinos. D. MarsHALL, 192 , Oxford-st., London, W. 

(IONV ERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 

Rooms, to form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great 
improvementon the ordinary Ottoman. Only of 

FILMER & SONS, Upno.srerers, 
land 32, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford- moet, Ww. 

Factory, 34and 35, CHARLES-STREE' 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing B: as —_ Silver Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Continental “Traveling. — ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post free Ww. Manufacturer and 
Patentee, WEST STR: ‘AND, London W 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue a Officers’ Bed- 
stes ads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post fre 


MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER'S 
PATENT, suitable for every description of Metal and Wood 
Bedsteads, may be obtained (price from 258.) of more> respectable 
Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, and of Joux Henry 
Suze & Co.,73, Chiswell-street, aud Moorgate Terminus, Finsbury, 
London. 








prarQquer SOLIDAIRES, 
HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 1,548. 


For FLOORS, BORDERS * poous. WALL and CEILING 
LS, & 


Being manufactured by steam machinery, this beautiful work is 
far superior to foreign made, costs less than Turkey carpeting, and 
is guaranteed to stand perfectly. 

26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, LONDON. 


SI LVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED 

BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—See our new Coloured Illus- 
trated Catalogue of these elegant and fashionable — enamelled 
in imitation of the choicest woods so artistically as to be equal to 
them in effect and durability, and at half the price. 

Forwarded gratis and post free from LEWIN, CRAWCOUR & 
CO., Cabinet Manufacturers, 73 and 75, Brompton-road. Estab- 
lished 1810. 

N.B.—See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture, 
Carpets and Bedding (carriage free), 500 Designs, with Prices and 
Estimates, may be had gratis. 


Hallet Mi BRAN TABLET, 
The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 
Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS. 
Sold Everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 


ICYCLES and VELOCIPEDES. —“ THE 
No. 1. -* 
eid t ri 


IM PERL. AL” is made of the best materials. 
No. 2. 102. 108. ; No. 3. 12l. 128.; No. 4. 141. lds. Carriage 
any Railway Station. Price List post free. A liberal Dicuasts 
Bri the Trade. —Manufactured by BINGHAM, Imperial Works, 
risto! 








6d. 











H U BB’S NEW PATENT | SAFES, steel- 
plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 
Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities, 
of Chubb’s Safes, Strong- -room Doors, and Locks, sent free by 
CHU BB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


pure AERATED WATERS 








Nico ICOLL'S PROMENADE COAT.—“ The 

‘8 Frock Coat” and “The Pri Riding Coat,” 

made oe Tiastic Cloths, the cost for fa eN bee ar be nebo and 

The same Styles and Shapes are made in Cloths he of a bi higher 
finish for Dress Promenade, at various prices. 


ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE WAISTCOAT 
consists of Cashmeres, Quiltings, Drills, &c., and are made 
of the same materials as the Frock and Riding Coats. 


ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE TROUSERS 
are of Checks, Fancy and Plain Angolas, in different 
qualities, at prices from 14s., 188., 218., 258., &c. 


ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE OVERCOATS. 

—“‘The Prince's eyed ”—This garment inclines — 

what to the figure, and has a very 

made of Tweed, unlined, for One Guinea ; Fane 7 Avid pee trimme rd 

with silk and velvet, Two Guineas and a Hall; of Melton Cloth, 
Two to Three Guineas. 


ICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVENING 
and Lary DRESS for GENTLEMEN.—Dress "7 
ra 6d. to 738. 6d.; Frock Coats, 638. to 84s.; Morning Coats, 42s. 





BS YARYS" LIVERIES.—The Best at 
rate Prices. Treble Milled Cloth Overcoats and Milled 
Cloth Pook Coats, thoroughly Waterproof, for Grooms and Coach- 


H. J. at ES Tailor to the Queen, the Royal ae and 

— Courts f Europe. London: 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 
W.; and 22, Cornhill, E.C. Manchester: 

pool: 50, Bold- street. 


URE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON. 
Family Claret .. {Vin Ordinaire) .. -. 1%. 
Dinner Claret .. (Sound full Bordeaux) 188. 248. 
Dessert Claret .. (Fine flavoury Bordeaux) 368. 
Samples and a detailed List of other Wines on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, W. 


EDGES & 4 UTLER 
Solicit attention to thei 
PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET, 
At 188., 208., 248., ates ad 368. Ree dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various grow 608., 728., 848., 968. 
GUOD BINNER ‘SHERRY, 
at 248. and 308. per dozen. 


10, Mosley-street. Liver- 
Birmingham : 39, New-street. 








Superior Golden Sherry . 
Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or Brown 
HOCK ané MOSELLE, 
» 308., 368., 428., = 60s. and 84s. 
Port from am. on Shippers ee 300. 368., 428. 
Very choice Old Por ‘dse., oo 728.5 
On receipt of a Post- office Order, or reference, any a the above 
will be forwarded, with List of all other Wines and Liqueurs, by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON, 155, eee ees Ak ;and 30, KING’S-ROAD, 
0 


Originally established a.p. 1667. 


(yee BRANDY, 45s.; Fine Old, 54s.; 
Very Choice, 75s. per dozen. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 
6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, London, W. 
Samples and a detailed List of Wines forwarded on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 

admirers of this celebrated Sau juce are icularly requested 
to observe that each Bottle bears’ the we 7 ——. ed 
** Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected Spores in- 
junction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 
can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6, EDWARDS-STREET, ——— 
square, London, as Sole prietors of the receipt of Harv 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that ‘their 
labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purc b 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. ‘LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES and CONDI- 
MENTS so long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the — against the inferior preparations 
which are put up and labelled in close imitation of their 8, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers having difficulty 
in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers at their Foreign 
Warehouse, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, London, 
W. Priced Lists post free on application. 


AIR RESTORED, PRESERVED, and 
BEAUTIFIED by the use of ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
OLL.—This elegant and fragrant Oil is universally in high repute 
for its unprecedented success during the last sixty ss in pro- 
moting the growth and beautifying the human hair. 6d., 
73., 108. 6d. (equal to four small), and 2is. per Bottle. Sold by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for “ Rowlands’ Macassar Oil.” 


. ‘48s., 548. and 608. 

















Ellis’s Ruthin Soda Water. Ellis’s Ruthin L d 

Ellis’s Ruthin Potass Water. Ellis’s Lithia Water. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer Water. Ellis’s Lithia & Potass Water. 
For GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 

Every Cork is branded “ R. Extis & Son, Ruthin,” and every 
Label bears their trade-mark, without which none is genuine. 
Sold by Chemists, Hotel- keepers, Confectioners, and Wholesale 
only from R. Exuits “ Sox, Ruthin, North Wales. 


BEAUTIFUL H AIR. 
\ RS. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RE- 
STORER.—It will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR 
to its youthful colour and beauty. It will cause Hair to Grow 
on Bald Spots. 
It will promote Luxuriant Growth. 
Falling Hair is umnaeeanaly Checked. 
Thin Hair Thickene 
Baldness Prey ented. 
In large Bottles, price Six Saiitings. Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumers. Circular free by post 


Depot, 266, HIGH HOLBOBN, London. 





INDIGESTION ‘REMOVED. 
MORSON’S 


EPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, 
and GLOBULES, the successful and popular remedies 
adopted by the Medical Profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
HOMAS MORSON & SON, 
31, 33, and 124, Cepyp ae row, Russell-square, London, 
and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists 
Cavution.—See Name on each Bottle. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, — 
The best remedy for ACIDITY of _ STOMACH, 
pg), — i CHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best miid a’ nt for Delicate Constitutions, especially 
adapted for L ‘A DLES. "CHILDREN, and INFAN 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond- meson , ee 


and of all Chemists throughout the World, 








PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 

Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d. & 68. 6d. per 1,000, 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, 68. 6d. perream. RULED ditto, 78. 6d. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100—(Super thick), 
The New Vellum Wove “CLUB HOUSE” NOTE, introduced 

and perfected by P. & C. 5 quires for 2s. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per 100. 


Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Monograms, two 
letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7s. Address Dies from 38, 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 


Illustrated Price-List of Peper, | Mavslepen, Eaketante, Stationery 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Albums, &e., post free. 


RIGHT & MANSFIE LD, 
DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS and CABINET 











Only Fe Beyer! 1867; First Prize Medal 1862. 
Designs prepared on request. 
3, B ca Sutaideek Oxford-street, W. 


ONEYCOMB SPONGES. —These Sponges 
ll ada) for the Bath, and are preferred by many 
to the finer k kind; they are very much lower in price than the fine 
Smyrna ones._METCALFE, BINGLEY & OO. 1318. a 
street, W.. pot Brushmakers (by appointment) to H.R.H. t 
Prince of Wales. 


J o8 








EPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
E LAZENBY & SON beg to annoanoe that 


their POSTAL ADDRESS has been CHANGED from 
an-square, to 90, wieMony. “STREET, 





6, Edwards-street, Portman 


Cavendish- square the —— Board of Works havi 
directed that Edwards-street be united with Wigmore-stree 
under the title of Wigmore-street. 





R AGR N T S OA P. 
FIELD'S id SERVICE” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 
6d. each. Lasting yg ranteed : order of your Chemist, 
Grocer, or Oilman, ond s see Take C. & J. FIELD is on each 
Tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


TRONG CONGOU TEA for HOUSEHOLD 
Be 28. 6d. per Ib.; fine RT for the Drawing-room, 
6d. Samples free by” Ua eT ENBY & SON, Tea Mer- 

a9 6, EDWARDS-5' eT te. LA London, W. Ww. 


OUDAULTS PEPSINE POWDER.— 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 











OUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 43.— 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
OUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3:.— 


P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


OZENGES OF THE RED GUM OF 
AUSTRALIA. 
For Relaxed Throats. In Bottles, 28. 
P..& P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists in Ordinary to the PRINCE of WALES, 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


MUBIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES.— 
In Bottles, 2s. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the 
phlegm and preventing violent fits of Coughing. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837— December 31, 1867.) 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN, 
77, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


a COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston- 

London.—Health secured by Morrison’s Vegetable 
Universal Medicines. Read the Works of James Morrison, the 
Hygeist. No Vaccination, no Bleeding, no Poisons. 


= HAVE NO APPETITE.” — Then use 
““ WATERS’ QUININE WINE.” 
The finest Tonic Bitter in the world. Sold BS 4s rene, Cllsaame 
Confectioners, &c. at 30s. per dozen.—WAT. MS, 
the Original Makers, WO. CESTER HOUSE 34, ‘oheapside, E.C 
URES of ASTHMA, COUGHS, and DIS- 
EASES of the CHEST, by 


DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS. 

From G. M. Tweppue, F.R.S.N.A. and F.S.A.S., Author of 
* Shakspere, his Times,’ &c. Stokesley, York, Feb. 8, 1869. 

“T have always found them to give immediate relief to myself, 
my wife, and children, — witnessed their good effects cn my 
friends who were asthmatica’ 

Price 1s. lid. per .. Sold by all Druggists. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


N° 2171, Jone 5,6 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


By Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
SENDS a CATALOGUE GRATIS and POST PAID. 


IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 700 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK OF 


ELECTRO-PLATE and 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH COVERS, 

HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES and FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS and KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 


BATHS and TOILET WARE, 

IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING and BED HANGINGS, 
BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 

TURNERY GOODS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 


WITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 
At 39, Oxford-street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-yard, London, W, 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. | 


—The REAL NICKEL STUY ER ER, introduced more than 
y | 


30 years ago by WILLIAM 8 RTON, when PLATED b 
eagatent a of Messrs. Elkington & Co. ,is beyond all 
doubt the best article next to stepjing silver vhat can be used 
as such, either usefully or ammamientally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished fron real silver. 











| | 
| Fiddle | SE: 
or | Bead. |Thread.| King's. 
Old | 
Silver. | | 
&. 3. d.&. 8. d. £. 8 d.\&. * d, 
ble Forks or Spoons, per doz. |110 02102 2 0/2 0 
Dessert do do. do. 120170110 Oo1ll 0 
Tea Spoons .. en “mo 29011018 0 
Other Articles are in proportion. 
These are all as strongly plated, and are in every respect at 


least equal to what pouce ee houses are selling as their first quality 
at very much higher p 

A second quality of Priddie Pattern :—Table Spoons and Forks, 
= ae ae dozen; Dessert ditto, 16s. per dozen ; Tea Spoons, 108. 


Pail "kinds of mopleting Cox dons by the patent process. 
Any Article to y at the same prices. 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish ¢ ovens and Corner Dishes, Cruet and 
Liqueur Frames, 
Forks and Carvers, &c. at proportionate prices. 





ARDEN WIRE WORK, consisting of 
ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER STANDS, &c. 
Garden §; Peineee ee * .. 48.6d.to 268 
en oo oe 268. Od. to 1058. 
Garden Water Barrows oe + 458. 0d. to 908. 
Garden Rollers . os e 358. Od. to 708. 
Garden — ee +. 68. 6d. to 308. 
Garden 168. Od. to 908. 
Garden Tools and | Watering Pots. 
Patent Lawn Mowers . 708. Od. to 1308. 
WILLIAM 58. BURTON Furnishing Sy by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, has a very handsome 


assortment of the above on his premises. 


IENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- PIECES.—Buyers of the 
above are requested, before finally ceciding, to visit WILLIAM 
S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They c in such_an assort- 
ment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney. Pieces, Fire-Irons, 
and General Ironmongery as cannot be approached elsewhere 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness - 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with or-molu ofhaments, 31. 
332. 108. ; Bronze Fenders, 3s. 9d. to 51. 128. ; Steel Fenders, with 
rich or-molu ornaments, from 2U. 188. to 18/.; Chimney-Pieces, 
from 11. 88. to 1001. ; Fire-Irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to 41. 108. 
The BURTON ae all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 
Hearth-plates. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON invites inspection of this Season's 
SHOW of LAM PS. The collection of French Modérateur Lamps, 
qematals os selected at Paris, defies competition. The prices vary 
from 171. ih Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but to insure 

their on action WILLIAM 8. BURTON supplies 

Pure Colza Oil at the ee Price, 3s. 5d. per iim 

Modérateur Globes, full sis ize . 28. 6d. e 

e imneys ... 








‘otton Wick a per dozen. 
Lamps of allo other descriptions are on Show in i great variety. 


THE VANS DELIVER 


























EDDING MANUFACTURED on the Pre- 
mises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM S. BURTON. 
: | 

For Bedsteads, Wide. 3 Feet. | ry 5 Feet. 
&.8. d. |£. 8. d. |£. 8. d. 
Best Straw Paillasses . beats 20; 15 18 0 
Best French Alva Mattresses .. 116 | 16 0 18 0 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses.. 1460/1 26/1 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses .. +a 170;1 50/1 86 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses . -}116/1116|1146 
| Superior White Wool | Mattresses . -|1 86/2 30/2 70 
Extra Super do. do. . -|2100/3130/4 10 
Superior Hairdo. .......... -.|}2 00/)2180)3 66 
Extra Super do. -|2140/3180;)4100 
German Spring Hair Stuffing 13 50/)/4 76)4150 
Extra Super do. | 4 00/5100;6 00 
| French Mattress for use over spring ....|2 00 |3150|4 40 
Extra Super do. 13 76)5 00/5110 

Beds, Poultry, Ay ie pe rib. 10/2 70 + 
Best Grey Goose, at 28. 2d. per 1 -|3 90)5 00)5136 
Do. best White do. at 3s. per Ib ‘|4 00/6176|7120 

Feather Pillows, 3s. 6d. to 148. ; Bolsters from 6s. to 29s. 6d. 


Dessert Knives and Forks, and Fish Knives and | 


| for him; 


Down Pillows from 10s. 6d. to 178. 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


FURNITURE, in complete Suites for Bedroom, 

of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, Polished and seneaned 
Deal, ae on Show. These are made by WILLIAM S8. 
BURTON, at his Manufactory, 84, NEWMAN-STREET, and 
every Article is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, 
from 4s. Set of Five Pieces. 





-v a SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 

Kingdom is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. He has 
FOUR L ORGE RUOMS devoted to the exclusive Show of Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bed- 
ding and Bed- hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads from 10s. ; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted Pe dovetail joints and patent 
sacking, from 1ls.; and Cots, handsome Or- 
go and Brass pt in great variety, from 


‘ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.—The 
increased and ee use of gas in private houses has 
induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect from the various 
manufacturers in metal and glass all that is new and choice in 
Brackets, Pendants aud Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages 
and dwelling-rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
; these are ON SHOW over his TWENTY LARGE 
RUOMS, and present, for novelty, variety and purity of taste, 
an unequalled assortment. They are marked in plain figures, 
at prices proportionate with those which have tended to make 


his Establishment the largest and noel pumaanaie in the King- 


dom, viz., from 128. 6d. (two-light) to 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES 

in every variety, and of the newest and most recherché 
pve. are on Show at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. Block 
in, 148. 6d. the Set of Six; elegant iS... patterns, 254. to 
31. 198. the Set; Britannia Metal, with or without Silver-plated 
Handles, 31. 2s. ‘to 6l. 88. the Set of Five ; Electro- plated, 91. to 261. 
the Set of Four; Block Tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells for 
Gravy, 12s. to 308. ; Britannia Metal, 21s. to 80s. ; Electro-plated 
on Britannia metal, full size, 52. 58. ; ditto on nickel, full size, 101. 


GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS 


TWICE DAILY :—Bayswater, Camden Town, St. John’s Wood, West End (all Parts). 





UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The mog 

varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, aj 
warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S, at pi 

that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the Sales, 


























| 

| ‘Carvers 
Tables.| Des- 

| serts, Bee. 
| ee 
& d.) 8d.) ad 
Stinch ivory handled Knives, per doz...) 13 9| 10 6] § 4 
34-inch fine ivory balance handles ......} 18 0) 14 0| 549 
4-inch ivory balance a aé06 a 2-6 BS 59 
4-inch fine ivory han 28 0! 21 0} 80 
4-inch finest ‘African ivory handles 34 0) 287 0) 199 
Ditto, with silver fe wee 42 0; 35 0} 196 
Nickel electro-silver handles .. -| 25.0) 19 0) 76 
Silver handles, of any pattern ..........| 84 0/| 54 0) 219 
Knives and Forks per a, a 
White bone handles.. cocccccccccccccs? 18 6] 21 0] Se 
Ditto balance handles. -| 23 0] 17 0} 46 
Black horn rimmed shoulders .. | 1280] 286i @o 
Ditto, very strong rivetted handles .. 136! 9 6l 80 


PAPIER- -MACHE and IRON TEA TRAYS, 
—An Boe py ort ae of TEA TRAYS and WAITERS wholly 
unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier-Maché — 
Cidig wok 1 ode ee 
Ditto, Iron ditto.. 
Convex shape, ditt fro 6d. 
Round and Gothic Waiters’ and Bread. Baskets, equally low. 


EA URNS, of LON DON MAKE ONLY, 
—The largest ’ assortment of London-made TEA URNS ip 

pe world (including all the recent novelties, many of which ar 
) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, from 3%, 


. from 258, to 10 guineas, 
— os 6d. to 4 guineas, 





ATHS AND TOILET WARE.—Wri1us 
URTOW has one large Sh oe seems — d 7 

to the display of BATHS Py TOILET WARE. “The Stakeg 
each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the Public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his Establishment the egy distinguished 
in this Country. Lortab Showers 88.; Pillar Showers, 31. t 
5l. 128. ; aes, 3 388. ; Sponging, 6s. to 328.; Hip, be] 
BS. fata toe a een ee 

unge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware 

variety, from lls. 6d. to 458. ducers set of three. 


K ITCHEN REQUI ISITES (inclu 

BRUSHES and TURNERY) —W ILLIAM BURTO. 
has every Article for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS 
arranged in Four Sets, each complete | in itself. 

















2 4 
2nd analaes d.}£.4a4 
Kitchen Utensils.. 6812 2/24 9 4/ 10 is 9] 3181 
a ana Turnery t to 
suit. +1 1 6/35 1 6! 719 6 325 
Total per set......! 8913 8 391010| 1812 3! 7 06 
_ 1 suitable for any mansion. 
2 do. 2nd-class Houses. 
» 3 do. 3rd do. 
= 4 do. 4th do. 
Any single oe may be had at the same price quoted for it in 
the different lists. fas trated Catalogue, 


} For particulars see Il 
which can be had free by post. 


SUBURBS AS UNDER. 


DAILY:— { Belsize Park. City. | Haverstock Hill. | Holloway | Kensington. | Kilburn. | Pimlico. 
: Brompton. Chelsea. Highbury. Islington. Kentish Town. Notting Hill. Shepherd’s Bush. 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY :—Fulham, Hammersmith. 
31 J ae Borough. | Camberwell. Herne Hill. Lambeth. Tulse Hill. Wandsworth. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY: { Brixton. Clapham. Kennington. Peckham, Walworth. | 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY :—Dalston, Hackney, Hampstead, Holloway (Upper), Highgate, Kingsland. 
Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 


WITH THE PRESENT RAILWAY FACILITIES, the cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always, 


when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 
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